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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE 

The  Select  Standing-  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  beg  leave  to 
present  the  following  as  their 

FERST  KEPOKT. 

Your  Committee  report  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  House,  the  following 
evidence  taken  by  them  during  the  current  Session  of  Parliament:— 

Evidence  given  in  connection  with  the  Fruit  Industry  in  Canada. 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Walter  Jones,  respecting  Fur  Farming. 
Evidence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick,  respecting  Dairying. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  above  evidence  be  printed  forthwith  in 
separate  pamphlet  forms,  in  the  usual  numerical  proportions  of  English  and  French, 
to  the  following  numbers: — 

1.  Fifteen  thousand  (15,000)  copies  of  the  evidence  respecting  the  Fruit  Industry, 
for  distribution  as  follows  :—il2,000  copies  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  2,800 
copies  to  members  of  Parliament,  and  200  copies  to  the  use  of  the  Committee. 

2.  Four  thousand  (4,000)  copies  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Walter  Jones,  for  dis- 
tribution as  follows : — 1,000  copies  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  2,800  copies  to 
members  of  Parliament,  and  260  copies  to  the  use  of  the  Committee. 

3.  One  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  copies  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick, 
for  distribution  as  follows: — 97,000  copies  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  2,800 
copies  to  members  of  Parliament,  and  200  copies  to  the  use  of  the  Committee. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  SEXSMITH, 

Chairman. 
House  of  Commons, 

April  28,  1913. 


The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  beg  leave  to 
present  the  following  as  their 

SECOND  REPORT. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  following  evidence  given  before  them  dur- 
ing the  current  Session  of  Parliament,  and  which  has  already  been  reported  to  the 
House,  be  printed  in  blue  book  form,  and  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Journals: — 

Evidence  given  in  connection  with  the  Fruit  Industry. 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Walter  Jones,  respecting  Fur  Farming. 
Evidence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick,  respecting  Dairying. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  SEXSMITH, 

Chairman. 
House  of  Commons, 

May  30,  1913. 
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THE  FRUIT  INDUSTRY 


House  of  Commons^ 

Committee  Room  No.  105, 

Thursday,  January  30,  1913. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  met  here  this 
day  at  11  o'clock,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Sexsmith,  presiding. 

The  Chairman. — We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick,  Dairy  and 
Cold  Storage  Commissioner.  He  has  come  prepared  to  answer  questions  in  regard 
to  the  fruit  industry,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  able  to  afford  you  considerable 
information. 

Mr.  KuOdick. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  It  would  be  impossible,  I  suppose, 
for  one  to  come  here  and  answer  all  the  questions  that  might  be  asked,  but  I  have 
prepared  myself  for  such  questions  as  I  thought  were  likely  to  be  asked  with  respect 
to  the  fruit  growing  industry  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Branch  of  the  Department  with 
which  I  am  connected.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  there  are  two  Branches 
that  deal  with  this  industry.  There  is  the  Division  of  the  Dominion  Horticulturist, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun,  at  the  Experimental  Farm.  The  Dominion  Horticulturist  deals 
with  the  actual  production  of  fruit,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Experimental 
Farm  system,  but  he  also  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  fruit  growers  at  large. 
In  the  Branch  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  chief  officer,  we  deal  more  particularly 
vpith  the  commercial  side  of  the  industry,  and  our  work  includes  the  administration 
of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act,  matters  of  transportation,  marketing,  etc.  We  also  publish 
a  monthly  fruit  crop  report  from  May  to  September  of  each  year.  I  thought  it  well 
to  make  this  clear  before  we  proceed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  your  desire  that  I  should  proceed  to  follow  my  nates, 
or  do  you  simply  wish  me  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  me? 

The  Chairman. — ^Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  for  you  to  proceed,  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  can  put  any  questions  that  occur  to  them. 

Mr.  Ruddick. — The  season  of  1912-13,  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  has  been 
a  little  unusual  in  certain  respects  and  fruit  growers  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
have  found  themselves  up  against  new  difficulties.  While  in  some  districts  the  apple 
crop  was  larger  than  in  the  previous  year,  in  other  sections  the  crop  was  smaller. 
In  Nova  Scotia,  as  you  all  know,  the  crop  of  1911  was  a  record  one,  being  nearly 
double  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  there  was  shipped  out  of  that  Province  some- 
thing like  1,700,000  barrels.  For  1912  the  crop  will  be  very  much  smaller.  AVhat 
the  figures  will  be  we  do  not  yet  know,  because  there  is  still  a  large  quantity  of  apples 
to  be  shipped,  but  I  should  say  the  shipments  will  not  be  much  over  half  as  large  as 
they  were  in  1911.  The  quality  of  the  apples  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years.  The  season  was  a  peculiar  one;  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  damp  weather  and  a  lot  of  rain,  v.hich  interfered  to  some  extent 
with  spraying  operations  and  was  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  fungus  diseases. 
Then  the  cold  weather  and  the  lack  of  sunshine  influenced  the  character  of  the  crop 
to  some  extent  by  producing  much  smaller  fruit  in  certain  varieties,  especially  the 
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later  varieties,  and  the  colour  was  below  normal.  There  has  been  more  complaint 
about  the  small  size  and  poor  colour  than  usual,  especially  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Another  feature,  and  one  which  will  be  noticeable  in  years  to  come,  was  the  large 
number  of  orchards  coming  into  bearing  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia,  and  where  a  great  many  new 
growers  and  packers  are  appearing  in  the  business  every  year. 

With  respect  to  the  markets  there  was  not,  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  1912-13  and  the  previous  season. 

At  the  present  moment  the  markets  in  the  Old  Country  are  about  on  a  par  with 
what  they  were  this  time  last  year.  With  some  varieties  they  run  pretty  much  the 
same,  but  both  years'  prices  are  lower  than  they  were  in  1910-11. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  the  method  of  packing  and  marketing  fruit  in  Nova  Scotia? 

A.  Do  you  mean  what  is  the  style  of  package? 

Q.  Yes.     Is  the  packing  done  by  the  farmers? 

A.  The  growers  in  that  province  use  very  largely  the  minimum  standard  barrel. 
They  are  also  beginning  to  pack  quite  a  quantity  of  their  better  apples  in  boxes. 
This  year,  up  to  date,  the  Nova  Scotia  growers  have  shipped  42,000  boxes  of  apples. 
This  is  a  trade  which  has  developed  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  Is  the  marketing  done  on  the  co-operative  plan? 

A.  There  are  in  Nova  Scotia  26  Co-oi)erative  Societies  formed  among  the  fruit 
growers  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  handling  their  crops.  All  these  societies,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  are  members  of  a  central  body  known  as  The  United  Fruit 
Companies.  That  is  a  selling  organization  for  all  these  societies  and  they  are  meeting 
with  very  fair  success  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

Q.  Is  there  a  standard  size  for  boxes  all  over  the  Dominion? 

A.  The  law  requires  that  when  apples  are  packed  in  Canada  for  export  for  sale 
by  the  box  they  should  be  packed  in  good  strong  boxes  of  seasoned  wood,  the  inside 
dimensions  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  inches  in  depth,  eleven  inches  in  width 
and  twenty  inches  in  length. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  Does  the  same  rule  apply  to  shipments  of  apples  from  one  province  to  another  ? 

A.  Generally  speaking,  that  has  not  been  the  interpretation  of  the  word  '  export ' 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  that  it  applies  to 
inter-provincial  shipment. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  co-operative  system  of  Nova  Scotia,  have  the  growers 
there  handled  the  packing  and  conducted  the  selling  in  the  Old  Country? 

A.  This  year  they  have  sent  a  representative  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  I  cannot 
say  to  what  extent  they  have  handled  the  selling  end.  I  have  not  seen  their  reports 
yet  for  the  season's  work. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  apples  of  that  province  have  been  handled  under  the  co- 
operative method? 

A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say  offhand. 

Q.  It  is  small,  is  it?  • 

A.  No,  I  think  it  is  pretty  large,  and  my  opinion  is,  from  the  way  things  are 
going,  they  will  probably  handle  the  bulk  of  the  apples  in  the  very  near  future  by 
that  method.  They  seem  to  have  been  organized  on  good  lines,  and  the  conditions 
there  favour  that  method.  The  territory  is  a  compact  one  and  that  lacilitates  the 
co-operative  plan  of  selling.     The  prospects  for  success  there  are  excellent. 

Q.  In  that  case  the  result  would  be  better  prices  for  the  producer  and  lower  prices 
for  the  consumer,  I  presume? 
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A.  I  do  not  think  the  producers  are  organizing  with  a  view  to  making  lower 
prices  for  the  consumers;  they  are  probably  making  better  prices  for  themselves. 

By  Mr.  Best: 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  market  for  the  shipper  of  the  Nova  Scotian  apples? 

A.  London  is  their  principal  market;  last  year,  as  I  have  told  you,  thoy  shipped 
altogether,  or  at  least  they  marketed  over  1,700,000  barrels.  It  was'  estimated  that 
150,000  barrels  were  required  for  the  home  trade,  176,000  barrels  were  shipped  West, 
including  Ontario  and  Quebec  points. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  difference  between  the  profits  on  what  waa  sold  in  the  Old 
Country  and  in  the  West  respectively  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  tell  you,  that  information  has  not  been  published  at  all. 
Speaking  of  the  shipments  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  to  the  western  markets,  when  I 
said  last  year  I  meant  1911,  not  1&12;  that  was  the  first  year  in  whi<;h  Nova  Scotian 
apples  appeared  in  any  quantity  in  the  Western  markets.  They  were  sold  as  far 
West  as  Vancouver;  I  personally  saw  Gravensteins  sold  in  that  city  and  they  gave 
excellent  satisfaction  and  were,  I  think,  very  much  appreciated  by  the  consumers, 
especially  by  old  Nova  Scotians.  Last  year  (1912)  they  had  some  difficulty  on  account 
of  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  There  was  some  scab  and  the  Gravensteins  did  not  do 
quite  as  well,  so  that  there  were  not  so  many  shipped  as  in  the  previous  year.  Down 
to  the  present  time,  I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  fincj  out,  we  have  not  the  complete 
figures  yet,  there  were  only  83,000  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian  apples  shipped  west  of  the 
Lakes.  I  do  not  know  how  many  came  to  Ontario  and  Quebec,  but  there  were  quite 
a  large  number  came  to  Montreal  and  to  points  west. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  To  come  back  to  the  question  of  co-operation,  do  they  reduce  the  cost  of 
marketing  the  apples  by  co-operating? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  reduced  greatly  the  actual  cost,  but  the  profits  of 
handling  the  apples  have  gone  to  the  producer. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  tell  us  how  much  profit  they  made? 

A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  It  dispenses  with  the  middleman? 
A.  With  one  middleman. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  They  sell  to  the  wholesale  fruit  men? 

A.  To  the  wholesale  fruit  men  on  the  other  side,  and  they  ship  to  the  Western 
wholesalers. 

By  Mr.  Best: 

Q.  What  province  produces  the  best  quality  of  apples? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  any  province  produces  the  best  quality.  I  think  there  are 
apples  produced  in  any  of  the  provinces  that  are  better  than  those  produced  in  any 
other  province.  I  do  not  mind  answering  that  question  at  all,  and  I  can  say  frankly 
that  I  believe  there  is  no  Gravenstein  produced  anywhere  in  Canada  that  equals  the 
Nova  Scotia  Gravenstein.  I  believe  there  is  no  Fameuse,  or  '  Snow '  apple,  as  some 
of  you  call  it,  produced  anywhere  in  the  world  equal  to  that  produced  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  The  Ontario  Spy  is  almost  in  a  class  by  itself.  In  British  Columbia  you 
have  the  '  Newtown  Pippin '  and  the  Spitzenberg,'  which  are  superior  to  the  apples 
of  those  varieties  producea  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  That  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  and  it  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  fruit  growing  industry;  it  is 
essential  that  the  growers  in  the  different  Provinces  should  study  very  carefuUy  the 
varieties  which  they  can  produce  to  the  best  advantage,  and  having  ascertained  that. 
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each  pirovince  should  seek  to  specialize  in  the  production  of  that  particular  variety  or 
varieties. 

By  Mr.  Schaffner: 
Q.  What  variety  is  the  best  seller  in  London  now?     The  NonpHreil'^ 
A.  It  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year.     Kings  are  probably  selling  highest 
just  now.    Nonpareils  may  be  better  later  on. 

By  Mr.  Wehster: 

Q.  It  is  a  high  quality  apple. 

A.  It  has  certain  qualities,  among  others  that  of  long  keeping,  which^  is  not  so 
important  as  it  was  before  the  days  of  cold  storage.  With  regard  to  the  '  King,'  it 
stands  rough  handling  better  than  the  '  Spy '  does,  if  it  gets  a  little  bruise  it  does 
not  deteriorate  as  quickly.  There  is  no  apple  so  subject  to  the  common  rot  as  t^ 
Spy  unless  the  skin  is  whole.  It  is  a  good  keeper,  one  of  the  very  best,  if  it  has  a 
perfect  skin.  Then  take  the  'Ben  Davis,'  there  are  times  when  it  sells  better  than 
any  other  apple  in  the  market;  we  all  know  that  the  quality  is  not  very  high  and 
that  it  should  not  be  placed  on  the  market  too  early.  It  is  relatively  a  good  apple 
along  in  April  or  May  and  that  is  the  time  when  it  should  be  put  on  the  market  as  its 
keeping  qualities  make  it  compare  very  favourably  with  other  varieties  on  the  market 
at  that  time.  There  are  a  great  many  things  in  this  connection  that  should  be  care- 
fully studied,  such  as  varieties  most  suitable  for  certain  seasons,  and  the  varieties 
that  keep  best  in  cold  storage.  I  have  had  '  Kings '  kept  in  cold  storage  that  were  in 
good  condition  in  the  following  summer,  retaining  their  flavour,  texture  and  every 
other  quality.  To  give  you  another  instance,  take  that  famous  apple  known  as  the 
'  Cox's  Orange,'  one  of  the  finest  dessert  apples  in  the  world  in  its  right  season.  That 
apple  will  keep  for  a  certain  period  but  after  that,  although  it  will  be  perfect  as  far 
as  outward  appearance  goes  its  quality  will  be  all  gone.  These  things  should  be 
studied  by  those  handling  the  fruit  business.  It  will  pay  to  be  more  careful  in 
marketing  the  different  varieties  at  the  proper  season.  .  A  great  many  mistakes  are 
made  in  putting  apples  on  the  market  before  they  are  ripe,  fruit  which  is  not  ripe 
when  taken  off  the  tree.  A  very  large  quantity  of  apples  have  been  shippd  in  a  green, 
immature  condition.  I  might  say  that  remark  applies  to  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Of 
course,  I  know  there  are  many  things  that  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  a 
grower  cannot  pick  all  his  apples  on  the  same  day,  they  cannot  all  be  shipped  at  the 
same  time,  but  it  is  a  serious  damage  to  the  fruit  trade  to  have  this  immature  fruit 
put  on  the  market.     I  am  speaking  now  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer. 

By  Mr.  Marshall: 

Q.  That  applies  to  all  fruit,  not  to  apples  alone? 

A.  I  think  so.  A  great  many  very  green  grapes  were  put  on  the  market  this 
year. 

By  Mr.  Schaffner: 

Q.  Apples  from  Nova  Scotia  this  year  did  not  keep  well  at  all. 
Mr.  Wi:bster. — It  was  the  same  with  our  Ontario  apples. 

By  Mr.  Schaffner: 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Webster. — Too  much  moisture. 

Mr.   RuDDiCK. — ^Possibly  that    is    the    most    plausible    explanation.     There    are 
physiological  questions  in  connection  with  the  growing  and  keeping  of  apples  which 
I  must  confess  are  not  yet  understood  very  well,  but  we  know  by  experiment  and  from 
long  observation  that  a  well-coloured  apple,  for  the  variety,  will  keep  longer  than 
green  apple. 

Mr.  Webster. — I  certainly  agree  with  you. 
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By  Mr.  Schaffner: 

Q.  Would  that  apply  in  all  cases! 

A.  I  think  so.  Of  course,  I  mean,  as  I  said  before,  a  well-coloured  apple  for  the 
variety.  ^ 

Mr.  Webster. — Greenings  are  keeping  very  well  this  year,  and  I  have  seen  years 
when  they  wouldn't. 

Mr.  EuDDicK. — Greenings  are  subject  to  '  scalding '  but  if  they  have  a  little  blush 
they  very  seldom  scald. 

By  Mr.  Steele  : 

Q.  Would  you  mind  outlining  what  principles  are  followed  in  the  grading  of 
apples  1 

A.  You  mean  under  The  Fruit  Marks  Act?  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  to 
you  from  the  Act: — 

'321.  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  expose  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale, 
any  fruit  packed,— 

(a)  in  a  closed  package  and  intended  for  sale  unless  such  package  ia  marked 
as  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  Part; 

(6)  in  a  closed  package,  upon  which  package  is  marked  any  designation 
which  represents  such  fruit  as  of, — 

(i)  Fancy  quality,  unless  such  fruit  consists  of  well  grown  specimens  of  one 
variety,  sound,  of  uniform  and  of  at  least  normal  size  and  of  good  colour  for 
the  variety,  of  normal  shape,  free  from  worm  holes,  bruises,  scab  and  other 
defects,  and  properly  packed. 

(w)  No.  1  quality,  unless  such  fruit  includes  no  culls  and  consists  of  well 
grown  specimens  of  one  variety,  sound,  of  not  less  than  medium  size  and  of 
good  colour  for  the  variety,  of  normal  shape  and  not  less  than  ninety  per  cent 
free  from  scab,  worm  holes,  bruises  and  other  defects,  and  properly  packed. 

(Hi)  No.  2  quality,  unless  such  fruit  includes  no  culls  and  consists  of  speci- 
mens of  not  less  than  nearly  medium  size  for  the  variety,  and  not  less  than 
eighty  per  cent  free  from  work  holes  and  such  other  defects  as  cause  material 
waste,  and  properly  packed.' 

A  cuU  is  defined  as  '  including  fruit  that  is  either  very  small  for  the  variety  or 
immature,  or  the  skin  of  which  is  broken  so  as  to  expose  the  tissue  beneath,  or  that 
is  so  injured  by  insects,  fungi,  abnormal  growths,  or  other  causes,  as  to  render  it 
unmerchantable.' 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  These  is  no  third  grade  allowed  on  the  market? 

A.  There  is  no  definition  as  to  third  grade  apples  on  the  market,  but  they  are  not 
prohibited. 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 

Q.  Supposing  a  shipment  of  apples  is  sent  to  the  West,  say  a  carload  lot,  and 
when  that  shipment  is  examined  by  one  of  our  Dominion  Inspectors,  it  is  found  that 
the  apples  were  falsely  marked :  that  they  are  not  of  the  grade  they  are  represented 
to  be.  The  Inspector  labels  them  as  falsely  marked.  What  is  done  with  these  apples 
then? 

A.  The  Inspector  does  nothing  further  with  them.  They  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  shipper  to  do  as  he  ^ees  fit. 

Q.  And  they  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  community  without  making  known  their 
quality  ? 

A.  Tbire  is  no  interference  with  the  movement  of  the  apples  at  all. 
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Mr.  Bowman.— I  am  informed  that  the  owner  of  these  apples,  after  our  inspector 
has  found  them  to  be  wrongly  marked  can  turn  around  and  sell  them  to  any  retailer 
in  the  village.  That  retailer  can  place  them  in  his  store  and  sell  them  as  an  open 
package,  and  in  that  way  the  consumers  are  not  aware  that  they  are  buying  third 
grade  apples.  They  may  be  labelled  as  first-class  by  the  Shipper  and  the  consumer 
may  have  to  pay  a  large  price  for  them.  I  think  there  should  be  some  method  of 
protecting  the  consumer.  The  law  protects  the  middleman  but  does  not  protect  the 
consumer  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  defect  there. 

Mr.  EuDDiCK. — ^We  are  simply  administering  the  law  as  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Wehster: 

Q.  Have  you  not  found  that  a  great  deal  of  damage  is  sometimes  done  to  our 
best  fruit  by  packing  with  too  much  pressure,  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  men? 
My  experience  has  been  that  a  great  deal  of  our  best  fruit  is  damaged  in  the  barrel 
by  improper  packing. 

A.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  damage  done  in 'that  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  barrelled  apples  are  bruised  to  a  certain  extent.  I  never  saw  a  barrel  turned 
out  at  Liverpool  or  anywhere  else  without  all  showing  bruises.  It  is  not  the  way  to 
handle  high  grade  fruit  and  expect  high  prices  for  it.  Lately  there  has  been  a  very 
big  increase  in  the  use  of  boxes  for  handling  all  sorts  of  fruit.  This  year  we  have 
exported  to  date  about  57,000  boxes  from  Montreal.  From  Nova  Scotia  there  has 
been  exported  this  year  to  date  about  4e2,00O  boxes.  Two  years  ago  there  were 
practically  no  boxes  exported  from  Nova  Scotia. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  The  57,000  boxes  would  probably  be  for  Ontario  apples.  What  is  the  price  of 
a  barrel  as  compared  with  the  boxes? 

A.  There  is  not  very  much  difference.  The  barrel  costs  from  45  cents  to  48  cents. 
This  year  the  boxes  could  be  bought  for  14  cents  to  15  cents  and  in  some  cases  more. 

Mr.  Webster.— I  think  16  cents  was  asked  in  some  places.  The  price  is  going 
up  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Steele: 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages  in  using  the  boxes? 

A.  The  advantages  are  first  that  the  apples  are  handled  individually  and  there 
is  a  better  grading  on  that  account.  Then  they  are  wrapped  in  paper — or  should  be — 
and  packed  carefully  in  layers,  and  in  this  way  the  fruit  is  not  bruised  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  is  in  barrels. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  cost  to  the  farmer  would  be  of  putting 
up  three  boxes  as  compared  with  one  barrel? 

A  .That  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  facility  with  which  he  could  get 
proper  packers.  The  packing  of  apples  in  boxes  is  not  a  matter  to  be  acquired  in  a 
day.  It  takes  some  training,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  good  packers.  I 
suppose  it  would  take  a  little  longer  time  to  pack  three  boxes  than  one  barrel,  but  it 
would  surprise  you  to  see  how  quickly  these  experts  can  pack  a  box. 

Mr.  Webster. — You  may  say  the  same  of  packing  in  barrels. 

By  Mr.  Marshall: 

Q.  As  regards  transportation,  what  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  boxes  and 
barrels?     Three  boxes  will  weigh  more  than  a  barrel. 

A.  I  don't  think  there  is  much  difference. 

Mr.  Webster. — It  depends  on  what  your  boxes  are  constructed  of.  Generally 
speaking  they  would  weigh  about  seven  pounds  more  than  the  barrel. 

Mr.  KuDDicK. — It  depends  on  your  barrel,  of  course. 
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Mr.  Bowman. — Are  better  prices  realized? 

Mr.  EuDDiCK. — Generally  speaking;  of  course,  the  fruit  is  usually  better. 

Mr.  Sinclair. — Is  it  customary  to  wrap  them  in  paper? 

Mr.  EuDDiCK. — That  is  not  universally  practiced;  but  the  better  packers  do  it. 

Mr.   Sinclair.— That  adds  to  the  cost? 

Mr.  EuDDiCK. — It  is  easier  to  pack,  and  it  does  not  add  anything  to  the  cost, 
except  the  paper.  A  man — or  a  girl — who  is  an  expert,  will  pack  the  apples,  using 
papers,  more  quickly  than  without  them.  The  apples  lie  in  the  boxes  a  lot  better  with 
the  wrapping  around  them. 

An  Hon.  Member. — What  sort  of  paper  is  used? 

Mr.  KuDDicK. — A  kind  of  tissue  paper. 

Mr.  Sinclair. — The  Truro  Agriculture  College  teaches  that  method  of  handling 
apples  to  their  students. 

Mr.  RUDDICK. — They  use  a  rubber  tip  on  their  fingers  to  pick  up  the  paper,  and 
with  one  twist  of  the  hand  the  apple  is  wrapped. 

The  Chairman. — There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  would  like  information.  It 
has  been  reported  that  farmers  sell  their  apples  on  the  tree  for  75  cents  a  barrel,  and 
the  consumer  in  the  West  pays  $5  and  $5.50  a  barrel  for  them.  Have  you  any  infor- 
mation about  that? 

Mr.  KuDDiCK. — I  rather  expected  that  that  would  come  up.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  say  that  I  do  not  think  many  farmers  were  obliged  to  sell  their  apples  for  75 
cents  a  barrel  on  the  tree.  My  Chief  Inspector  in  the  Lake  Ontario  District,  who  is 
a  well-informed  apple-man,  was  asked  to  give  an  idea  as  to  what  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  the  farmers  of  that  District  last  season,  and  he  says  a  dollar  a  barrel  for 
independent  growers  and  about  $1.75  for  the  co-operative  growers. 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton). — Have  you  mnde  any  inquiry  ^bout  Western 
Ontario? 

Mr.  RUDDiCK. — It  varies,  but  in  some  places  they  have  been  paid  $1.75  a  barrd. 

Mr.  Bowman.— -In  my  county  we  got  50  cents  per  barrel  on  the  trees. 

Mr.  EuDDiCK. — I  think  you  will  find  in  Norfolk  County  that  the  growers  got  as 
much  as  $1.75. 

Mr.  Walker. — Thousands  of  barrels  went  to  waste  last  fall  in  my  County,  which 
is  in  the  Lake  Ontario  District. 

Mr.  Webster. — What  did  Mr.  Armstrong  say  he  bought  barrels  for  in  his  County 
last  summer? 

Mr.  Armstrong  (East  Lambton). — Forty  cents. 

Mr.  Best. — In  the  County  of  DufEerin  apples  were  sold  as  high  as  $1.50  a  barrel, 
while  others  rotted  in  the  orchards.  Where  there  was  an  orchard  with  Northern  apples 
they  were  sold  at  from  $1  to  $1.50,  according  to  the  quality.  Where  a  whole  orchard 
was  sold  out,  not  more  than  75  cents  per  barrel  might  be  realized. 

Mr.  Armstrong  (East  Lambton). — I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Euddick  is  not  at  all 
in  touch  with  what  has  been  going  on  if  he  Believes  that  the  farmers  have  been 
receiving  such  an  amount  of  money.  We  are  encouraging  the  farmers  to  go  on 
developing  the  fruit  industry  and  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  having  their  orchards 
pruned  and  taken  care  of,  and  we  apparently  have  got  to  where  we  do  not  seem  able 
to  handle  our  apples  and  get  them  out  to  the  fruit  markets.  This  is  the  case  every 
year  when  we  have  a  large  quantity  of  apples.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Euddick  also 
what  he  is  doing  in  the  direction  of  developing  the  small  fruit  industry. 

Mr.  Thornton. — Just  before  Mr.  Euddick  speaks — in  my  part  of  the  country 
there  were  thousand  and  thousands  of  barrels  sold  on  the  tree  for  $1  a  barrel;  and 
there  were  thousands  that  could  not  find  a  market  at  all  which  rotted  on  the  ground. 
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The  market  was  flooded  with  apples  early  in  the  season.  More  apples  were  offering 
than  the  markets  could  handle. 

Mr.  RuDDiCK. — I  do  not  think  I  got  quite  through  with  my  explanation  before  I 
was  taken  up  on  that  point.  I  know  that  apples  have  been  sold  for  $1.75  on  the  tree ; 
I  know  also  that  there  were  lots  of  other  apples  which  could  not  be  sold  at  50  cents, 
but  I  was  not  intending  to  ellucidate  that  point  further.  What  I  want  to  explain,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  and  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
If  you  will  allow,  for  the  sake  of  calculation,  that  the  farmer  receives  $1  a  barrel  on 
the  tree  and  the  package  costs  45  cents;  then  add  the  cost  of  picking  and  packing, 
which  some  of  the  fruit  growers — Mr.  Elmer  Lick,  for  instance — say  can  be  done 
for  17  cents;  then  add  the  management  expenses  or  the  commission  to  a  local  buyer, 
which  ever  you  like,  about  19  cents,  you  have  a  total  of  81  cents  of  cost  in  putting 
these  apples  on  the  cars  in  addition  to  the  price  paid  the  farmer.  The  freight  from 
Ontario  points  to  Winnipeg  will  average  about  80  cents  a  barrel  in  ordinary  cars; 
in  refrigerator  cars  it  will  cost  more. 

An  Hon.  Member. — That  is  in  carloads? 

Mr.  RuDDicK. — Yes.  The  broker's  commission  I  put  at  five  per  cent,  12  cents, 
and  they  get  ten  per  cent  in  some  places.  Then  these  brokers  sell  to  a  retailer,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  retailer  should  have  fifty  cents  a  barrel. 
This  estimate  does  not  take  any  account  of  losses  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  cost 
to  the  consumer  in  Winnipeg  on  that  basis  would  be  $3.23. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  That  is  the  actual  cost  laid  down  at  Winnipeg? 

A.  Yes.  But  you  tell  me  these  figures  are  too  low,  and  that  it  will  cost  more 
than  I  have  stated  to  pack  a  barrel  of  apples. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  much  do  you  allow  for  transportation? 
A.  Eighty  cents  a  barrel. 

By  Mr.  Webster: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  your  figures  to  include  the  cost  of  picking  and  packing? 
A.  Yes,  that  includes  the  cost  of  picking  and  packing. 
Mr.  Webster. — I  could  not  do  it  for  that  price. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambion) : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  cost  of  packing  is  only  17  cents  a  barrel? 

A.  I  am  giving  you  the  figures  that  Mr.  Lick  gave  me.  He  and  his  co-workers 
say  that  is  their  actual  cost;  that  is  what  it  costs  them  with  their  own  men. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  a  man  can  pick  and  pack  apples,  even  on  the  co-operative 
plan,  for  17  cents  a  barrel? 

A.  I  am  not  offering  any  opinion  on  the  point,  I  am  only  quoting  the  figures 
given  by  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Marshall. — How  many  barrels  can  a  packer  pack  in  a  day? 

Mr.  Webster. — He  can  pick  and  pack  about  eight  barrels,  possibly,  but  he  has 
got  to  work  all  the  time. 

Mr.  RUDDICK. — I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  these  estimates  are  low  but 
even  supposing  the  consumer  pays  the  profit  of  only  one  middleman,  and  the  cost  to 
him  at  Winnipeg  would  be  $3.23  a  barrel,  the  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  this :  the 
people  in  the  prairie  provinces,  bearing  in  mind  the  long  transportation  and  other 
things  which  add  to  the  cost,  cannot  buy  cheap  apples,  the  fruit  is  going  to  cost  them 
a  good  deal  of  money.  If  the  Western  consumers  got  the  apples  for  nothing  at  the 
place  of  production  the  fruit  would  cost  them  a  good  deal  by  the  time  it  arrived  at 
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the  point  of  consumption.  Suppose  the  farmers  get,  as  some  of  the  co-operative 
societies  have  obtained,  $1.75  for  their  apples  on  the  tree,  and  the  barrel  costs  forty 
or  forty -five  cents,  and  they  are  shipped  in  iced  cars,  costing  about  one  dollar  a 
barrel  for  freight,  because  there  is  a  minimum  charge  of  $150  to  $160  for  the  ear— 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 

Q.  The  $1.75_  you  speak  of  would  be  for  the  very  best  grade? 
A.  Yes,  the  very  best  grade.     Then  the  cost  to  the  consumer  on  the  same  basis 
would  be  $4.28.     There  are  apples  being  sold  in  Winnipeg  to-day  for  $4  a  barrel. 

By  Mr.  Best: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  percentage  of  the  apples  shipped  are  put  in  cold  storage 
and  packed  during  the  winter? 

A.  There  is  not  a  very  large  number  put  into  cold  storage,  but  a  great  many  are 
placed  in  frost  proof  warehouses.  In  Nova  Scotia  they  have  one  hundred  of  these 
warehouses  that  will  probably  hold  5,000  barrels  each  on  the  average.  As  far  as 
Ontario  is  concerned,  especially  along  Lake  Ontario  where  the  largest  number  of 
these  warehouses  are  located,  I  could  not  tell  you  what  proportion  of  their  crop  is 
placed  in  frost  proof  warehouses  because  I  do  not  know  the  total  production  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  We  do  not  get  the  figures  divided  up  in  that  way;  the  return 
we  get  from  our  inspectors  is  the  total  number  of  barrels  that  have  been  stored. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  complaints  from  Co-operative  Associations  of  their 
inability  to  secure  cars  when  they  wanted  to  ship  their  apples? 

A.  I  have  heard  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  refrigerator  cars  in  some 
districts. 

Q.  But  I  mean  as  to  the  ordinary  cars. 

Mr.  SCHAFFNER. — -With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  from  the 
Winnipeg  Telegram  of  January  27,  a  paragraph  which  I  think  is  absolutely  correct 
and  I  think  Mr.  Thomson  will  bear  me  out  in  this.  I  think  the  statement  I  am  about 
to  quote  covers  all  that  has  been  said  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  fruit  to  Winnipeg. 

(Eeads) : 

'The  Telegram  has  had  something  to  say  in  the  cost  of  apples.  It  has  shown 
where  the  Ontario  farmer  received  70  cents  a  barrel  for  apples;  the  barrel  cost 
him  45  cents,  and  packing,  picking  and  cartage  total  40  cents  more,  so  that  a 
barrel  of  apples  f.o.b.  at  the  Ontario  shipping  point  represented  $1.55.  It  cost 
79  and  a  fraction  cents  to  ship  that  barrel  of  apples  from  Ontario  to  Winnipeg,  a 
distance  of  approximately  1,320  miles.  The  retail  price  of  apples  on  December 
27  was  $5.25  in  Winnipeg.  The  cost  from  the  car  in  Winnipeg  to  the  Winnipeg 
consumer  was  $2.90  a  barrel.  There  is  a  percentage  of  distribution  cost  of  55-4 
in  getting  these  apples  from  the  wholesaler  to  the  consumer.  Obviously  the 
middlemen  have  been  working  over-time  on  apples.' 

Now,  with  respect  to  butter  and  potatoes.  Twenty  miles  out  of  Winnipeg  you 
pay  30  cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes,  and  the  consumer  in  Winnipeg  pays  60,  so  you 
will  see  how  little  the  farmer  gets  out  of  it. 

A  Member. — No  allowance  is  made  for  the  local  buyer's  commission  in  that  esti- 
mate. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  between   Toronto   and 
don? 

A.  I  have  not  got  that  information  but  I  can  figure  it  out  for  you. 
5—2 
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Mr.  Marshall. — The  difference  is  not  very  much.  The  freight  on  apples  is  the 
same  as  it  is  on  canned  goods. 

Mr.  Webster.— That  would  depend  upon  tlte  season  in  which  you  ship  them. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.—If  you  had  a  refrigerator  car  it  would  cost  a  good  deal  more. 
If  shipped  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  an  ordinary  car  the  freight  would  be  a 
liitle  less. 

Ma-.  Thornton. — There  are  two  points  in  connection  with  this  matter  that  are 
of  great  importance.  In  the  first  place  a  lot  of  inferior  fruit  finds  its  way  to  the 
markets  of  the  Northwest  although,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  there  is  plenty  of 
fruit  of  good  quality  available.  In  the  next  place  there  is  the  question  of  transpor- 
tation, wiiether  we  are  not  paying  too  much  for  freight.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  what  we  call  No.  3  apples  were  shipped  from  my  section  of  the  country, 
Durham,  to  Saskatoon  and  that  a  number  of  these  apples  that  were  laid  down  in 
Saskatoon  were  not  worth  the  freight  it  cost  to  carry  them  there. 

Mr.  ScHAFFNER. — What  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Thornton. — I  am  not  sure,  I  do  not  know  what  it  was,  but  it  was  money 
thrown  away.  Now  the  point  is  this,  if  there  could  be  some  way  devised  of  instruct- 
ing the  packers  and  the  farmers  that  it  does  not  pay  them  to  put  this  poor  fruit  on 
the  market  it  would  be  an  advantage,  it  would  have  been  better  for  these  poor  apples 
to  have  been  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground  because  there  must  have  been  a  loss  to 
some  person,  and  the  man  who  lost  was  the  man  who  paid  for  the  apples  at  the  other 
end.  There  ought  to  be  a  better  understanding  in  some  way  as  to  the  importance 
of  putting  good  quality  fruit  on  the  market.  I  find,  further,  in  these  reports  of  yours, 
Mr.  Kuddick,  that  in  the  month  of  November  there  were  23  firms  or  individuals  en- 
gaged in  packing  apples  who  were  fined  for  improper  packing  and  marking  of  these 
apples  here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  some  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Now  if  23  firms  or  individuals  were  caught  and  fined  I  presume  there  were  123 
firms  that  were  not  caught  who  were  putting  stuff  on  the  market  that  should  not  have 
been  put  there.  If  we  can  get  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  to  see  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy  and  that  it  does  not  pay  them  to  put  inferior  fruit  on  the 
market  we  will  have  accomplished  a  great  deal.  A  gentleman,  a  wholesale  grocer  in 
Moose  Jaw,  told  me  that  he  knew  exactly  what  our  Ontario  apples  were,  he  was  an 
Ontario  man,  and  he  said  he  wanted  two  barrels.  He  paid  for  them  and  they  were 
guaranteed  right  but  when  he  came  to  open  the  barrels  he  found  that  the  fruit  for 
about  six  inches  from  the  top  was  all  right  but  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel  it  was 
all  wrong.  Another  wholesale  grocer  in  the  West  told  me  that  in  another  year,  if 
the  present  method  pursued  by  the  Ontario  packers  is  continued,  we  will  see  the 
finish  of  the  Ontario  green  apple  trade  in  the  West.  Now  this  is  a  very  serious 
problem  we  are  up  against  and  the  question  is  how  are  we  to  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs  and  give  the  people  of  the  West  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  Old  Country  a 
good  article,  an  article  which  is  right,  of  the  quality  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  same  state  of  affairs  exists  as  far  as  shipments  to  the  Old  Country  are  concerned. 
I  know  that  a  wholesaler,  Mr.  Stephens,  from  Hull,  Yorkshire,  England,  bought 
apples  in  our  part  of  the  country  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  they  were  so  perfect  and 
turned  out  so  satisfactorily  that  he  came  to  this  whole  section  of  country  and  made 
a  contract  for  a  large  supply,  but  unfortunately  the  farmers  thought  they  had  a  sure 
thing  and  they  put  up  such  poor  apples  that  when  they  got  on  the  Old  Country  market 
it  was  found  that  they  were  not  at  all  the  right  thing.  The  result  is  that  those  people 
have  lost  that  market  in  the  Old  Country  which  was  a  sure  market  for  them  if  they 
had  shipped  first  quality  fruit.  Now  we  are  up  against  two  problems,  how  to  get 
our  apples  on  the  market  in  the  best  condition  and  how  to  get  the  best  returns  from 
them.  This  brings  up  the  point,  how  can  we  bring  the  consumer  and  the  producer 
together  ?     Now  in  a  certain  line  of  product  in  which  I  am  interested,  I  make  evai)or- 
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ated  apples,  I  found  that  my  product  would  have  to  go  through  four  middlemen 
before  I  could  sell  to  the  consumer  in  Ontario  and  I  went  to  the  West  to  sell  my 
product.  I  found  I  could  sell  it  there  at  a  fair  profit,  this  year  it  will  just  barely 
pay  for  itself,  but  I  can  sell  it  at  a  very  small  profit  by  getting  close  to  the  consumer 
in  the  West.  The  problem  is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  profits  of  four  or  five  middlemen? 
These  are  the  problems  that  confront  us  in  connection  with  this  apple  question  and 
if  we  can  get  over  these  serious  difiiculties  that  now  exist  in  connection  with  the 
trade  I  think  it  will  benefit  not  only  the  consumer,  but  the  producer,  because  the 
apple  trade  of  Ontario  is  increasing  and  increasing  rapidly.  Probably  this  last  year 
there  have  been  20,000,000  bushels  of  apples  raised  in  Ontario  and  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  one-fourth  or  more  than  one-fourth  has  gone  to  the  V7est.  Now  if 
these  apples  can  be  put  up  in  proper  shape,  they  are  an  article  that  is  and  that  should 
be  in  great  demand  among  the  people  of  the  West  who  should  not  be  deprived  of  an 
important  article  of  food  because  of  improper  methods  of  handling. 

Mr.  Marshall. — ^Would  not  the  difficulty  be  overcome,  largely,  by  the  producer's 
and  the  packer's  names  being  put  on  the  barrel? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton). — May  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  put  on  record  a  letter  from 
a  man  who  moved  from  my  riding,  and  a  good  man  he  is,  in  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion we  are  discussing: 

Balgonie,  Sask.,  January  24,  1913. 
J.  E.  Armstrong,  M.P., 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

Dear  Sir,— Am  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  interest  you  and  your  col- 
leagues are  taking  in  behalf  of  the  fruit  business.  As  you  know  I  have  put  in 
the  better  part  of  my  life  in  the  fruit  business  around  Arkona  with  mj^  father, 
and  am  very  much  interested  in  the  business.  I  am  at  present  fifteen  miles 
east  of  Kegina  and  thought  possibly  a  few  facts  in  reference  to  the  fruit  condi- 
tions here  might  be  interesting.  Every  year  the  two  leading  merchants  here 
bring  in  a  car  of  apples  each.  This  year  an  outsider  ordered  a  ear  and  started 
taking  orders  at  $4.35  a  barrel.  The  store  then  put  the  price  to  $4  which  was 
two  cents  less  than  cost,  as  they  cost  $2.65  in  Ontario  and  freight  $1.37  a  barrel 
brings  them  $4.02.     Apples  were  quoted  here  at  $2.50  f.o.b.  Ontario. 

The  merchant  that  can  buy  a  car  of  apples  can  make  good  money  on  them 
here  at  $5  but  the  little  fellow  that  has  to  buy  from  the  wholesale  house  can't 
buy  them  for  that.  I  think  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  is  the  great  difference 
between  carlots  and  less  than  carlots.  Carlots  to  Balgonie  is  $1.37  per  barrel. 
Less  than  carlots,  $2.50  per  barrel.  I  had  two  barrels  shipped  from  Appin 
Junction  and  I  paid  $5.01  freight  on  them.  Express  rates  are  fierce.  Had  five 
gallons  syrup  shipped  from  Thedford  which  cost  me  $5  at  Arkona  and  express  was 
$8,  making  a  total  of  $13  for  five  gallons  syrup.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
man  that  got  70  cents  for  his  apples  and  which  sold  for  $5.75  in  Winnipeg.  I 
can  go  one  better  than  that.  My  father  bought  400  barrels  for  $200  from  one 
man  and  850  barrels  for  $550  from  another;  he  picked  and  packed  them  and  sold 
his  entire  pack  at  $2  per  barrel  to  a  local  buyer  who  sells  again  at  $2.50  per 
barrel.  There  seems  to  be  too  many  getting  a  slice.  I  received  10  cents  a  barrel 
for  all  I  coTild  place  up  here  at  $2.50  guaranteeing  75  per  cent  No.  1. 

Again  a  buyer  who  can  offer  a  straight  car  of  No.  1  Spies  would  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  $3.50  a  barrel  f.o.b.  Ontario  as  No.  1  Spies  are  in  great  demand. 

Trusting  that  something  may  be  done  that  will  not.  only  help  the  fruit  grower 
of  Ontario,  but  also  help  the  poor  Westerner  a  little  too,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JAS.  F.  LANG  AN. 
5— 2i 
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This  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  merely  goes  to  show  the  conditions  which  exist  lu 
the  West.     It  gives  the  opinion  of  a  man  whom  I  believe  to  be  reliable. 

The  Chairman.— What  price  did  he  say  was  paid  for  those  800  barrels  and  400 
barrels  respectively? 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton) .— He  bought  400  barrels  for  $200,  that  is  50  cents 
per  barrel;  and  850  barrels  for  $550,  which  would  be  about  the  same  pnce,  approxi- 
mately. 

Mr.  Thornton. — They  were  bought  by  the  orchard,  not  by  the  barrel. 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton).— They  were  bought  by  the  barrel  and  shipped  to  this 
man  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Garland.— They  are  still  buying  them  cheaper  than  we  are  getting  them  in 
Ottawa,  according  to  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.— Mr.  Kuddick  is  prepared  to  go  on,  gentlemen,  if  the  Committee 
wishes. 

Mr.  Kuddick. — There  is  not  any  doubt  about  it  in  my  mind  that  the  handling  of 
this  fruit  business  is  a  matter  which  calls  for  much  better  organization  than  exists 
at  present.  I  suppose  you  often  hear  references  to  it  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
farmers  engaged  in  fruit  raising  in  the  different  localities  in  Canada  can  take  goovl 
lessons  from  the  experience  of  the  California  fruit  growers  in  that  respect.  It  seems 
to  me  that  when  there  is  suiiicient  organization  in  Ontario,  we  should  market  our  apples 
through  some  central  agency,  just  as  they  do  in  California.  Cars  are  started  out — 
"tramps"  as  they  call  them — from  the  different  points  of  production,  and  move  for- 
ward to  a  central  distributing  agency.  Here  the  representative  of  the  central  agency 
diverts  the  cars  to  the  different  points  where  they  may  be  needed.  The  shippers  have 
no  idea  where  the  cars  are  going^  That  is  left  to  the  agents  who  are  advised  by 
manifest,  car  number,  etc.,  of  their  contents.  In  this  way  the  agents  have  all  the 
time  between  the  starting  of  the  car  and  the  time  of  its  arrival  to  make  the  sale.  Noi\' 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  apples  from  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  could  be  handled  in  the 
same  way  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage,  and  similarly  with  British  Columbia. 
The  diverting  point  for  British  Columbia  cars  would  he  at  Calgary.  I  believe  that 
some  sueli  kind  of  organization  is  imperative  in  order  that  fruit  growers  may  effect 
a  better  distribution  of  their  crops.  Hitherto,  shippers  have  been  taking  care  of  the 
large  centres,  sending  car  after  car  to  the  big  cities  in  excess  of  the  demand,  while 
at  the  same  time  many  small  localities  that  could  easily  have  taken  a  carload  of 
apples  were  neglected.  That  happened  all  over  the  West  last  year.  A  great  number' 
of  small  places  did  not  get  any  fruit  at  all,  while  at  other  points,  chiefly  in  the  bijr 
centres,  there  was  more  fruit  than  was  required. 

I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing  something  of  the  move- 
ment of  Eastern  apples  to  the  West.  I  have  not  got  the  complete  returns  yet  as 
apples  are  still  being  shipped,  but  we  are  making  an  attempt  this  year  to  collect  as 
accurately  as  possible  statistics  regarding  fruit  shipped  from  Eastern  Canada  to 
points  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  including  Northern  Ontario. 

The  partial  returns  show  that  33,100  barrels  have  been  shipped  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Winnipeg  and  the  West.     That  does  not  include  a  large  number  shipped  to  Toronto. 

Ottawa  and  Montreal.     The  year  before  they  shipped  a  good  deal  more  than  that 

including  Ontario  and  Quebec,  176,000  barrels.  As  near  as  I  can  find  out  from  the 
last  returns  which  are  in,  300,000  barrels  of  Ontario  apples  have  been  shipped  West 
of  the  Great  Lakes  this  year.  Th-is  includes  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Sudbury,  ISTorth  Bay 
and  Cobalt.  At  the  Soo  they  have  taken  12,000  barrels.  I  have  not  the  figures  from 
Sudbury  and  North  Bay  but  the  population  is  about  the  same. 
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By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  What  about  Port  Arthur? 

A.  I  liave  not  yet  got  the  figares  from  those  points,  but  they  have  very  nearly 
double  the  population  of  those  other  places;  and  in  this  connection  it  would  be  in- 
terestiug  to  stati  that  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  who  is  probably  tlie  best  informed  man 
ou  that  subject  in  the  Niagara  district,  says  that  they  have  shipped,  at  a  conservative 
estimate,  over  500  carloads  of  tender  fruit  from  the  Niagara  District  to  points  west  of 
the  Great  Lakes  this  past  season.  1  remember  six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  the  Rail- 
way Commission  wanted  to  make  experiments  with  refrigerator  cars  and  asked  for 
six  carloads  from  Ontario  in  a  week,  they  could  not  get  them  because  the  fruit  growers 
were  afraid  of  glutting  the  market.  The  figures  I  have  given  do  not  include  the  other 
tender  fruit  districts  in  Ontario  . 

It  may  also  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  American  apples  imported. 
1  got  the  figures  yesterday  down  to  the  end  of  December  from  the  Department  of 
Customs.  They  show  that  for  the  nine  months  ending  December  31st,  the  total 
number  of  apples  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia  was  239,728  barrels,  somewhat  less  you  see  than  the 
quantities  shipped  from  Ontario  alone.  The  figures  for  the  different  Provinces  are 
as  follows : — 

Prince  Edward  Island 18  barrels. 

New  Brunswick 852         '* 

Nova  Scotia 1,328         " 

Quebec 8,782        " 

Ontario 7,914         " 

Manitoba 37,032         " 

Saskatchewan 54,966         " 

Alberta 72,290        " 

British  Columbia 75,440         " 


239,728 


Last  year  for  the  same  period  we  imported  173,142  barrels. 

Mr.  Thornton. — I  presume  that  growers  in  the  United  States  were  seeking  a 
market  in  Canada.  Box  apples  of  the  very  best  quality  were  sold  in  Winnipeg  last 
year  for  $1.25  a  box. 

Mr.  RuDDiCK. — The  crop  in  the  Northwestern  States  was  exceedingly  heavy  and 
apples  from  these  States  have  been  sold  at  very  low  prices.  On  Colorado  Ganos,  sold 
at  Chicago  auction,  the  freight  was  37  cents  a  box,  auction  charges  5  per  cent,  net 
to  shipper  31  cents  and  a  fraction.  On  Winesape,  one  of  the  high  grade  apples,  freight 
charges  37  cents,  auction  charges  5  per  cent,  net  to  shipper  73  cents. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.J  : 

Q.  Have  you  the  figures  for  apples  sold  at  Winnipeg? 
A.  I  gave  those. 

By  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Q.  What  about  British  Columbia  apples  coming  East?  You  have  told  us  about 
Nova  Scotian  apples  going  into  the  western  provinces,  what  about  those  coming  East? 

A.  I  have  not  the  figures  of  the  quantities  shipped.  We  have  no  statistics,  but 
we  get  carload  figures  from  our  inspectors  at  the  different  points.  British  Columbia 
apples  are  shipped  mostly  into  Alberta,  and  to  some  extent  Saskatchewan,  and  even 
as  far  east  as  Winnipeg,  but  I  think  Alberta  takes  the  largest  quantity. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  the  quantities  ? 

A.  No,  I  have  not  got  them  yet 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton)  : 
Q.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in  reference  to  the  advisability  of  separating  the 
fruit  and  dairy  ends  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  I  realize  that  Mr.  Ruddick 
is  a  very  busy  man  and  most  of  his  energy  is  devoted  to  dairy  work,  and,  possibly,  he 
has  not  the  time  to  devote  to  the  fruit  industry  that  we  would  like  to  have  given  to  it. 
I  have  felt  this  for  many  years,  and  I  strongly  advocate  the  separation  of  the  Fruit 
Branch  from  the  Dairy  Branch  of  the  Department.  I  do  not  know  wnether  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  ask  Mr.  Ruddick  whether  he  has  a  great  deal  of  time  to  devote  to 
that  end  of  the  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — I  had  better  answer  that  question  as  it  deals  with  a  matter 
of  policy.  This  matter  has  been  under  consideration  for  a  good  many  years.  It  was 
urged  five  years  ago  by  the  Dominion  Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  again  a  year 
ago  when  a  Dominion  conference  of  fruit  growers  was  held.  I  may  say  briefly  that 
the  whole  matter  is  still  under  consideration.  I  am  in  touch  with  a  large  number,  of 
the  prominent  fruit  interests,  and  I  am  quite  hopeful  that  something  will  be  arranged 
that  will  satisfy  the  fruit  men  and  also  make  for  the  greater  expansion  of  the  work. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  more  in  connection  with  that  now,  except  this;  that  I 
do  not  think  there  has  been  any  material  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  fruit  growing 
interests,  nor  is  there,  what  some  people  imagine,  a  sort  of  stigma  on  the  fruit 
industry  because  it  is  associated  with  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch.  It  does 
not  take  a  subsidiary  position  because  it  is  so  coupled.  In  some  respects  it  is  neces- 
sarily coupled  with  the  cold  storage  industry.  Indeed,  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to 
pick  out  one  item  of  produce  from  the  cold  storage  system  and  deal  with  it  separately. 
Similarly  with  the  market  end.  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  fact,  as  Minister,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  expand  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  fruit  growing  industry  which  is 
attaining  very  large  proportions,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  the  figures,  the  fruit 
growing  industry  in  the  whole  country  represents  an  investment  of  $150,000,000.  I 
can  assure  Mr.  Armstrong  and  other  hon.  gentlemen  that  the  matter  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  I  trust,  before  a  great  while,  will  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton). — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  Minister  say  what  he 
has.  I  am  not  reflecting  on  Mr.  Ruddick's  management,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
cannot  possibly  have  the  time  to  give  to  this  matter  the  attention  it  should  receive, 
just  as  the  Minister  has  said.  An  industry  with  an  investment  of  $150,000,000  ought 
surely  to  be  worthy  of  a  separate  branch;  and  we  realize  that,  not  only  should  the 
apple  end  grow,  but  also  the  smaller  fruits.  I  know  one  firm  which  went  to  the  Old 
Country  last  year  and  purchased  300  tons  of  strawberries  to  put  into  jellies  and  jams 
to  help  supply  the  trade  here.  The  smaller  fruits  are  not  being  encouraged  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  which  they  should  be.  We  have  the  climate;  we  have  the  land; 
and  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  take  care  of  our  market. 

Mr.  Thornton. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  object  of  this  meeting  is  how  we  can 
better  advance  our  most  important  fruit  industry,  and  that  is  the  apple  industry.   There 
are  apple-growers  in  Ontario  who  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  their  orchards  and 
make  them  produce  abundantly  the  very  best  of  apples,  and  not  only  that  they  look 
carefully  after  the  picking  and  packing  of  their  fruit,  and  are  making  money  fast. 
They  give  the  consumer  the  utmost  satisfaction.     Now,  if  this  is  the  "experience  of 
certain  apple  farmers,  other  farmers  will  say:  Why  could  we  not  have  their  experience 
put  before  us  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  other  men  who  are  interested  in  the  an  1 
industry.     There  is  one  man  in  my  county  whose  name  on  a  consignment  of  annl  <?  t 
the  Old  Country  sells  the  fruit  without  any  inspection.     What  has  been  his  experience 
could  be  the  experience  of  the  majority  of  apple-growers.     How  can  we  get  that  '   f 
mation  to  the  farmers,  and  show  them  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  ihc 
farm?     That  is  the  question  that  should  occupy  Our  attention. 

Mr.  Marshall. — I  quite  agree    with    Mr.  Thornton.     If    we  could    force 
packer  to  put  his  name  on  the  can  or  package  that  would  improve  things  very  m     y. 
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faster  thau  anything  we  could  do.  I  know  from  experience.  We  buy  a  large  quan- 
tity of  apples  for  canning.  We  are  encouraging  growers  to  improve  their  apples 
and  we  pay  them  for  it.  Farmers  must  be  paid,  and  as  soon  as  the  buyer  decides  to 
encourage  the  man  who  is  careful  of  his  orchard  we  will  remedy  matters.  What 
will  do  that  is  the  price  he  gets  for  his  goods.  If  one  farmer  is  getting  poor  prices 
for  his  produce,  his  apples  or  what-ever  they  may  be,  that  farmer  will  ask  how  it  is 
that  Mr.  Thornton  is  getting  so  much  more.  On  investigation  he  will  find  that  Mr. 
Thornton  is  spraying  his  orchard  and  talking  particular  care  with  his  fruit.  I  will 
mention  something  that  happened  this  Session — and  I  do  not  like  to  give  my  oppo- 
nents too  much  encouragement.  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith  is  selling  apples  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Smith's  agent  called  on  some  of  the  buyers  and  I  went  with  him.  We  went  to  a 
large  retailer,  who  said  "I  am  filled  up  with  apples,  but  if  you  sell  apples  for  Mr. 
E.  D.  Smith  next  year,  I  am  willing  to  give  you  more  money."  I  enquired  the  reason 
and  the  reply  was  that  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith  has  a  reputation  for  producing  good  apples. 
Now,  we  do  not  want  to  ask  the  Government  to  do  everything  for  us.  We  can  help 
Mr.  Kuddick,  and  we  can  help  ourselves  by  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  own 
goods.  We  caixnot  expect  the  Government  to  inspect  every  apple  that  is  packed;  they 
simply  cannot  do  it.  But  we  can  improve  our  orchards.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  fruits.  There  has  been  something  said  about  a  glut  this  year  of  fruit.  These  gluts 
will  come,  and  we  cannot  help  it.  We  had  lots  of  peaches  rotting;  our  factories 
have  not  the  capacity  to  pack  them.  We  do  not  mind  that  when  it  comes  only  once 
every  six  or  seven  years.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
goods. 

Mr.  Sinclair. — Why  don't  you  can  them? 

Mr.  Marshall. — We  do  can  all  we  can.  We  are  trying  to  encourage  not  only 
apples  but  corn  and  x>&as  and  everything  that-is  put  in  cans. 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Euddick  has  something  to  say  about  the  inspection  and  he 
would  like  to  have  your  attention  for  a  little  while. 

Mr.  RuDDiCK. — ^I  have  got  away  from  my  notes  altogether  this  morning,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  our  inspection  service,  and  some  of  the  other 
things  which  we  are  doing  in  the  Department  to  benefit  the  fruit  industry.  The 
administration  of  what  is  known  as  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  comes  under  the  branch 
that  I  have  to  deal  with,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  re-organization  of  that  ser- 
vice during  the  past  season.  In  previous  years  the  total  number  of  inspectors  was 
thirty,  but  last  year  the  number  was  increased  to  forty-eight  and  a  different  arrange- 
ment was  put  in  force  for  carrying  out  the  work.  The  country  was  divided  into  five 
districts.  Each  district  has  a  Chief  Inspector  who  deals  more  directly  with  the 
inspectors  under  him  and  to  whom  in  many  cases  they  report  rather  than  to  the  Head 
Ofiice.  Number  1  district  includes  all  the  Maritime  Provinces.  There  are  altogether  nine 
inspectors  for  that  district,  with  one  Chief  Inspector.  Number  2  district  consists  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  and  Eastern  Ontario.  For  that  district  there  are  also  nine 
inspectors  with  one  Chief  Inspector.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  while  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  open,  a  large  number  of  inspectors  in  this  district  are  stationed  in 
Montreal,  and  then  they  are  moved  afterwards  to  points  on  Lake  Ontario.  That  part 
of  Ontario  West  of  Toronto-,  including  the  city  of  Toronto  itself,  is  Number  3  Dis- 
trict. There  are  ten  inspectors  for  this  district,  and  one  Chief  Inspector.  There 
is  one  inspector  at  Toronto,  one  takes  the  territory  from  Hamilton  to  St.  Catharines, 
and  one  from  St.  Catharines  to  Niagara  Eiver.  Then  we  have  special  districts  such 
as  the  Lake  Erie  Counties,  the  Inland  Counties  (Brant,  Oxford,  etc.)  Inland  Coun- 
ties (Waterloo  and  Wellington),  Lake  Huron  Counties,  Georgian  Bay  District,  and 
then  there  is  an  inspector  for  the  Soo  and  Northern  Ontario  and  one  for  Port  Arthur 
and  Fort  William.  The  Prairie  Provinces  form  Number  4  District,  the  sub-districts 
of  which  are:     Winnipeg  and  district,  Brandon,  Eegina,  Saskatoon,  Medicine  Hat, 
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Calgary,  Lethbridge,  and  Edmonton.  These  are  the  carload  points  throughout  most 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces.  There  are  very  few  carloads,  especially  of  imported  fruit, 
coming  in  at  any  other  points.  The  places  named  were  selected  so  that  the  inspectors 
could  keep  an  eye  on  the  imported  fruit  which  enters  into  competition  so  much  in 
those  markets  with  our  fruit  from  British  Colizmbia  and  Ontario.  In  British  Colum- 
bia there  are  three  inspectors  and  one  Chief  Inspector,  and  also  three  Customs  Officers 
acting  as  inspectors — one  at  Nelson,  one  at  Grand  Forks  and  one  at  Prince  Kupert. 
Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  last  year  there  were  five  Chief  Inspectors,  forty  In- 
spectors, and  three  Customs  Officers  acting  as  Inspectors.  Now  that  is  a  part  of  the 
work  performed  by  the  fruit  division  of  my  branch. 

Another  thing  which  we  have  carried  out  for  a  number  of  years  is  the  publication 
of  a  Fruit  Crop  Eeport,  and  I  have  here  a  set  of  the  reports  for  last  year,  if  any 
member  of  the  Committee  cares  to  see  them.  The  first  report  is  issued  in  May  and 
afterwards  monthly  down  to  the  month  of  September.  We  have  altogether  from  three 
to  four  thousand  fruit  crop  correspondents  in  difi^erent  parts  of  the  country.  Forms 
are  sent  out  to  them  which  they  are  asked  to  fill  out  and  send  in  just  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  report.  The  whole  thing  is  compiled  in  about  three  days;  and  special 
arrangements  are  made  with  the  printer  so  that  the  report  is  issued  within  two  or 
three  days  from  the  time  the  information  is  received.  The  publication  covers  the 
weather  conditions,  the  state  of  the  crops  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches, 
small  fruits,  insect  pests,  fungus  diseases,  spraying,  crop  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  and  various  other  matters  of  special  interest  to  the  fruit 
growers. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  How  late  in  the  season  are  the  Inspectors  employed? 

A.  Until  the  fruit  is  all  shipped. 

Q.  Are  they  all  still  performing  duties  as  Inspectors? 

A.  Not  all  of  them.  There  are  some  places  where  there  is  no  fruit  being  moved 
at  all.  Inspectors  are  located  in  those  Districts  of  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  where 
apples  are  stored  in  frost-proof  warehouses  and  they  are  kept  at  work  until  the  apples 
are  all  shipped. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  if  the  Inspectors  could  act  as  instructors  in 
these  fruit  houses  during  the  winter  months? 

A.  To  some  extent  they  always  act  in  that  way.  They  are  not  appointed  for 
that  particular  purpose,  but  all  the  inspectors  act  more  or  less  as  instructors, 
especially  where  the  packing  is  carried  on  in  fruit  houses  as  it  is  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario.  At  this  time  of  the  year  more  or  less  instruction  is  given,  parti- 
cularly in  the  new  districts.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  a  large  number  of  new  dis- 
tricts going  into  fruit  growing,  and  our  inspectors  endeavour  to  make  the  growers 
acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act — the  definitions  for  the  diiferent  grades,  and 
so  on.  The  growers  in  these  new  districts  all  need  a  little  help  at  first  and  they  get 
it  in  that  way,  the  inspectors  acting  as  instructors,  more  or  less,  at  all  times. 

Q.  The  intention  is  in  the  case  of  the  No.  1  apple,  that  every  apple  that  goes 
into  the  barrel  shall  be  perfect? 

A.  They  should  be  good  apples.  .; 

Q.  Yet  the  impression  is  abroad  that  ten  per  cent — and  some  people  even  have 
the  impression  that  twenty  per  cent — may  have  some  slight  defect. 

A.  The  Act  of  course  does  make  that  provision. 

Q.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Act  that  the  packer  shall  put  in 
imperfect  apples  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent. 

A.  The  Act  does  not  provide  that  the  packer  shall  deliberatel}  pat  iu  ten  per 
cent  of  inferior  apples.  It  was  recognized,  I  believe,  by  the  framers  of  the  Act,  that 
when  apples  are  being  packed  rapidly,  as  they  are  in  barrels,  a  few  inferior  apples 
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will  slip  ill  undetected.  The  provision  to  which  you  refer  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding-  against  a  prosecution  for  cases  of  this  character. 

Q.  The  packers  in  our  part  of  the  country  seem  to  think  that  they  are  allowed 
to  put  in  ten  per  cent  of  imperfect  apples. 

A.  Well,  of  course  you  have  to  administer  the  Act  as  it  is,  not  as  it  might  be. 
The  law  says  that  if  there  are  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  defective  apples  there 
cannot  be  a  prosecution. 

Q.  But  is  there  not  a  misapprehension  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  ten  per  cent 
of  apples  not  perfect  are  allowed  to  be  packed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — That  is  allowed  under  the  Statute  but  the  Act  does  not  say 
to  the  packer,  '  you  shall  put  in  ten  per  cent;'  it  says  '  you  shall  not  put  in  more  than 
ten  per  cent.'     It  is  a  concession. 

Mr.  Thornton. — The  packers  do  not  understand  that  every  apple  they  put  in  is 
to  be  perfect,  and  that  the  law  does  not  apply  if  ten  per  cent  escapes  their  attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — I  do  not  think  we  could  word  the  clause  very  differently. 
When  the  Act  was  amended  a  few  years  ago,  under  the  '  fancy  grade '  established,  the 
packers  were  not  to  put  up  anything  under  grade.  This  was  extremely  difficult  to  live 
up  to,  and  later  on  it  was  considered  wise  to  establish  a  first  grade  and  to  provide 
that  if  a  man  did  not  pack  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  imperfect  apples  he  could  not 
be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Thornton. — Yes,  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  provide  in  the  Act  that  they 
should  be  instructed  that  they  are  not  to  put  in  10  per  cent  of  lower  grade? 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — You  could  hardly  make  that  provision  in  the  Act  in  that 
way.     In  enacting  a  law  you  have  to  lay  down  certain  facts  which  must  be  observed. 

Mr.  Thorxtox. — I  make  that  suggestion  because  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
packers  are  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  They  believe 
that  it  is  the  intention  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  put  in  10  per  cent,  of  lower 
grade  fruit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — Well,  they  are,  the  Act  provides  that  up  to  that  limit  lower 
grade  fruit  may  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Thornton. — As  a  matter  of  fact  that  gives  them  a  little  liberty  and  they 
take  advantage  of  it  to  put  in  25  or  30  per  cent  sometimes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — In  that  case  it  is  an  infraction  of  the  law  for  which  a 
penalty  is  provided. 

Mr.  Thornton. — That  is  all  right  if  you  catch  them. 

Mr.  KuDDiCK. — I  understand  from  the  Chairman  that  the  time  has  arrived  to 
close  the  evidence  for  the  present.  There  are  a  number  of  other  points  I  would 
have  liked  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  but  they  may,  I  suppose,  stand 
over  until  another  occasion.  I  would  have  liked  to  refer  to  the  work  which  we  do  in 
connection  with  our  cargo  inspection,  having  regard  to  the  proper  handling  and 
stowage  of  fruit  on  ocean  steamers,  and  to  the  handling  on  arriving  at  Montreal  and 
other  terminals  by  the  cartage  companies.  In  order  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  information  we  get  on  this  subject  I  have  here  reports  from  two  ocean  steam- 
ships (exhibiting  reports).  This  (indicating  report)  is  for  the  steamer  Eapahannock, 
which  sailed  from  Halifax  on  December  13th,  and  these  cover  the  particulars  of  a 
lot  of  apples  shipped  on  that  steamer;  we  have  the  temperature  at  which  they  were 
carried,  the  temperature  for  the  entire  pieriod  during  which  they  were  in  the  steamer 
and  the  condition  in  which  they  arrived  at  the  other  side,  the  reports  from  both  ends, 
the  loading  and  the  discharge,  so  that  a  shipper  who  wants  to  get  a  report  as  to  the 
way  in  which  his  apples  were  handled  is  able  to  get  that  information  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 
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By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.): 

Q.  The  report  on  the  cargo  of  apples  shipped  on  the  Rapahannock  will  be  made 
to  you  by  the  cargo  inspector  at  Halifax? 

A.  Yes,  a  general  report  from  the  cargo  inspector,  who  takes  notes  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  loaded  at  the  port  of  shipment,  where  they  were 
placed  in  the  steamer,  and  we  place  these  thermometers,  this  is  a  model  which  I  am 
exhibiting  to  you  (holding  up  model),  in  the  hold  with  the  fruit.  The  thermometer 
is  locked  up,  and  it  is  enclosed  in  a  case  which  is  perforated  so  that  it  records  the 
temperature  for  the  whole  time  the  steamer  is  crossing  the  ocean,  giving  us  a  com- 
plete record.  This  thermometer  is  set  before  it  is  placed  in  the  case  and  cannot  be 
tampered  with;  the  inspectors  hold  the  key.  Upon  arrival  at  the  other  side  our  in- 
spector there  opens  the  case,  takes  off  the  record  and  sends  it  to  the  Department.  I 
have  the  records  of  the  temperature  covering  every  shipment  of  fruit  that  has  been 
made  from  Montreal  and  Halifax  during  the  past  year. 

Q.  You  can  tell  from  that  record  when  the  fruit  arrives  over  there  whether  the 
temperature  has  been  too  high  or  too  low? 

A.  Certainly,  we  have  an  accurate  record  of  the  temperature  for  every  minute 
the  fruit  was  on  the  boat,  and  last  year  if  you  will  look  over  the  records  of  the  tem- 
peratures you  will  find  they  were  very  good  indeed. 

By  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Q.  You  have  inspectors  on  the  other  side  at  London? 

A.  Yes,  at  London,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Bristol  and  Liverpool.  One  half  of 
these  reports  come  from  the  other  side  and  the  other  half  from  the  inspector  at  this 
side.  These  (exhibiting  documents)  are  the  original  thermograph  reports  and  we 
use  these  as  negatives  from  which  to  make  blue  prints.  We  can  make  as  many 
prints  as  we  like.  The  sliippers  get  one,  one  is  filed  in  the  Exchange  Room  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  Montreal.  We  have  another  here  from  the  S.S.  'Zealandia'  from 
Vancouver  to  Sydney,  Australia,  shoaving  an  excellent  record  of  35  degrees  through- 
out the  voyage.  We  have  also  records  here  taken  on  refrigerator  cars  from  the 
Okanagan  Valley  to  Calgary;  they  borrowed  some  of  our  thermographs  this  year  to 
make  these  records. 

The  Chairman. — We  will  have  another  meeting  at  which  you  can  present  the 
information. 

By  Mr.  Sinclair: 

Q.    You  own  the  thermometers? 

A.  Yes,  the  Department  owns  the  thermographs.  They  cannot  be  tampered  with 
en  route  as  the  keys  are  held  by  the  inspectors  only.  The  case  is  stowed  as  a  piece 
of  cargo  with  the  apples,  cheese,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  insi)ector  on  the 
other  side  takes  off  this  record  and  mails  it  back  to  the  head  office  here.  The  instru- 
ment remains  on  the  ship  and  comes  back  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.) : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  using  these  thermographs? 

A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  How  is  it,  if  you  have  these  records,  that  shippers  come  up  here  and  tell  us 
that  conditions  in  the  hold  of  the  steamer  are  such  and  so  as  a  result  of  which  they 
suffer  heavy  loss,  as  much  as  $20,000  having,  it  is  said,  been  lost  in  one  shipment 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions? 

A.  Of  course  you  see  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  apples  shipped  in  ordinary 
holds;  we  get  the  records  of  temperature  in  these  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  records 
apply  more  particularly  to  the  cold  storage,  although,  as  I  say,  as  far  as  possible  we 
get  the  temperature  in  the  ordinary  holds,  and  a  great  many  of  these  records  are  of  the 
ordinary  kind.     There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  temperatures  on  board 
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steamships  even  in  the  ordinary  cargo  holds  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the  improvement 
in  the  system  of  ventilation.  At  one  time  ships  were  very  poorly  ventilated,  especially 
these  tramp  steamers  as  they  are  called,  which  are  under  charter  for  a  number  of 
trips.  Many  had  no  ventilation  at  all  except  that  provided  by  the  ordinary  cowls, 
but  the  contracts  are  now  made  to  require  forced  ventilation  by  means  of  fans,  so 
that,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  weather  is,  there  will  be  proper  ventilation 
in  the  holds.  The  question  of  ventilation  is  a  very  important  one.  If  you  put  20,000 
barrels  of  apples  in  the  hold  of  the  steamer  which  is  not  properly  ventilated,  the 
process  of  ripening  goes  on  generating  heat  which  is  not  removed."  But,  as  I  say, 
there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  ventilation  on  ships  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.— I  think  this  cold  storage  question  is  of  such  importance  that  we 
will  require  another  meeting,  and  we  have  Mr.  Kuddick  near  at  hand  so  that  we  can 
get  him  at  any  time  to  give  us  further  information  respecting  it.  It  was  suggested 
by  someone,  I  think  Mr.  Thornton,  and  I  think  by  a  number  of  other  members,  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  summon  some  of  the  leaders  and  experts  in  this  industry,  to  come 
before  this  Committee  and  give  evidence  with  relation  to  the  problems  which  con- 
front us.  If  any  members  of  the  Committee  desire  to  submit  a  motion  in  this 
direction  I  will  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  RuDDiCK. — I  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee — I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  do  it  earlier — to  this  report  of  the  Third  Conference  of  Fruit  Growers  held 
last  year.  I  think  they  have  been  sent  to  all  members  of  Parliament,  but  in  any 
case  copies  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  And  then  we  have  the  report  of  Mr.  Bunting 
on  the  Fruit  Growing  Industry  made  last  year,  covering  the  whole  of  Canada.  I 
would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Department's  trial  shipment  of 
peaches  to  England  in  1910,  giving  full  particulars.  I  may  say  that  as  a  result  of 
these  trial  shipments  of  peaches  from  the  Niagara  district,  the  business  has  been 
carried  on  ever  since.  One  grower  alone  last  year  shipped  8,000  cases  of  peaches 
In  1910,  3,000  cases  of  peaches  were  shipped.  These  are  single  layer  cases,  aboul 
the  same  length  and  width  as  an  apple  box,  and  holding  about  six  pounds  of  fruit 
The  grower  I  mentioned  has  made  a  success  of  it.  I  don't  know  just  what  his  returns 
are,  but  I  presume  they  are  satisfactory,  because  he  continues  to  ship. 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton). — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  move  that  Mr.  Daniel 
Johnson,  President  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  be 
asked  to  appear  before  this  Committee  and  give  evidence  on  the  fruit  industry  in 
general. 

Motion  carried. 
'Committee  adjourned. 
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House  of  Commons, 

Committee  Koom  No.  105, 

Tul:rsday,  February  6,  1913. 

The  Select  Standing  Comniittee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  met  here  this 
day  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Sexsmith,  presiding. 

The  Chairman. — The  hour  has  arrived  for  the  commencement  of  business.  Mr. 
Daniel  Johnson,  of  Forest,  Ontario,  President  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, is  here  in  answer  to  our  call  and  will  be  prepared  to  give  whatever  informa- 
tion he  has  with  respect  to  the  fruit  industry. 

Mr.  Johnson. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen;  This  is  the  firet  time  tiiat  I  have 
been  called  before  your  Committee,  and  I  frankly  confess  that  I  scarcely  know  what 
to  say  or  do.  I  believe  that  I  am  to  be  questioned  as  to  what  I  know  about  the  fruit 
industry.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  that  turns  out  to  be  the  ease  because  I  do  not 
ixretend  to  be  much  of  a  speaker.  I  would  very  much  rather  that  you  should  ques- 
tion me  regarding  the  fruit  trade  of  Ontario,  or  of  Canada,  and  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  answer  those  questions  as  far  as  my  information  will  allow.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  pretend  to  know  all  about  the  fruit  growing  business.  I  have  been  a  fruit 
grower  all  my  life,  and  my  whole  time  has  been  spent  in  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  fruit.  Along  those  lines,  dealing  with  the  various  topics  and  the  various 
stages  of  the  fruit  industry,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  your  questions. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton)  : 

Q.  We  understand,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  the  growers  of  apples  are  not  receiving  a 
fair  return  for  their  labour,  and  that  the  consumer  of  apples  is  paying  too  much. 

A.  That  is  a  fact,  there  is  no  question  about  it.  In  Western  Ontario,  where  I 
live,  I  believe  that  fully  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  fruit  went  to  waste  last  season. 
It  was  a  very  common  thing,  in  driving  up  and  down  the  country,  to  see  the  apples 
either  lying  upon  the  ground  or  hanging  upon  the  trees,  simply  going  to  waste,  while 
the  purchaser  or  the  consumer  in  the  West  was  paying  a  very  high  and  unreasonable 
price  for  his  fruit.  Now  that  is  controlled  very  largely  by  circumstances.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  the  fruit  industry  is  not  organized  as  it  should  be.  I  have  here 
some  figures  showing  the  average  price  received  by  the  grower  for  his  apples.  The 
average  price,  f.o.b.,  paid  by  the  apple  dealers  this  season  was  about  $2.25  per  barrel. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  To  what  kind  of  apples  does  that  statement  apply  ? 

A.  Baldwins,  Spies,  Greenings,  Kussets  and  such  varieties  as  that — the  standard 
varieties.  For  these  apples  the  farmer  sometimes  gets  75  cents,  sometimes  50  cents, 
sometimes  $1.00  per  barrel.  Sometimes  the  farmer  gets  more,  sometimes  he  gets  less. 
Unfortunately,  this  year  I  believe  the  price  was  perhaps  less  than  75  cents  per  barrel 
in  a  great  many  places.  That  was  owing,  I  think,  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
dealers.  Very  often  a  dealer  will  go  around  the  country,  look  the  apple  orchards  over 
and  offer  the  farmer  a  certain  price  for  his  orchard.  A  case  comes  to  my  mind  just 
now  in  my  own  county  where  a  Monian  had  an  orchard  in  which  she  had  taken  a 
considerable  amount  of  pride,  and  she  had  a  nice  crop  of  apples.  Well,  a  dealer 
came  to  her  and  offered  $125  for  her  orchard.  She  thought  the  offer  was  not  suffi- 
cient, but  what  could  she  do?  She  said  to  herself:  T  cannot  do  better,  there  is  only 
one  dealer  in  this  district,  and  if  I  do  not  sell  to  him  my  apples  will  go  to  waste  ' 
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tShe  came  down  to  see  me  about  it.  I  told  her  I  thought  the  price  was  a  most  unrea- 
sonable one  for  her  orchard.  The  woman  said:  'I  will  have  to  take  it,  there  is 
nothing-  else  for  me  to  do".  I  said:  "I  will  see  if  I  cannot  get  jjour  orchard  into 
the  Association."  I  went  to  the  Association  and  told  the  members  the  stoiy  of  how 
this  woman  had  taken  such  care  of  her  orchard  and  yet  was  only  offered  $125  for 
it.  out  of  which  she  had  to  pay  the  board  of  pickers  and  packers  as  well  as  haul  the 
apples  to  the  station.  The  Association  decided  to  admit  her  into  their  ranks.  The 
sequel  is  that  I  had  a  letter  from  her  just  before  I  left  for  Ottawa,  stating  that  she 
had  received,  through  the  medium  of  the  Association,  $1,035  for  her  orchard. 

By  21  r.  Schaffner: 

Q.  Does  the  system  of  selling  orchards  prevail  very  largely  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces ? 

A.  It  obtains  very  largely  throughout  Ontario. 

Q.  Does  it  prevail  in  Nova  Scotia  ? 

A.  I  believe  the  fruit  growers  of  iSTova  Scotia  are  going  into  co-operation  very 
largely  in  the  marketing  and  handling  of  their  fruit. 

Q.  They  are  not  selling  their  orchards? 

A.  I  am  not  sure  about  Nova  Scotia.  I  think  they  do  follow  the  practice  to 
some  extent  but  not  to  the  extent  they  do  in  Ontario. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  Did  this  woman  net  over  $l,100i? 

A.  She  says,  '  I  received  from  my  orchard  $1,035.'  I  think  that  after  paying 
for  spraying  pumps,  spraying  material,  cultivating  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  sh  • 
<;laims  to  have  received  about  $700. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (LamhtonJ  : 

Q.  Would  a  Central  Go-operative  Association  be  a  benefit  to  the  industry? 
A.  I  believe  it  would.     They  have  formed  such  an  association  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  it  is  working  out  very  satisfactorily,  according  to  my  information. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  Is  that  for  marketing  the  fruit? 
A.  For  packing  and  marketing. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton) : 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  want  of  uniformity  in  standards  among  the  inspectors? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  there  is,  and  on  several  occasions  I  have  raised  my  voice 
against  that.  I  believe  that  inspectors  sometimes  mark  down  fruit  at  one  end  and 
pass  it  at  the  other,  that  there  is  not  a  uniformity  of  judgment  amongst  the  inspec- 
tors at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  marking  of  apples. 

Q.  Would  a  vigorous  policy  of  advertising  be  of  any  effect? 

A.  No  doubt  it  would  be. 

By  Mr.   Thornton: 

Q.  You  have  said,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  not  uniformity.  Could  we  not 
get  the  inspectors  together  and  have  them  adupt  some  uniform  standard? 

A.  That  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Q.  There  should  be  selection? 

A.  I  believe  that  is  right.  I  believe  the  inspectors  should  be  taught  a  uniform 
packing.  I  believe  they  should  be  taken  to  a  school  and  taught  to  have  uniform 
opinions. 
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By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  What  do  you  sviggest? 

A.  They  have  packing  schools.  There  is  one  at  present  at  Guelph  where  people 
are  being  educated  how  to  pack  apples.  We  have  three  men  there  now,  learning  how 
to  pack  boxes.     The  school  is  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  oi  Ontario. 

Bi/  Mr.  Armsbong  (Lamhton) : 

Q.  Should  fruit  associations  be  given  wider  powers,  and  if  so,  what  would  you 
advise  ? 

A.  I  think  they  have  powers  now  to  organize  as  they  wish.  At  least,  if  they 
haven't,  it  can  be  very  easily  arranged. 

By  Mr.  Schaffner: 

Q.  Will  you  state  in  a  few  words  what  is  the  system  of  gathering  and  packing 
apples  in  the  Dominion? 

A.  The  system  in  Ontario— I  could  only  speak  of  the  Dominion  in  a  general 
way,  but  I  know  Ontario  fairly  well— is  for  the  apples  to  be  picked,  and  packed  right 
in  the  orchard.     They  are  then  hauled  to  the  station  and  thence  shipped. 

Mr.  Schaffner. — A  very  different  system  prevails  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Johnson. — ^Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Schaffner. — For  three  or  four  miles  the  stations  are  very  thick.  They  have 
immense  buildings  where  the  farmer  brings  his  apples  just  as  he  picks  them  from  the 
tree,  and  they  are  packed  there  and  then  shipped. 

Mr.  Johnson. — That  is  being  done  in  a  good  many  places  in  Ontario,  but  the 
other  is  the  general  method. 

By  Mr.  Schaffner: 

Q.  Is  it  a  good  way? 

A.  It  is  the  best  way,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  central  packing  house 
system  is  the  best. 

Q.  What  is  the  weakness  of  the  orchard  packing  system? 

A.  Well,  there  are  so  many  different  grades  of  packing.  For  instance,  an  apple 
buyer  sends  four  or  five  gangs  down  to  the  orchard.  Each  gang  works  separately 
picking  down  the  apples  and  packing  them  in  barrels  where  they  are  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  weather.  The  result  is  that  the  packer  or  shipper  probably  has  half  a  dozen 
different  grades  of  apples. 

The  Chairman. — The  advantage  in  the  other  system  is  that  the  apples  are  always 
dry. 

Mr.  Johnson. — Yes,  they  are  always  dry,  and  in  the  orchards  they  very  often 
get  wet. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  How  about  cold  storage  when  they  are  packed  in  the  orchard?  Are  they  not 
frequently  left  there  for  days? 

A.  I  have  seen  apples  lying  six  weeks  and  then  shipped  to  the  Old  Country. 

By  Mr.  Morphy: 

Q.  After  lying  in  heaps? 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  Would  there  not  be  a  danger  in  packing  these  apples  and  shipping  them? 
A.  In  my  own  orchard  I  have  men  to  pick  the  apples  at  so  much  per  barrel  and 
a  team  draws  them  to  the  packing  house  on  a  low  truck,  and  they  are  packed  there 
Q.  Probably  you  are  close  to  the  station? 
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A.  My  packing  li-.n",&e  is  in  center  of  the  orchard  but  some  of  the  co-operative 
association  draw  their  apples  four,  five  and  sometimes  eight  miles. 

Q.  Where'/. 

A.  At  Forest  in  Lambton  County. 

Q.  Does  it  always  arrive  in  good  condition  ? 

A.  Well,  at  first  the  fruit  was  bruised  a  little,  but  soon  they  learned  to  handle 
the  apples  carefully  and  when  springs  are  put  under  the  racks  and  there  is  a  little 
hay  in  the  bottom  of  the  racks,  the  apples  arrive  in  good  condition. 

Q.  They  are  conveyed  in  barrels  ? 

A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton) : 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  shipments  to  the  Old  Country.  Did  you  find  them, 
satisfactory  ? 

A.  No,  very  unsatisfactory.  This  year  I  sent  two  cars  and  it  was  two  cars  too 
many.     I  have  always  lost  money  on  apples  shipped  to  the  Old  Country. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  How  is  that? 

A.  They  never  arrive  in  good  condition. 

Q.  How  are  they  packed? 

A.  In  barrels. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  weakness? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  cold  storage  ever  been  tried? 

A.  All  I  know  is  that  the  apples  are  shipped  in  good  condition  ar  i  arrive  either 
slack  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  don't  sell  for  anything  like  they  should.  I  be- 
lieve dealers  this  year  are  losing  money  in  large  quantities  by  shipping  apples  to 
the  Old  Country.     They  bring  in  poor  returns. 

Q.  Is  there  any  co-operative  system  between  dealers  here  and  in  the  Old  Cooin- 
try?     Is  there  no  agent  to  handle  the  apples  there? 

A.  Not  in  the  Old  Country.  This  year  there  is  an  association  to  which  I,  my 
brothers  and  a  few  friends  belong.  We  have  our  own.  salesmen  in  the  West,  who 
look  after  our  interests  there,  but  usually  the  associations  have  no  representatives 
either  in  the  West  or  in  the  Old  Country.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  of  any  association 
that  has  a  representative  in  the  Old  Country. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  weakness? 

A.  Yes.  I  never  could  quite  understand  why  the  associations  did  not  have 
their  representatives.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  in  the  Old 
Country  and  he  tells  me  that  prices  received  at  auctions  are  ruinou*. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton): 

Q.  It  is  quite  understood  that  there  is  an  understanding  between  the  dealers 
and  the  sellers  at  auctions? 

A.  Yes.  Generally  speaking  there  is  an  understanding  between  auction  men 
and  the  dealers  over  there,  but  I  have  never  investigated  and  I  cannot  speak  definite- 
ly about  that. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  Selling  then  by  auction  is  a  wholesale  business.  They  are  not  disposed  of 
in  small  quantities? 

A.  Oh,  no,  whole  carloads  are  sold  out  in  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  So  the  small  seller  has  no  chance? 

A.  Oh,  no,  they  won't  let  him  in.  I  understood  that  in  Liverpool  only  members 
are  allowed  to  get  in  on  the  market. 
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Q.  Probably  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  the  English  end  of  the  apple  business . 
A.  I  believe  that  is  so. 

By  Mr.  Wilsoji  C'Ventvoiih) : 
Q.  Do  you  favour  a  commission  appointed  by  the  government  to  receive  fruit. 
A.  I  think  something  like  that  should  be  done.    I  don't  know  just  what  powers 
you  have  but  something  of  that  nature  would  be  a  good  thing. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  It  seems  to  me,  from  what  you  have  told  us,  that  possibly  right  there  is  the 
difficulty  that  confronts  the  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotian  apple  raiser  and  dealer  who 
ships  apples  to  the  Old  Country? 

A.  Well  I  have  found  that  out. 

Q.  If  tJiat  is  the  case  then  it  is  up  to  the  authorities  here  to  look  into  the  matter 
and  remedy  it. 

A.  I  would  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  a  vital  point  in  this  investigation. 

A.  The  Old  Country  markets  are  so  dangerous  that  most  fruit  men  I  associate 
with  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (JUambton)  : 

Q.  What  about  transportation  facilities  to  the  Old  Country? 

A.  They  are  not  very  satisfactory.  I  can  ship  apples  to  Calgary  and  land  them 
there  in  good  shape,  but  fruit  going  to  England  is  always  damaged.  That  is  a  general 
complaint  throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  Is  the  Western  market  sufficiently  large  to  absorb  all  the  apples  you  have  to 
ship? 

A.  It  is  a  good  market  and  Western  people  are  prepared  to  pay  a  good  price,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  their  demand. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong   (Lkimbton)  : 

Q.  Don't  the  people  in  the  West  get  a  lot  of  apples  from  Washington  and  Oregon  '< 

A.  I  believe  the  three  Western  Provinces  take  about  sixty  per  cent  of  their  apple- 
from  the  States.  We  had  a  salesman  at  Eegina  last  year  and  in  every  letter  he  told 
me  about  the  carloads  of  American  fruit  coming  in  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  why? 

A.  He  told  me  that  they  were  using  boxes,  and  another  reason  was  that  the 
freight  rates  were  cheaper. 

Mr.  Douglas. — I  think  the  real  reason  is  the  packing. 

Mr.  Johnson. — That  is  one  reason,  we  have  three  men  at  the  Agricultural  College 
learning  how  to  pack  boxes  now. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  You  told  us  that  your  trade  in  the  West  has  been  quite  satisfactory? 

A.  Yes,  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  fact? 

A.  We  had  a  salesman  in  the  West  looking  after  our  own  interests. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact,  as  Mr.  Douglas  has  suggested,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit 
that  went  to  the  West  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

A.  That  is  very  true. 

Q.  Kow  'do  you  pack  your  apples? 

A.  \\  t-  pack  our  apples  in  barrels  very  carefully.  Number  One's  are  90  per  cent 
clear  of  all  defects,  or  we  try  to  have  the  grade  clear  of  all  defects.  The  Number  Two's 
were  80  per  cent  without  scabs  or  worm-holes  or  anything  of  that  kind.     We  have 
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found  our  Western  trade  to  be  a  pretty  fair  one,  but  last  season  there  were  so  many- 
apples  in  the  West,  that  I  have  three  or  four  cars  in  storage  there  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Is  there  a  demand  for  Number  Two's  in  the  West? 

A.  Yes,  there  is  a  demand  for  Number  Two's.  We  have  sold  No.  Two's  in  Moose- 
jaw  for  $4.40  a  barrel  delivered  in  ear  lots. 

By  Mr.  Morphy: 

Q.  What  is  the  size  and  weight  of  the  most  economical  box  that  you  ship,  and 
the  one  that  gives  the  best  results? 

A.  We  hav.e  figured  that  out  and  we  think  that  the  uniform  Oox  used  for  the 
Dominion  is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  It  weighs,  I  think,  about  50  lbs.  or  three 
boxes  to  the  barrel. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  handling  of  that  box,  apart  from  the  packing,  that 
prevents  the  bruising  of  the  fruit? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  grasp  your  question. 

Q.  The  box  is  lighter  than  the  barrel? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  is  the  fruit  sent  in  the  box  less  liable  to  be  bruised? 

A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of  this  trade? 

A.  Yes,  a  very  great  factor.  The  Westerner,  I  believe,  gets  his  apples  in  good 
condition  in  the  box,  whereas  there  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  bruised  by 
pressure  in  the  barrel. 

Q.  In  a  box  the  apples  are  packed  better  and  wrapped  in  paper? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  affect  the  fruit  at  all  by  absorbing  moisture? 

A.  The  paper  protects  the  fruit  from  evaporation,  to  some  ext«5nt. 

Q.  And  also  protects  the  apples  from  bruising? 

A.  The  apples  are  held  in  position  and  kept  from  bruising. 

Q.  What  is  the  extra  cost  of  packing  apples  in  boxes? 

A.  I  think  it  costs  about  10  cents  to  pack  a  box  of  apples  and  probably  3  or  4 
cents  for  the  paper. 

By  Mr.  Schaffner: 

Q.  What  does  the  box  cost? 

A.  It  costs  about  16  cents,  whereas  a  barrel  costs  45  cents. 

Q.  There  is  very  little  difference  then? 

A.  Not  very  much  difference. 

Mr.  Thornton. — With  reference  to  the  question  that  was  raised  a  moment  ago, 
I  think  by  Mr.  Douglas,  that  question  to  my  mind  is  a  very  vital  one.  On  a  previous 
occasion  Doctor  ]\iclntyre,  and  I  think  every  Western  Member  has  done  the  same 
thing,  drew  attention  jto  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  going  to  the  West 
is  not  good,  and  the  result  is  disastrous  to  our  Ontario  apple  trade  there. 

Mr.  Johnson. — That  is  true. 

Mr.  Thornton. — We  heard  a  great  deal  about  that  this  year. 

Mr.  Johnson. — Two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  out  in  the  West  myself  looking 
into  that  matter  and  saw  so  much  of  it  that  I  was  actually  ashamed  to  tell  the  people 
ilicre  I  was    an  Ontario  fruit  shipjier. 

By  Mi:  Thornton: 

Q.  What  is  the  remedy  for  that  state  of  affairs? 

A.  Inspection  at  the  point  of  shipment,  I  believe,  very  largely.  I  believe  that 
apples  should  be  inspected  before  they  are  shipped,  and  the  man  who  does  not  put 
up  good  apples  should  not  be  allowed  to  ship  at  all.  The  staff  of  Insipectors  who  are 
doing  the  inspecting  at  the  present  time,  are  good  men  and  are  doing  good  work 
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but  the  staff  should  be  greatly  increased.     I  believe  that  a  dishonest  shipper  should 
bo  made  honest  and  should  be  prevented  from  sLip-ping  inferior  apples. 

Mr.  ScHAFFNER.— You  have  a  great  contract  on  your  hands  in  undertaking  that 
Mr.  Johnson.— I  admit  that  it  will  be  a  large  contract,  but  if  a  thing  is  worth 
doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well. 

By  Mr.  S chaff ner: 
Q.  How  would  you  go  about  it? 
A.  I  will  give  you  my  views  as  to  that. 

By  Mr.  Ross : 

Q.  How  would  you  manage  that  inspection  in  the  County  of  Middlesex? 

A.  Most  of  the  apples  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  are  shipped  via  Grand  Trunk, 
and  the  inspectors,  could  go  up  and  down  the  line  from  Stratford  to  Sarnia  and  back, 
again  on  the  other  line  to  London.  A  strict  inspector  could  pretty  well  size  up  all 
the  shipments. 

Q.  In  our  part  of  the  country,  in  shipping  apples  we  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
system  of  communication  with  the  consumer  in  the  West.  Now,  how  can  we  establish 
direct  communication  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer? 

A.  By  a  system  of  co-operative  marketing.  Unfortunately  in  Middlesex,  I  think 
there  are  only  one  or  two  Associations.  Practically  speaking  Middlesex  has  no  co- 
operative Associations  at  all. 

Q.  Has  Oxford  County  any  co-operative  Associations? 

A.  In  Oxford  County  I  think  there  are  one  or  two,  but  speaking  generally,  they 
have  no  Associations.  The  growers  are  simply  the  prey  of  any  dealer  who  happens 
to  drop  in.  Of  course  we  are  all  human,  and  I  suppose  the  dealer  tries  to  make  the 
best  bargain  he  can. 

Q.  Have  these  co-operative  Associations  a  selling  agencj-  in  the  West? 

A.  As  a  rule  they  appoint  a  man  who  imderstands  the  business.  Their  secreta- 
ries and  their  salesmen  all  understand  the  marketing  of  apples.  In  every  town  you 
will  find  a  man  who  understands  that  business  to  some  extent.  In  the  County  of 
Middlesex  I  know  a  number  of  these  qualified  men  who  act  as  managers  of  the  Asso- 
ciations, and  as  a  result  they  get  well  into  touch  with  the  trade.  Furthermore,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ontario,  and  the  Dominion,  have  assisted  us  a  great 
deal  in  sending  the  names  of  members  of  the  Associations  to  dealers. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  it  cost  ten  cents  to  pack  a  box 
of  apples.     Would  that  include  picking  and  packing? 

A.  Not  the  packing. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  pick  and  pack,  otherwise  your  statement  might  be  found 
to  be  mis-leading. 

A.  I  find  that  on  the  average  to  pack  a  barrel  of  aipples  costs  15  cents.  Now 
there  are  three  boxes  to  the  barrel,  and  the  cost  for  picking  would  be  five  cents  a  box. 

Q.  The  cost  for  packing  a  box  is  ten  cents  ? 

A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton)  : 
Q.  That  does  not  take  them  off  the  trees? 
A.  Yes,  that  takes  the  apples  off  the  trees. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  With  regard  to  our  trade  with  the  Northwest — and  this  I  think  is  vital— 
you  said  you  thought  that  a  grower  who  would  not  put  up  good  fruit  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  sending  a  barrel  of  apples  to  the  West. 
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A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  would  yoti  propose  doing  that? 

A.  I  would  prosecute  any  man  who  shipped  out  bad  fruit  intentionally.  Vn- 
doubtedly  there  are  men  putting  up  fruit  who  do  not  know  how  it  should  be  packed. 
For  instance,  in  ~  Middlesex  there  are  men  of  this  class  and  they  might  make  mis- 
takes in  putting  up  apples.  To  such  men  I  think  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of 
leniency  shown,  generally  speaking,  I  believe  every  packer  should  be  compelled  to 
put  up  good  frviit.  I  also  think  the  inspectors  should  be  instructors  and  that  they 
should  go  amongst  the  packers  and  show  them  how  to  put  the  apples  up. 

By  Mr.  Schaffner: 

Q.  And  you  really  think  there  are  people  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  who  do  not 
know  when  they  are  packing  apples  properly? 

A.  Take  the  case  of  a  grower  who  has  a  small  orchard  and  is  packing  his  own 
apples.     Naturally  he  wants  the  small  ones  to  go  in  as  well  as  the  others. 

Q.  But  he  knows  better? 

A.  Not  always. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  It  is  not  merely  the  small  apples,  the  colour  and  size  have  also  to  be  con- 
sidered in  packing. 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas. — I  do  not  think  we  can  legislate  to,  prevent  crookedness.  Probably 
the  best  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  by  way  of  Co-operative  Associations,  as  yon 
have  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Thorntox. — But  in  the  meantime,  the  poor  packer  has  destroyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Douglas. — Co-operative  Associations  will  bring  it  back  again. 

Mr.  Thorkton. — We  are  told  that  there  is  a  demand  in  th'e  West  for  Number 
Two's.  From  the  state  of  Washington,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  they 
send  their  best  Number  One's  into  Western  Canada.  If  our  Number  Two's  and 
Number  Three's  are  thrown  on  the  Western  market  it  will  completely  destroy  the 
reputation  of  our  Ontario  apples. 

By  Mr.  Steele: 

Q.  Have  they  a  system  of  inspection  of  apples  in  the  State  of  Washington? 

A.  No,  they  have  no  system  of  inspection  there  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  would  you  get  over  this  difficulty  by  inspection:  a  large  percentage  of 
the  apples  produced  in  this  Province  are  grown  by  farmers  who  have  twenty  to  one 
hundred  barrels.  A  buyer  comes  along,  purchases  the  apples  in  an  orchard,  and 
instructs  the  farmer  to  deliver  them  at  the  station  on  a  certain  day,  and  perhaps  on 
that  very  day  they  are  shipped  out  by  train.  The  Inspectors  may  not  be  there  at 
that  particular  time.  How  could  you  provide  for  inspection  iinder  such  circum- 
stances? 

A.  The  Inspector  is  likely  to  be  pretty  closely  in  touch  with  everything  that  is 
going  on,  and  the  fear  that  he  is  likely  to  drop  in  at  any  hour  on  any  dity  is  likely 
to  prove  a  deterrent  to  the  packing  of  poor  fruit.  With  the  fear  that  an  Inspector 
might  appear  at  any  time,  the  probability  is  that  very  much  better  fruit  would  be 
packed  than  at  present.  In  some  towns  at  the  present  time  the  Inspector  is  scarcely 
even  seen;  the  staff  are  working  hard  enough,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 

Bp  Mr.  Sclwjfner: 

Q.  Do  the  Inspectors  go  right  to  the  erchards  in  Ontario? 
A.  Not  very  often. 
5— 3i- 
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By  Mr.   Wright: 

Q.  Are  the  Inspectors,  as  a  class,  qualified? 

A.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  present  Inspectors  are  very  good  men. 

By  Mr.    Wilson   ( Wentworth) : 

Q.  In  what  Counties  in  Ontario  are  there  Co-operative  Associations? 

A.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario  there  are  45  such  Associations.  In  the  County 
of  Lambton  they  pack  about  45,000  barrels.  In  the  County  of  Norfolk  they  pack 
about  63,000  barrels   among  the  Associations. 

By  Mr.  McCoig: 

Q.  iWhat  about  the  County  of  Kent? 

A.  There  is  an  Association  at  Chatham. 

Q.  I'ou  have  suggested  the  appointment  of  more  inspectors,  so  as  to  enforce  the 
law  in  the  case  of  the  small  growers  who  have  only  from  forty  to  fifty  trees  ni  their 
orchards.  Do  you  suppose  these  men  would  pack  their  apples  in  the  face  of  severe 
penalties  at  the  price  they  have  been  getting  lately?  Last  year  the  canners  were 
only  paying  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred,  and  the  farmers  would  haul 
their  apples  to  the  canning  factory  and  dispose  of  them  in  that  way. 

A.  A  great  many  farmers  who  have  small  orchards  are  afraid  of  the  Inspectors. 
They  are  afraid  to  pack  apples  because  the  inspector  is  something  of  a  policeman. 
He  simply  walks  up  and  down  and  gives  co  instructions. 

Q.   Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  instructors  as  well  as  inspectors? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  farmers  would  look  upon  the  instructor  as  a  friend? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  would  co-operate  with  them  and  assist  them  in  getting  their  apples  in 
better  shape  for  the  market? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  McCoiG. — The  term  "  inspector  "  inspires  the  average  man  with  fear.  In  my 
county  the  farmers  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  inspectors  who  were  appointed 
to  handle  a  disease  that  broke  out  among  the  hogs  a  few  years  ago.  If  the  officer 
were  called  an  instructor  he  would  be  regarded  by  the  farmers  more  as  a  friend  than 
an  enemy,  and  would  be  cordially  welcomed  when  he  visited  at  different  orchards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burbell. — Inspectors  have  been  appointed  because  certain  Acts  have 
been  passed  by  Parliament  which  have  to  be  lived  up  to,  and  for  the  violation  of 
which  penalties  are  applied.  In  the  case  of  such  laws  as  The  Health  of  Animals  Act, 
the  Pure  Foods  Act,  and  the  Fruit  Marks  Act,  inspectors  are  appointed  to  see  that 
there  are  no  infractions  of  the  law.  Therefore,  these  officers  are  not  so  much  instruc- 
ttH-s  as  they  are  inspectors,  appointed  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  certain  laws  are 
carried  out.  If  you  depart  from  that  principle  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  you  would 
stop.     You  would  have  to  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  other  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  MccoiG. — Before  the  Minister  came  in  we  were  talking  about  instructors. 
I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  we  could  not  have  a  set  of  instructors  as  well  as  a 
set  of  inspectors. 

Mr.  Johnson. — Wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  introduce  legislation  which  would 
make  these  men  instructors  as  well  as  inspectors? 

Mr.  MccoiG. — That's  the  point]. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — The  commencement  of  educational  work  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  opens  up  a  very  big  question  and  one  which  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  for 

the  local  authorities  to  deal  with.     What  one  gentleman  said  a  little  while  ago I 

think  it  was  Mr.  Douglas — is  absolutely  true,  that  in  the  fruit  growing  sections  of 
the  West  the  educational  work  has  not  been  done  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  even 
by  the  Provincial  authoiities;  it  has  been'carried  on  by  Co-operative  Associations  like 
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those  of  wlueh  Mr.  Johusou  has  spoken.  The  Federal  Government, •however,  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  system  of  infection.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  done 
that  we  shall  probably  have  to  ask  for  an  additional  sum  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
thousand  dollars  in  order  to  meet  the  expenditure  this  year.  We  have  made  a  start 
in  the  matter  of  instruction  and  inspection,  but  if  we  were  to  yield  to  all  the  demands 
that  are  made,  it  would  result  in  the  creation  of  an  army  of  inspectors  and  instructors, 
and  would  become  a  very  formidable  matter  indeed.  I  remember  that  thirty  years 
ago,  when  I  was  engaged  in  fruit  growing  in  the  St.  Catharines  District,  we  had  the 
same  difficulty  of  getting  men  to  realize  that  it  would  pay  them  to  deal  honestly  with 
the  public.  Some  of  us  did  that  thirty  years  ago,  and  we  found  it  to  be  good  business 
to  try  and  persuade  men  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  That  is  the  real  solution 
of  the  question;  it  is  hard  to  legislate  honesty  into  anybody.  More  can  be  done,  I 
believe,  by  the  work  of  Co-operative  Associations  such  as  Mr.  Johnson  is  connected 
with,  and  such  as  we  have  in  my  own  Province  of  British  Columbia,  than  by  any 
other  agency. 

Mr.  Douglas. — Is  the  Province  of  Ontario  doing  nothing  to  assist  the  apple 
trade  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — I  imagine  the  Ontario  authorities  are  doing  a  great  deal  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  Johnson. — Yes,  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  educational  work  along  that 
line.  But  there  is  this  fact  to  be  remembered,  the  farmers  are  being  educated  to  pro- 
duce fruit,  but  there  is  nothing  being  done  to  enable  them  to  market  it. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  You  spoke  about  having  some  men  of  your  own  at  Guelph  College? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  what  auspices  are  they  being  instructed  there? 

A.  They  are  being  instructed  at  the  Agricultural  College,  and  pay  $2.00  for  the 
course. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  suppose  will  take  that  course  this  session? 

A.  I  believe  last  week  there  were  about  twenty-five. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  place  where  such  instruction  is  given  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  ? 

A.  The  only  place  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  many  such  places  do  you  think  there  should  be  in  Ontario  in  order  that 
instruction  might  be  given  at  places  convenient  to  the  fruit  growing  district  ? 

A.  I  should  say  there  really  should  be  a  dozen. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Is  there  co-operation  in  the  spraying  of  orchards? 

A.  I  have  had  some  experience,  and  I  do  not  think  co-operation  is  very  satisfac- 
tory in  handling  orchards  in  that  way.  My  experience  is  that  the  farmer  is  the 
best  man  to  spray  his  own  orchard,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  will  be  very  much  more 
careful  than  any  novice  who  goes  out  to  do  the  work. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton) : 
Q.  Is  not  the  minimum  car-load  weight  too  high? 

A.  I  think  it  is,  especially  in  vegetables.  Our  minimum  car-load  weight  is  30,000 
pounds,  whilst  in  some  States  it  is  17,000  pounds. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 
Q.  What  is  the  minimum  weight  of  a  car-load  of  fruit? 
A,  .24,000  pounds. 

Q.  How    many    barrels    does    that    mean? 
A.  I  think  140  or  150. 
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Q.  And  yoy  have  to  ship  at  a  gross  weight  of  165  pounds  to  the  barrel  ? 
A.  Yes,  165  pounds  to  the  barri,']. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 
Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  often  i^ut  in  200  barrels,  do  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  very  often.     You  can  put  more  than  that  into  some  cars. 

By  Mr.  Best: 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  Ontario  fruit  arrives  in  the  "West  in  bad  shape.  If 
the  Ontario  shippers,  even  with  the  possibility  of  inspectors  dropping  in  on  them  at 
any  time,  are  foolish  enough  to  take  chances,  would  they  not  do  so  to  a  greater  extent, 
provided  you  do  away  with  the  inspector? 

A.  My  suggestion  was  that  they  should  be  both  instructors  and  inspectors.  Then 
if  a  man  was  not  honest  enough  to  put  up  his  fruit  right,  you  should  give  him  the 
full  benefit  of  the  law. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  an  injuiry  to  the  trade  to  remove  the  inspectors? 

A.  I  would  not  do  that.  I  would  say  that  they  should  be  instructor  and 
inspector  combined. 

By  Mr.   Webster: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  fruit  which  the  Inspector 
really  had  inspected  branded  to  say  so. 

A.  I  would  like  to  see  that  done. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  way  to  get  at  it? 

A.  I  would  he  willing  to  pay  a  considerable  amount  towards  the  expense  of  such 
a  thing,  and  I  think  that  nearly  every  other  reputable  shipper  in  Ontario  would  be 
willing  to  do  the  same. 

Q.  My  practical  experience  is  that  a  great  many  people  are  not  careless  at  all, 
but   simply   dishonest.  ,  — 

A.  Yes,  there  is  no  'doubt  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton) : 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  matter  of  freight  rates,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  freight 
rates  are  even  less  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Edmonton  than  they  are  from  Ontario  to 
Edmonton  ? 

A.  The  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers  have  an  advantage  over  us  in  s>ipping  to 
Edmonton.  I  am  not  saying  that  they  are  not  paying  enough — I  think  they  are 
paying  quite  enough,  and  more  than  they  should — but  as  a  matter  ot  fact  they  have 
something  like  TOG  miles  farther  to  haul  their  goods,  and  they  get  a  rate  of  one  cent 
per  100  pounds  less  to  Edmonton  than  we  Ontario  people  get. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Your  rate  to  Edmonton  on  a  car  of  apples  is  $1.04  a  hundred,  I  think? 

A.  I  have  not  got  the  rate  to  Edmonton.     To  Calgary  it  is  $1.04  per  cwt. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  good  rate  from  Ontario.  You  say  the  Washington  men  have 
a  discriminatory  rate  in  their  favour,  but  I  question  that  very  much.  Your  state- 
ment is  that  it  takes  three  boxes  to  a  barrel.  That  would  mean  that  the  freight  would 
be  34  cents  per  box.  My  experience  is  that  from  British  Columbia  the  freight  rate 
for  apples  is  about  38  cents  a  box. 

A.  I  have  something  here  bearing  on  that  point.  The  Americans  shipping  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  States  pay  for  the  haul  of  765  miles  between  Lethbridge  and 
Winnipeg,  18  cents  a  barrel,  or  11  cents  a  cwt.  while  for  the  same  distance  we  pay 
84  cents  a  barrel,  or  51  cents  a  cwt. 

Q.  That  is  by  the  barrel,  but  they  do  not  ship  any  barrels  at  all  from  Oregon 
and  Washington. 
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A.  No,  by  the  hundredweight.  In  connection  with  the  freight  matters  there  are 
some  things  that  I  can  scarcely  understand.  The  American  shipper,  for  13  cents  a 
barrel,  can  haul  his  apples  for  657  miles,  between  Medicine  Hat  and  Winnipeg.  We 
Ontario  growers,  shipping  from  Ontario  to  Medicine  Hat,  by  Winnipeg,  have  to  pay 
79  cents  a  barrel,  or  66  cents  a  barrel  more  than  the  American  do  for  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Winnipeg  to  Medicine  Hat. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  have  delivered  apples  in  Calgary  for  four  and  somewhat 
dollars  ^ 

A.  $1.72  a  barrel  in  Calgary  freight. 
Q.  You  quoted  the  price  per  barrel  delivered. 
A.  At  Moosejaw  $4.40  per  barrel,  delivered. 
Q.  And  your  freight  rate  would  be  what  ? 
A.  $1.10  a  barrel. 

Q.  Why  is  the  freight  rate  less  to  Moosejaw,  than  to  Calgary? 
A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  You  said  $1.40  was  the  price  per  barrel? 
A.  Yes,  and  at  Calgary  $1.72  a  barrel. 

Q.  Yes,  that  is  by  the  hundred.     We  were  paying  this  fall  for  Washington  fruit, 
number  One's,  $1.65  a  box.     That  would  be  $4.95  a  barrel,  wouldn't  it? 
A.  Yes,  about  $5.00  a  barrel.     You  were  paying  that  retail. 

Q.  We  were  paying  that  wholesale  by  the  car-load.  If  you  can  bring  in  fruit 
from  Ontario  to  sell  at  $4.40  a  barrel  why  have  you  not  got  the  advantage  if  you  put 
the  right  kind  of  fruit  in? 

A.  We  do  not  get  as  much  for  our  apples. 
Q.  Why  shouldn't  you  get  as  much? 

A.  That  is  the  question;  we  have  no  methods  of  co-operation.  My  belief  is  that 
we  should  have  a  bigger  campaign  along  the  lines  of  co-operative  marketing.  We 
should  get  cheaper  freight  rates,  and  I  would  also  like  to  see  co-operative  marketing 
in  the  West.  I  know  a  dealer  this  year  who  sold  a  number  of  cars  to  co-operative 
farmers  in  the  West  at  $4.40  a  barrel. 

By  Mr.  Morphy: 

Q.  At  what  point,  please? 

A.  Regina.  The  producer  got  $1.95  a  barrel,  which  was  a  pretty  good  price. 
At  that  price  we  think  the  producers  are  making  money.  The  picking  and  packing 
of  those  apples  cost  So  cents  a  barrel,  the  selling  was  20  cents,  the  Railway  got  $1.40. 
The  Railway  always  gets  its  toll  no  matter  whether  the  sale  is  a  profitable  one  or  not. 
By  that  method  the  producer  got  45  cents  a  barrel  more  than  he  would  have  received, 
even  through  the  Association,  and  the  consumer  in  the  West  bought  his  barrel  of 
apples  for  $4.40,  or  65  cents  less  than  he  would  get  them  for  in  any  other  way. 

By  Mr.   Thornton: 

Q.  Then  according  to  your  figuring  the  farmers  got  what  went  to  the  middleman 
in  other  cases? 

A.  Exactly,  and  the  consumer  at  the  western  end,  he  got  the  share  of  the 
middleman  also. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  According  to  the  way  I  figure  it  out  he  would  make  money  by  shipping 
apples  in  boxes. 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Q.  The  freight  rate  on  a  box  of  apples  is  52  cents,  and  allowing  three  boxes  to 
the  barrel  that  would  give  a  freight  rate  of  $1.56  as  against  $1.72  for  the  barrel? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  So  that  while  the  consumer  would  pay  more,  because  he  would  not  get  the 
same  quantity  of  fruit,  you  would  have  a  better  and  more  satisfactory  market  by 
shipping  boxes  of  apples  to  the  West. 

A.  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  that  method  of  shipment.  I  believe 
Ontario  shippers  will  have  to  come  to  the  boxes  yet.  I  understand  the  Manitoba 
people  do  not  care  so  much  for  boxes,  but  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  they  have 
got  to  have  them. 

By  Mr,  Armstrong  (Lambton): 

Q.  \ViuiL  about  the  delays  in  transit? 

A.  The  Kailway  Companies  are  delivering  apples  at  the  very  rapid  rate  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour.  They  say  they  are  giving  us  a  special  service  and  charge  us 
accordingly,  but  some  of  the  cars  are  only  travelling  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles 
an  hour.  Our  Provincial  Association  during  the  past  season  has  kept  track  of  about 
2,000  cars,  and  we  have  complete  records  of  their  progress.  The  transportation  com- 
mittee of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association  appointed  a  man  for  the  purpose 
of  following  up  the  record  of  those  2,000  cars,  and  we  found  the  delivery  to  be  very 
bad.     I  could  give  you  some  interesting  details  if  you  wish  to  hear  them. 

Q.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

A.  Eleven  cars  by  one  shipper  (E.  Lick)  to  Winnipeg.  The  fastest  time  was  by 
one  car,  taking  seven  days;  three  cars  took  fifteen  days,  or  three  and  one-half  miles 
an  hour ;  one  car  took  sixteen  days,  or  three  and  one  third  miles  an  hour.  The  others 
took  from  eight  to  fifteen  days,  and  the  losses  on  these  cars  ran  as  high  as  $200.00  a 
single  car. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Were  they  cold  storage  cars? 
A.  Yes,  refrigerator  cars. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  Would  that  sum  mean  the  net  loss  to  the  shipper? 

A.  The  net  loss  to  the  shipper.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  loss  myself  owing  to 
slow  transit  in  the  shipment  of  a^iples  this  season. 

Q.  Those  apples  were  worthless  when  they  arrived  at  their  destination? 
A.  Some  were  almost  worthless. 

By  Mr.  Wihon  (Wentworth): 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  brand  on  American  apples  and  the  brand 
on  Canadian  apples? 

A.  I  believe  the  American  shippers  do  conform  to  our  law  in  shipping  to  our 
market. 

Q.  Are  the  wholesale  men  in  the  West  interested  in  orchards  in  the  United  States  ? 

A.  We  think  so.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  right,  but  it  is  suspected,  and  very 
strongly  suspected,  that  the  wholesale  trade  in  the  West  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans. 

Mr.  Douglas. — The  Koyal  Fruit  Company  is  an  American  concern,  for  one. 

Mr.  Johnson. — There  are  a  great  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Douglas. — They  handle  an  immense  amount  of  apples. 

Mr.  Johnson. — Naturally  they  encourage  the  importation  of  their  own  fruits. 
We  believe  the  Railroad  Companies  of  the  United  States  encourage  the  shipment  of 
fruit  over  their  own  lines  into  Western  Canada.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  fact  but  I 
have  been  told  on  very  reliable  authority  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  one  of  the  big 
Eailroad  Companies  of  the  United  States  dropped  their  transportation  rates  40  cents 
a  barrel  in  order  to  meet  our  competition  and  duty.  Thus  the  Americans  got  their 
apples  in  at  a  very  much  cheaper  rate  than  we  could  get  ours. 
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By  Mr.  Wilson  (Wentworth)  : 
Q.  It  is  said  that  the  Oregon  apple  is  a  better  apple  in  appearance. 
A.  We  have  been  told  it  is  a  better  looking  apple.     We  think  its  flavour  is  not 
so  good  as  ours,  although  they  claim  it  is. 

Mr.  Webster. — I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Johnson. — We  think  so.  I  often  compare  their  apples  to  our  Ben  Davis 
for  flavour.     I  am  afraid  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell  will  not  agree  with  me  in  that. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  here  to-day  by  the  men  from 
the  West  and  by  the  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the  packing  and  shipping  of' 
apples,  that  the  true  remedy  is  that  a  better  apple,  put  up  in  better  shape,  should  be 
shipped  to  the  West?  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Ontario  packers  and  growers  could 
command  the  trade  of  the  West  if  they  put  up  honestly  packed  apples,  if  it  were  known 
that  there  was  honesty  in  the  packing? 

A.  I  believe  that  is  true,  but  the  conditions  in  Ontario  are  different  from  those 
in  other  countries  and  other  States.  For  instance,  the  gTowers  in  California  and 
Oregon  have  large  plantations  whereas  in  Ontario  the  apple  business  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  These  men  carry  on  mixed  farming  and  besides 
apples  they  raise  live  stock,  grain,  &c.,  on  their  farms.  Most  of  these  men  are  not 
in  positions  to  reach  out  after  other  channels  of  trade,  they  are  not  strong  enough. 
Those  of  yoti  who  are  farmers  appreciate  the  truth  of  that  statement.  The  average 
farmer  with  five  or  ten  acres  of  orchard  is  not  in  a  position  to  go  out  after  markets 
for  his  apples.  One  avenue  by  which  that  can  be  done  is  through  co-operative  socie- 
ties, and  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  undertake  a  vigorous  campaign  so  as  to  encourage 
co-operation  among  the  farmers. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  What  percentage  of  Number  Two  apples  do  you  sell  in  the  West? 
A.  About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  Number  One's  and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  Num- 
ber Two's. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  inadvisable  to  ship  Number  Two's  and  Number  Three's 
to  the  West? 

A.  No,  there  is  a  demand  for  good  Number  Two's. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  by  reason  of  shipping  Ontario  Number  Two's  to  the  West  the 
impression  has  gone  abroad  that  the  Ontario  apples  are  not  as  good  as  the  American? 

A.  The  Number  Two  apple  is  a  good  serviceable  apple  if  properly  packed  and 
kept  up  to  the  standard  required  by  our  law.  At  the  same  time,  the  Number  Two 
apple  is  a  very  hard  fruit  to  sell,  because  when  you  go  to  a  man  and  say,  '  I  want  to 
sell  a  car  of  Number  Two's,'  he  will  reply,  'I  don't  want  your  number  two's  at  all,  no 
matter  how  good  they  are.' 

Q.  Those  apples  have  been  going  to  the  West  and  they  have  been  sold  as  Ontario 
apples  ?  _ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  nothing  has  been  said  about  their  being  Number  Two's,  and  it  gives  the 
Ontario  apples  a  bad  reputation  when  compared  with  Number  Two's  from  the  United 
States. 

A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  cut  out  the  shipment  of  Number  Twos? 

A.  I  would  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Merner. — Every  barrel  containing  No.  Two  apples  should  be  marked  No.  Two 
and  the  people  would  then  know  what  they  were  buying. 
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Mr.  Johnson. — Unfortunately  a  great  number  of  third  grade  apples  are  znarked 
as  Xo.  Two. 

Mr.  Merner.— Well,  the  inspector  should  be  punished  for  passing  apples  in  that 
■way. 

By  an  honourable  Member: 

Q.  You  told  us,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  the  railway  companies  charge  Canadians  60 
■cents  a  barrel  more  from  Lethbridge  to  Medicine  Hat  than  they  do  the  Americans.- 

A.  No,  no,  I  think  British  Columbia  has  the  same  rate,  but  I  said  the  Ontario 
shipper  is  charged  66  cents  a  barrel  more. 

By  Mr.  Best: 

Q.  Now  the  people  of  Canada  have  built  these  railroads  and  own  them.  Should 
not  the  railway  commission  get  after  those  railways  and  compel  them  to  give  the 
Ontario  shipper  the  same  rate  as  the  Americans? 

A.  I  should  like  to  see  something  like  that  done. 

Q.  The  railroads  are  simply  destroying  Ontario  apples.  Surely  it  is  time  some- 
thing was  done  to  get  fair-play  ? 

A.  I  think  so.     I  think  there  should  be  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  railways. 

Q.  Why  not  have  a  deputation  wait  on  the  commission? 

A.  Well  we  have  laid  several  matters  before  the  railway  commission  but  have 
never  got  any  satisfaction. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton) : 

Q.  What  about  stop-over  privileges  in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  apples?  Would 
it  not  be  an  advantage  to  have  those  privileges  extended? 

A.  We  find  we  have  no  stop-over  privileges.  It  is  a  thing  which  we  should  have 
and  which  the  railways  should  give  to  us.  Cars  and  cars  in  our  own  district  went 
to  waste  this  year  simply  because  we  have  no  stop-over  privileges.  Seventeen  ship- 
pers report  that  with  stop-over  privileges  they  could  have  disposed  of  191  cars  of  fruit 
that  was  either  teamed  to  station  or  not  marketed  at  all. 

Mr.  Ball. — Well,  if  the  railway  commission  will  not  listen  to  our  appeals  it  is 
time  the  government  was  asked  to  take  a  hand  with  the  commission. 

By  an  Hon.  Member: 

Q.  J«ust  what  do  you  mean  by  stop-over  privileges? 

A.  Well  supposing  I  am  going  to  load  a  car  with  Baldwins  and  Greenings  and 
I  have  got  the  Baldwins  down  the  line  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away.  If  I  had  stop- 
over privileges  I  could  have  the  car  stop  there  and  load  them  on,  but  as  it  is  I  have 
to  team  them  up  or  pay  the  local  freight  rate  which  costs  as  much  as  teaming. 

By  Mr.  Thohurn: 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  rates,  Mr.  Johnson,  do  the  Canadian  railways 
charge  66  cents  a  barrel  more  for  apples  than  American  railroads  for  the  same  dis- 
tance? 

A.  Yes,  for  the  same  distance. 

Q.  That  statement  only  applies  to  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

A.  It  applies  to  Ontario. 

By  Mr.  Steele: 
Q.  On  shipments  going  West? 

A.  Yes.  It  means  we  are  practically  losing  the  trade  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  You  quoted  a  rate,  Mr.  Johnson,  from  Medicine  Hat  to  Winnipeg  for  Ameri- 
can fruit,  and  you  also  quoted  a  rate  from  Medicine  Hat  to  Winnipeg  for  Ontario 
fruit.     Now  would  they  not  go  over  the  same  line  of  railway? 
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A.  Exactly. 

Q.  And  we  pay  66  cents  a  barrel  more  tlian  they  do,  and  that  excess  is  paid  to 
the  same  railway? 

A.  Yes,  there  are  three  railroads,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Best. — That  is  most  unfair  and  it  needs  looking  into  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  whole  industry.     66  cents  more  over  the  same  railway  is  a  shame. 

By  Mr.  Schaffner: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  understand  this.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  carload  of 
American  fruit,  packed  iu  Winnipeg,  goes  to  Medicine  Hat  for  60  cents  less  than 
Canadian  apples? 

A.  No,  no. 

By  Mr.  Morphy : 

Q. — Supposing  we  shipped  only  No.  One  apples  to  the  Northwest,  what  could  we 
do  with  No.  Two? 

A.  We  could  not  do  anything. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  No.  Two's  and  No.  One's? 

A.  I  should  think  this  year  fully  50  per  cent. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  tremendous  loss.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  oiler  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  our  No.  Two's  ? 

A.  Send  them  still  to  the  West. 

Q.  Would  not  the  evaporators  in  this  country  take  them? 

A.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  very  liberal.  I  know  something  about  the 
evaporating  business  as  well  as  the  fruit  business.  Even  at  20  cents  a  hundred  we 
oould  not  make  any  money  this  year.    Last  year  we  could  make  money  at  60  cents. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  What  about  evaporated  apples? 

A.  Evaporated  apples  are  not  worth  more  than  5  cents  a  pound  to-day. 

Q.  Is  there  not  the  same  difficulty  with  evaporated  as  with  green  apples  ?  That  is, 
there  is  a  lot  of  rubbish  put  on  the  market  which  destroys  the  demand  for  that  class 
of  stuff? 

A.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes,  but  not  altogether.  The  evaporated  trade  is  very 
nmch  like  wheat,  there  is  a  good  market  for  it  if  once  established,  and  the  present 
price  for  good,  prime  evaporated  apples  is  about  5  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  The  evaporated  apple  is  tied  up  with  the  green  apple  industry.  They  are  on 
a  par  in  many  respects,  but  don't  you  think  there  is  a  lot  of  stuff  on  the  market  to-day 
that  is  absolutely  worthless?    You  would  not  take  it  as  a  gift? , 

A.  I  believe  some  of  it  sells  for  2  cents  a  pound.  Evaporated  apples  want  taking 
out  of  the  demoralized  state  they  are  in  at  present  just  the  same  as  green  apples,  and 
there  would  be  a  demand  if  the  right  kind  of  stuff  were  put  on  the  market.  I  think 
myself  that  the  evaporators  should  be  inspected  as  regards  the  quality  of  goods  they 
put  up. 

By  Mr  .Douglas: 

Q.  Coming  down  to  straight  business  principles,  is  it  not  true  that  the  man  who 
puts  up  evaporated  apples  properly  commands  the  trade?  There  is  a  brand  called 
the  "  Lalor  "  which  commands  a  very  high  price  in  Canada.  Is  it  not  because  it  is 
put  up  properly? 

A.  I  know  a  good  many  manufacturers  who  get  as  high  as  6  pounds  of  evapor- 
ated apples  to  the  bushel  of  green  apples.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  5  pounds  my- 
self, which  shows  that  many  packs  are  not  properly  dried. 

By  Mr.  Morphy: 
Q.  What  are  the  regulations  regarding  the  inspection  of  evaporated  apples? 
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A.  There  is  no  inspection  so  far  as  I  know.  There  is  an  inspection  of  evapora- 
tors but  no  inspection  of  fruit. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  necessary? 

A.  I  think  there  should  be  an  inspection  of  evaporated  apples. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  moisture  on  evaporated  apples? 

A.  They  mould. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  A  law  went  into  force  last  year  which  provides  that  there  shall  not  be  more 
than  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  moisture  in  evaporated  apples. 

A.  In  Canada? 

Q.  Yes,  in  Canada. 

A.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell:  The  exact  proportion  of  moisture  in  evaporated  apples 
would  be  for  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  to  determine;  it  would 
be  difficult  for  our  inspectors  to  determine  that. 

Mr.  Thornton  :    You  have  a  fixed  standard  ? 

Hon  Mr.  Burrell:     Yes,  but  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  deals  with  that. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  The  curing  of  evaporated  apples  is  practically  of  more_  importance  than  the 
drying  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  great  trouble  is  that  often  the  apples  are  not  properly  cured  or  evapor- 
ated? 

A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  Even  supposing  the  apples  are  properly  dried  they  will  not  keep  well  unless 
properly  cured? 

A.  No,  they  are  not  as  good. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton) : 

Q.  Don't  you  find  the  express  rates,  east  and  west,  prohibitive? 

A.  The  express  rates  are  killing  the  peach,  plum  and  the  tender  fruit  business; 
they  are  getting  the  whole  thing.  The  express  charge  from  Forest  to  Sarnia,  22 
miles,  is  30  cents  a  hundred,  while  the  same  railroad  company,  over  the  same  rail; 
will  haul  fruit  from  Forest  to  Boston  for  one-half  of  that  amount. 

Q.  What  about  the  rates  from  Sarnia  to  Winnipeg? 

A.  In  shipping  fruit  from  Sarnia  to  Winnipeg  the  rate  is  $2.90  per  hundred- 
weight.   From  Forest  to  Winnipeg,  twenty-three  miles  less  haul,  the  rate  is  $4.20. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Sarnia  is  a  port  of  call? 

A.  A  competing  point. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  apples  pay  doiible  the  rate  for  live  stock,  two  and  one-half 
times  that  for  lumber,  three  times  that  for  grain,  and  four  times  that  for  poles  ? 

A.  I  cannot  see  why  there  should  be  that  difference. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  about  the  shipment  of  apples  that  would  cause  more  serious 
loss  to  the  railway  company  than  the  carriage  of  other  goods  ? 

A.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is.    I  cannot  understand  the  discrepancy. 

Mr.  Webster. — I  spoke  to  one  of  the  railway  officials  at  one  time  in  regard  to  the 
discrimination  in  the  classification,  and  he  simply  said  that  the  risk  to  the  company 
in  the  case  of  perishable  goods  was  so  much  greater.  For  instance,  if  an  accident  hap- 
pened to  a  car  of  coal,  the  coal  would  still  be  there,  but  if  a  car  of  apples  were  smashed 
everyone  knows  what  the  result  would  be. 

Mr.  JoHNSox. — ^Yes,  but  live  stock,  for  in.^tance,  is  carried  at  a  less  rate  with 
much  greater  risk. 
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By  Mr.  Steele: 

Q.  I8  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the  shippers  from  Ontario  are  merely  acting 
as  agents  of  wholesale  dealers  in  the  West^  If  so,  who  is  responsible  for  the  ship- 
ment of  inferior  grades  of  apples  to  the  West. 

A.  The  Western  man  is  very  largely  responsible  because  he  can  always  place 
himself  in  touch  with  reputable  packers  or, growers  in  Ontario. 

Q.  From  our  part  of  the  country  they  are  nearly  all  agents  of  Western  dealers. 

A.  Yes,  the  Western  dealers  pack  tremendous  quantities  of  fruit. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton) : 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  serious  losses  result  from  the  rough  handling  of  fruit  on  the 
railways  ? 

A.  We  find  that  they  throw  our  fruit  around  in  any  way  at  all  and  it  results 
in  great  losses,  especially  in  peaches  and  plums.  I  would  suggest  that  the  fruit  in- 
spectors should  also  be  made  cargo  inspectors.  I  am  afraid  I  am  going  to  increase 
their  duties,  but  I  cannot  see  why  the  fruit  inspectors  should  not  be  in  a  position  to 
prosecute  a  Railway  Company  for  throwing  our  peaches  and  plums  around  and  ren- 
dering them  largely  unmarketable,  after  we  have  spent  months  in  taking  care  of  the 
fruit. 

Q.  The  farmer  with  a  small  orchard  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  unless  some 
other  arrangements  are  made  to  take  care  of  his  fruit? 

A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  small  farmers  are  very  much  discouraged 
indeed. 

By  Mr.  Steele: 

Q.  How  would  it  do  to  have  all  fruits  shipped  to  the  West  inspected  at  Winnipeg 
and  Brandon? 

A.  That  would  mean  that  they  would  get  all  kinds  of  rubbish  out  there. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  Would  not  the  fruit  growers^  like  to  have  their  cars  inspected  ? 
A.  The  Apple  Shippers'  and  various  fruit  growing  Associations  have  asked  for . 
that  time  after  time. 

By  Mr.  S chaff ner: 

Q.  They  do  inspect  shipments  in  Halifax. 

A.  The  same  law  that  applies  to  Halifax  also  applies  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  BuRRELL.-^Practically  the  whole  of  the  Annapolis  Valley  apples  go 
out  by  one  port,  and  perhaps  at  one  dock,  where  two  or  three  inspectors  can  practic- 
ally keep  tab  on  everything. 

By  Mr.  Wehster: 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  your  experience  has  been,  but  mine  has  been  that  the 
most  careful  inspector  and  best  instructor  is  the  chap  who  has  put  his  money  into 
the  article. 

A.  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  And  is  on  the  ground  himself. 

A.  What  about  the  poor  fellow  who  is  afraid  to  ship  his  apples  and  who  has  a 
small  orchard? 

Q.  If  he  puts  his  apples  up  right  he  can  sell  them  to  the  dealers. 

A.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this :  in  Western  Ontario  I  think  fully  25  per 
cent  of  the  apples  went  to  waste,  splended  apples,  the  best  of  apples.  The  people 
were  not  organized  in  the  shipping  of  those  apples  and  no  demand  for  them  came. 
The*re3ult  was  they  rotted,  and  the  Western  people  lost  the  fruit  which,  under  proper 
organization,  they  could  have  got  at  a  reasonable  price.  They  bought  other  fruit 
at  a  high  price  and  the  Ontario  growers  lost  the  fruit  in  their  orchards. 
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By  Mr.  Lalor: 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  great  handicap  in  the  shipping  of  apples  to  the  West 
is  the  freight  rates? 
A.  Very  largely. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  You  stated  that  you  laid  a  complaint  with  the  Railway  Commission? 
A.  We  have  laid  several  complaints  before  the  Eailway   Commission   and  they 
have  given  us  no  reply  whatever. 

Q.  Have  they  acted  on  your  complaints  at  all? 
A.  They  have  never  acted  on  them. 

By  Mr.  Ball: 
Q.  Should  not  the  Railway  Commission  be  pressed  in  some  wsy.  bv  this  Govern- 
ment or  otherwise,  to  give  some  heed  to  your  complaints? 

A.  Yes.     We  feel  that  they  are  not  looking  after  our  interests  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Lalor: 

Q.  It  strikes  me  as  very  strange  that  evaporated  apples  can  be  shipped  from  New 
York  to  points  in  our  Canadian  Northwest  at  a  lower  rate  than  I  can  ship  from  my 
station  in  Ontario,  although  the  haul  in  the  former  ■case  is  very  much  longer. 

A.  I  believe  that  is  the  case  with  apples  shipped  from  New  York  state. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lainbton) : 

Q.  In  what  way  was  the  Soo  market  lost  in  connection  with  freight  rates,  and 
also  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur? 

A.  The  Northern  Navigation  Company  refused  to  carry  fruit  to  the  Soo.  We 
had  to  ship  by  some  tramp  boats,  and  as  the  railway  rates  are  very  much  cheaper 
from  New  York,  they  can  buy  their  apples  down  there,  take  them  to  the  Soo  and 
pay  the  duty  for  a  lower  rate  than  they  can  buy  from  us. 

Q.  And  paj'  the  freight  rates  ? 

A.  And  pay  the  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Thornton. — That  is  an  awful  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  JoHNSON.^That  is  the  condition  of  affairs  I  have  been  up  against  myself 
this  year. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (LamhtonJ : 

Q.  You  have  also  found  that  the  ear  shortage  interfered  materially  with  fruit 
shipping. 

A.  It  interfered  with  us  very  seriously.  I  was  affected  that  way  myself,  and  my 
storehouse  was  piled  up  with  thousands  of  barrels  waiting  for  cars,  but  I  could  not 
get  them.  I  have  here  one  or  two  cases  out  of  a  great  many  on  record.  One  shipper 
handling  only  nine  carloads  reports  a  loss  of  $300  by  delaj'  in  getting  cars.  Another 
man  ordered  on'  October  24th,  1912,  eight  refrigerator  cars.  He  received  two  on 
November  22,  35  days  after.  One  came  oji  30th  November,  and  one  on  December 
1,  38  days  after.  On  October  24  there  were  ordered  six  refrigerator  cars.  Three 
of  these  were  received  on  October  26,  two  days  afterwards,  and  three  on  the  28th 
November,  thirty-four  days  after,  and  all  that  time  the  fruit  was  standing  there 
waiting  and  going  bad.  The  railroads  with  their  freight  rates  and  their  lack  of  cars 
and  their  lack  of  delivery  are  simply  killing  the  fruit  industry.  The  railway  men 
tell  us  they  are  increasing  their  car  capacity :  'Why',  they  say,  'We  are  caterin"- 
for  that  trade,  we  are  building  refrigerator  cars  and  doing  the  best  we  can  to  meet 
your  trade'.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not.  We  find  the  Grand  Trunk  Railwav 
Company,  for  example,  have  less  refrigerator  cars  now  than  they  had  four  years  ago. 
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By  Mr.  Ball: 

Q.  They  charge  a  higher  rate  for  fruit  because  it  is  of  a  perishable  nature,  and 
yet  they  do  not  take  care  of  it? 

A.  No,  they  do  not  take  care  of  it  at  all.  Their  average  rate  of  speed  is  about 
five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  The  Grand  Trunk  in  1911  had  944  refrigerator  ears.  In 
1912,  they  had  three  cars  less,  or  941  cars.  The  C.P.K.  have  a  little  more  conscience. 
In  1911  they  had  1,329  cars,  whereas  last  year  the  number  had  been  increased  to 
1,501.  During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  practically  nothing  done  in  the 
building  of  refrigerator  cars  by  the  Kailway  Company. 

Mr.  EuDDiCK. — I  have  been  very  closely  in  touch  with  the  refrigerator  car  busi- 
ness. Railway  Companies  have  been  building  a  large  number  of  new  cars.  What 
have  they  been  doing  with  their  old  ones? 

Mr.  Johnson. — These  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  sworn  returns  published 
by  the  Railway  Department. 

Mr.  EuDDiCK. — But  the  Railway  Companies  have  been  building  a  lot  of  new  ears. 

Mr.  Johnson. — I  don't  know  what  the  Railway  Companies  have  been  doing,  but 
we  frtiit  grawers  cannot  get  any  more  cars  than  we  used  to  get.  These  figures  have 
been  taken  from  the  actual  sworn  returns  made  by  the  Railway  Companies  themselves. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Possibly  the  Grand  Trunk  are  employing  a  number  of  these  cars  in  handling 
the  United  States  traffic. 

A.  Possibly  they  are,  but  according  to  their  sworn  returns  they  only  had  941 
refrigerator  cars  last  year  as  compared  with  944  in  1911. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton) : 

Q.  What  trouble  have  you  experienced  with  regard  to  the  pilfering  of  fruit  en 
route  ? 

A.  Pilfering  by  Express  Companies?  It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  ship  fruit 
by  Express.  They  pilfer  the  fruit,  and  they  simply  smash  it  up  in  any  way  at  all. 
The  Railway  Companies  have  not  been  so  bad  in  the  matter  of  pilfering.  Sometimes 
there  is  the  omission  of  a  barrel,  but  they  are  not  very  bad  offenders  in  the  pilfering 
line.  The  complaints  we  have  to  make  against  them  more  than  anything  else  are  the 
high  rates  and  the  delays  in  transit. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Railway  Commission  is  acting  fairly  with  you  in  ignoring 
your  complaints  in  the  way  they  have? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  ignoring  us  or  not.  It  has  struck  me  that 
they  have  so  much  business  on  hand  that  they  are  not  able  to  attend  to  everything. 
They  certainly  have  not  attended  to  our  wants. 

Q.  But  these  being  perishable  goods  that  you  are  shipping  you  would  naturally 
expect  that  prompt  attention  would  be  given  to  your  complaints. 

A.  We  had  expected  it  but  we  did  not  get  it. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamtton) : 

Q.  If  there  are  any  suggestions  you  would  like  to  make  to  the  Committee,  please 
be  good  enough  to  state  them. 

A.  If  we  had  a  freight  rate  equal  to  the  flour  and  grain  rate  of  the  Western 
shipper,  we  would  be  able  to  save  35  cents  a  barrel  on  our  apples  shipped  to  the  West. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  How  far  West  ? 

A.  Eight  out  to  Winnipeg.  I  Lave  a  note  here  on  that  point  and  it  is  that  T 
think  there  should  be  an  extension  of  power  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Commission  has  no  power  to  JRsiie  an  order  dealing  mih  the 
i-ougii  handling  or  pilfering  of  fruit.  Neither  can  they  issue  an  order  with  respect 
to  the  vexatious  delays  or  the  rough  coupling.     These  are  two  very  important  things. 

By  Mr.  Lalor: 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  much  loss  is  experienced  in  the  stealing  of  barrels  of  fruit 
in  transit  to  the  West^ 

A.  Not  very  nivich  loss.  We  may  lose  a  barrel  now  and  then,  but  it  is  not  very 
serious. 

By  Mr.  Scliafjner: 

Q.  You  could  hardly  expect,  I  think,  that  a  cargo  of  apples  could  be-  carried  at 
the  same  rate  as  a  cargo  of  wheat  or  Hour. 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  we  could.  I  merely  brought  that  out  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  With  regard  to  pilfering,  do  the  Railway  Companies  always  make  good  your 
loseeB  ? 

A.  My  experience  with  claims  made  upon  Kailway  Companies  is  that  it  iB 
cheaper,  as  a  rule,  to  let  the  thing  drop,  rather  than  bother  with  them.  They  will 
run  it  on  year  after  year  and  try  to  wear  one  out. 

Q.  That  has  not  been  my  experience  with  them.  Whenever  we  make  a  claim 
on  account  of  pilfering  it  has  been  invariably  settled  by  the  Railway  Company  with- 
in two  or  three  weeks. 

A.  Then  you  are  very  fortunate.  We  have  had  very  many  claims,  but  the  Rail- 
way Companies  have  simply  worn  us  out  by  a  policy  of  delay. 

Q.  Who  presents  the  claim? 

A.  The  shipper,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Why  should  he? 

A.  He  should  not.  But  we  ship  apples  to  ourselves.  We  have  our  own  sales- 
men out  West.  I  do  not  make  these  claims  in  the  ease  of  f.o.b.  sales.  The  fruit 
growers  would  like  to  see  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
extended  so  as  to  enable  them  to  settle  claims  that  have  stood  out  for  three  months. 
We  think  that  is  quite  long  enough,  and  that  the  Railway  Companies  can  find  out 
what  they  are  going  to  do  in  that  time  instead  of  letting  it  drag  on  year  after  year 
until  we  have  forgotten  all  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton) : 
Q.  What  other  suggestions  have  you? 

A.  I  have  here  some  notes  as  to  why  the  apples  are  wasted  in  the  orchards.  Now, 
my  opinion  is,  first,  lack  of  co-operative  organization;  second.  Railway  and  whole- 
sale firms  discriminating  in  favour  of  American  fruit;  third,  no  marketing  system; 
fourth,  high  rates  and  poor  transportation  service;  fifth,  the  Western  markets  do  not 
care  for  our  barrel,  and  they  want  boxes.  We  have  certainly  got  to  come  to  the 
boxes.  I  would  like  to  see  a  vigorous  campaign  instituted  in  favour  of  packincr  in 
bo;xes. 

By  Mr.  8  chaff  net-: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  understand  this:  you  say  the  Americans  have  the  advantage 
in  freight  rates? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  not  the  British  Columbia  growers,  on  their  fruit  from  Medicine  Hat  to 
Winnipeg,  have  the  same  rate  that  the  American  shippers  have? 

A.  I  am  not  sure  about  that  but  I  would  suppose  they  have. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  British  Columbia  growers  have  the  same  rate  from 
Medicine  Hat  to  Winnipeg  as  the  American  shippers  have  to  pay. 
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A.  Possibly  they  have,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  But  the  figures  I  have  given 
are  correct.  They  have  been  gathered  by  our  transportation  officer,  v^ho  has  been 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  that  matter. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  Is  the  freight  rate  higher  from  Ontario  to  Winnipeg  than  it  is  from  the  points 
in  Washington  from  which  apples  are  shipped  to  Winnipeg? 

A.  I  should  say  that  the  Ontario  rate  is  decidedly  higher. 

Q.  How  does  the  mileage  compare? 

A.  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  as  I  was  saying,  our  shipments  from  Winnipeg 
to  Calgary  cost  84  cents  a  barrel.  Their  shipments  cost  them  13  cents  a  barrel,  and 
they  can  distribute  throughout  the  whole  West  for  that  rate. 

Q.  The  Railway  Companies  could  not  possibly  haul  apples  for  13  cents  a  barrel 
from  Washington  to  Edmonton. 

A.  I  understand  that  the  freight  rate  from  Calgary  to  Winnipeg  is  13  cents  a 
barrel.  I  think  they  are  doing  that  because  the  Americans  are  getting  the  business 
at  the  other  end. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  What  is  your  freight  rate  to  Winnipeg  from  Ontario? 

A.  88  cents  a  barrel,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  And  from  Walla  Walla  to  Winnipeg? 

A.  I  have  not  got  those  figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — It  would  be  quite  possible  for  this  Committee  if  they  want 
to  get  at  the  freight  rates  to  call  a  railway  officer  who  is  familiar  with  the  matter. 

The  Chairman. — I  think  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Douglas. — There  are  many  things  in  connection  with  freight  rates  that  we 
do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Johnson. — We  find  that  we  have  to  pay  higher  rates  to  get  our  freight  into 
Calgary.  A  Wholesale  House  in  Calgary  can  stock  up  with  American  fruit  cheaper 
than  we  can  ship  it  on  account  of  a  cheap  rate. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  rate  on  American  fruit  from  Calgary  to 
Winnipeg  is  13  cents. 
A.  Yes,  13  cents. 

By  Mr.  Lalor: 
Q.  Going  West  there  is  discrimination  against  our  own  shipments? 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  shipments  from  Calgary  to  Winnipeg? 

A.  No,  I  never  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  these'  freight  rates  ? 

A.  They  have  been  worked  out  for  me  by  the  transportation  man  of  our  Associa- 
tion, who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  question.  He  has  been  looking  into  the  freight 
rates  for  the  last  six  months.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  What  did  you  say  was  the  rate  from  Winnipeg  to  Calgary? 
A.  The  Americans  pay  13  cents  a  barrel  from  Calgary  to  Winnipeg.     The  dis- 
tance between  the  points  is  837  miles.     We  Ontario  shippers  pay  94  cents  a  barrel  or 
5—4 
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51  cents  a  hundred.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  why  there  should  be  so  nindi 
American  fruit  in  the  Northwest,  as  to  why  perhaps  60  per  cent  of  the  fruit  used  in 
the  three  Western  Provinces  should  be  from  the  United  States.  That  is  the  reason 
we  came  to  figure  out  the  rates. 

Q.  These  rates  are  granted  not  because  the  fruit  is  American  but  because  it  is 
being  shipped  Eastward. 

A.  Yes,  it  is  being  shipped  Eastward,  I  think  also  it  is  because  it  is  being 
hauled  on  the  lines  of  the  Great  Northern  through  the  American  states. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  You  woidd  naturally  thinlt  that  if  there  were  any  discrepancy  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  ether  direction.  Your  apple  shipments  are  generally  made  in  the  Fall  just 
as  the  shipments  of  wheat  are  coming  East? 

A.  Yes,  you  would  naturally  think  that  the  cars  would  be  going  back  to  the  West 
empty. 

Mr.  Douglas. — Yes,  but  it  is  refrigerator  cars  that  are  used  for  the  apple  trade. 

The  Chairman. — Now,  gentlemen,  time  is  slipping  by  and  if  you  have  no  other 
questions  to  put  to  Mr.  Johnson  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  a  few  words  to  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — It  has  been  a  great  help  to  have  Mr.  Johnson  here,  and  the 
information  he  has  given  will,  I  am  sure,  be  very  helpful.  If  Mr.  Johnson  has  finish- 
ed his  subject  I  would  remind  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Ruddick,  Cold  Storage  and 
Dairy  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Macoun,  Horticulturist  of  the  Experimental  Farm, 
are  here.  Possibly  they  may  have  some  questions  to  put  to  Mr.  Johnson,  questions 
that  he  may  be  very  glad  to  answer,  and  the  information  elicited  may  help  to  cover 
the  ground  more  effectually. 

We  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Johnson  that  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  fruit  indus- 
try relates  to  the  railway  and  express  questions,  and  that  the  Railway  and  express 
Companies  are  practically  killing  the  industry.  I  am  not  as  closely  in  touch  with 
the  fruit  industry  of  British  Columbia  as  I  was  some  years  ago.  When  I  was  more 
closely  connected  with  it  we  got  some  of  our  grievances  remedied,  and  I  had  an 
idea  that  the  conditions  of  the  industry  were  getting  better  all  the  time,  but  perhaps 
it  is  a  slow  process.  As  far  as  British  Columbia  is  concerned  we  have  our  grievances 
in  the  fruit  industry  like  everybody  else,  but  we  have  not,  I  think,  any  very  serious 
grounds  of  complaint  so  far  as  freight  and  express  questions  are  concerned.  Tliese 
have  been  remedied  to  some  extent. 

In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Johnson  says  about  the  Railway  Commission,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  Commission  should  give  a  fair  hearing  and  a  fair  response  to  any 
legitimate  complaint  put  before  it  in  less  time  than  Mr.  Johnson  has  indicated.  I 
know  that  in  regard  to  matters  connected  with  the  Express  Companies  the  new 
Chairman  has  the  whole  question  of  Express  rates  under  consideration  at  the  pre- 
sent time  and  probalbly  will  have  something  to  say  on  it  before  very  long.  If  Mr. 
Johnson  will  remember,  in  1905,  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Conference,  a  Committee  of 
six  or  seven  of  us  representing  all  the  Provinces  waited  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and 
persuaded  the  Government  of  that  day  to  put  the  Express  Companies  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Railway  Commission.  It  certainly  would  -not  be  any  good  to  put  these 
Companies  under  the  control  of  the  Commission  if  the  Commission  does  not  control 
them  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  touched  on  the  educational  question  in  connection  with  our 
inspection  system.  I  would  not  like  anybody'to  think  that  we  do  not,  in  connection 
with  that  system,  carry  on  some  instructional  work,  and  I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  John- 
eon  meant  to  convey  that  idea.  The  fact  of  the  ipatter  is  that  one  of  our  most  effi- 
cient inspectors  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Carey,  is  doing  as  much  work  of  that  kind  as  he 
possibly  can,  especially  in  regard  to  the  packing  of  boxes,  of  which  I  am  glad  to  hear 
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Mr.  Johnson  so  heartily  approves.  Mr.  Kiiddick  tells  me  that  Mr.  Carey  is  giving 
his  whole  time  to  instructional  work  along  those  lines,  and  last  year  I  authorized  a 
special  box  inspector  to  go  to  Guelph  for  the  short  course  so  that  he  might  give  a  lot 
of  lessons  there.  Anything  legitimate  along  that  line  we  will  be  glad  to  look  into 
and  endeavour  to  remedy  as  far  as  we  can. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Joluison  laid  more  stress  on  anything, 
apart  from  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  railways,  on  the  success  that  v;:i3  to  be 
achieved  by  means  of  Co-operative  Associations,  and  I  think  he  is  absolutely  right. 
In  regard  to  this  matter  of  honest  packing,  it  is  true  it  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired 
from  the  consumer's  standpoint,  but  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  fruit  growing  believe  that  it  is  very  much  better  than  it  was  years  ago.  I 
know  as  regards  the  old  district  that  once  I  lived  in,  in  Niagara  Peninsula,  that 
when  I  went  back  there  had  been  marked  improvement,  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Douglas, 
speaking  as  a  Northwest  consumer,  will  admit  there  has  been  an  improvement  on  the 
methods  of  say  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  In  British  Columbia  we  have  been  driven 
and  forced  into  improved  methods  by  the  competitive  work  of  the  groat  Associations 
'of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington.  To  show  you  how  slow  it  is,  how  it  goes 
against  the  grain  of  men  to  have  to  reject  a  lot  of  the  poorest  fruit,  which  is  not 
fit  to  be  put  on  the  market,  I  can  give  you  as  an  illustration  an  association 
that  was  formed  sometime  ago  in  British  Columbia.  They  employed  a  first-class 
manager,  whose  business  it  was  to  overlook  and  be  responsible  for  the  packing. 
As  the  men  brought  in  their  fruit  it  was  culled  by  that  expert  packer 
and  graded  as  No.  1,  No.  2  and  so  on.  Well,  the  first  year  of  that 
association's  work  the  man  was  nearly  murdered,  of  course,  and  there  was 
all  kinds  of  trouble  because  he  was  culling  out  so  rigorously,  and  great  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  against  so  rigorous  a  grading;  but  as  time  went  on  and 
the  same  high  standard  was  maintained  the  fruit  of  that  association  began  to  get 
known  as  a  first  class  product  and  the  result  was  that  there  was  always  a  place  for  it 
on  the  market. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Johnson's  complaint  which  I  think  probably  is  right — that  the 
small  orchard  is  in  danger  of  being  crowded  out,  I  think  myself  that  the  small  or- 
chardist  who  does  not  exercise  intelligence  in  his  work  is  certainly  going  to  be 
crowded  out,  because  it  requires  just  as  much  intelligence  to  grow  and  pack  first 
class  fruit  as  it  does  to  rear  Shorthorns  or  any  agricultural  product,  and  any 
man  who  thinks  he  can  get  along  without  intelligent  application  will  certainly  not 
make  a  success  of  it.  When  I  went  back  to  the  Niagara  peninsula  after  being  in 
British  Columbia  a  great  many  years  I  found  the  conditions  there  very  bad.  Prob- 
ably 1894-99  were  the  worst  years  they  ever  had,  in  so  far  as  the  marketing  and 
packing  of  fruit  goes.  I  found  that  the  men  in  that  district  who  had  given  carefvil 
and  intelligent  application  to  their  business  were  thriving  in  s»)ite  of  a  great  many 
disabilities,  and  a  great  many  men  had  been  driven  right  out  of  the  business.  That 
was  the  result  down  there. 

<!  think  it  is  absolutely  true  that  success  must  come  through  co-operative  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  middlemen,  who  grab  so  large  a  slice  of  the  product  as  it  passes  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer,  and  a  better  system  of  marketing  is  certainly  needed. 
There  is  no  question  aboxit  that.  This  year  we  had  to  face  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  1896-T.  I  know  that  in  that  year  I  had  3,000  cases  oi  peaches  in  my  own 
orchard  go  absolutely  to  waste  because  there  was  an  enormous  crop  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  which  had  to  be  marketed,  and  no  market  could  stand  it.  The  same  thing 
occurred  again  this  year,  to  some  extent.  It  is  largely  because  of  the  enormous  pro- 
duction, not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  on  the  other  side' of  the  line.  Mr.  Kuddick, 
the  last  time  he  was  here,  gave  you  some  figures  showing  that  Washington  packers 
were  only  getting  from  37  cents  to  70  cents  a  case.    In  British  Columbia  we  estimate 
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that  to  cultivate,  pick,  pack,  put  a  proper  amount  of  interest  on  your  capital  and 
deliver  on  board,  costs  from  55  cents  to  65  cents  a  case  to  the  grower.  Our  men  have 
gone  into  this  very  carefully.  The  American  figures  are  a  little  lower — from  45  cents 
to  50  cents — and  with  a  production  of  probably  14,000  or  15,000  carloads  for  exporta- 
tion from  those  Western  States  you  can  easily  understand  what  the  conditions  were 
in  America  in  a  year  like  this.  Down  in  Walla  Walla  there  were  orchards  that  were 
never  picked  at  all  because  the  men  came  to  the  conclusion  it  would  not  pay  them 
to  pick. 

I  had  a  talk  with  some  C.P.R.  people  when  I  came  down  last  fall,  because  1  had  heard 
so  many  complaints,  and  they  told  me  that  a  better  system  of  organization  amongst 
shippers  and  producers  of  fruit,  with  a  view  to  better  distribution  of  their  product 
M'ould  effect  a  great  improvement.  One  of  them  stated  that  our  men  were  bitterly 
complaining  because  they  could  get  absolutely  nothing  for  their  peaches.  I  know  of 
one  point  where  300  to  400  tons  rotted  in  the  orchard.  Sir  Willian  Whyte  and  other 
C.P.K.  officials  with  whom  I  discussed  this,  told  me  that  there  was  no  time  when 
dozens  of  small  towns  scattered  throughout  the  Northwest  could  not  have  handled  a 
carload  of  fruit  and  paid  a  price  for  it  that  would  have  netted  a  fair  profit  to  the 
man  in  the  orchard.  But  what  happened  was  this.  All  the  growers  were  shipping 
to  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Winnipeg  or  some  other  big  point  where  there  would  be  30 
to  40  cars  of  American  fruit  at  the  same  time.  Unable  to  dispose  of  them  there,  they 
would  be  shipped  to  some  other  point  almost  as  big,  in  the  hope  of  distribution,  but 
without  success,  as  the  same  conditions  prevailed  there.  Now  if  we  had  had  a  dis- 
tribution organization,  so  that  the  cars  could  have  been  diverted  to  different  points 
in  the  Northwest  where  small  lots  were  needed,  a  large  majority  of  these  carloads 
would  have  been  saved  and  brought  a  fair  price  to  the  shipper^  Throughout  that 
vast  country  not  one  man  in  ten  tastes  fresh  fruit,  from  the  fact  that  he  cannot  af- 
ford it  or  because  the  fruit  does  not  get  to  him  in  proper  shape.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  whole  coimtry.  We  could  reach  five  times  owr  present  market  with  proper 
means  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Douglas. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  C.P.E.  gives  a  special  rate  to  Edmonton, 
Calgary  and  Saskatoon,  for  fruit,  thus  preventing  it  from  going  to  smaller  places? 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Douglas. — I  think  it  is  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — That  may  be,  of  course,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  the 
C.P.R.  would  meet  in  a  fairly  reasonable  way  every  attempt  to  try  and  improve  the 
transportation  and  distribution  of  the  fruit  all  through  the  Northwest.  Of  course 
these  railway  questions  are  very  complex  and  it  is  only  human  nature  for  them  to 
say  to  us,  '  We  put  on  just  what  the  traffic  will  bear.'  I  think,  however,  that  there  is 
a  little  better  disposition  now  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  companies  to  meet  the  grow- 
ers and  producers  whenever  they  are  ready  to  get  together  and  work  out  a  scheme 
along  business  lines.  I  think  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Johnson  are  admirable,  and  I 
think  the  more  we  hear  of  these  things  and  invite  suggestions  from  the  big  growers, 
the  better  it  will  foe  for  the  whole  industry.  We  are  working  on  the  same  lines,  we 
want  to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  together  in  such  shape  that  the  former  can 
always  feel  that  he  has  a  good  article  to  ship  for  which  he  can  get  a  reasonable  and 
decent  price.  And  the  consumer,  I  am  sure,  will  always  be  willing  to  pay  that  price 
if  he  gets  that  article.  So  I  would  make  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  sitting 
down,  that  the  Provincial  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  British  Columbia,  or  the 
Government  of  that  Province,  depute  some  man  to  come  before  this  Committee  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two,  to  give  information  on  the  points  raised  this_morning,  and 
that  the  same  course  be  followed  in  regard  to  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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The  Chairman^ — Will  you  suggest  the  nan:ie  of  a  witness? 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — I  do  not  think  I  could  suggest  a  name  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
vincial authorities  could.  I  would  propose  that  you  get  into  touch  with  the  Deputy- 
Minister,  Mr.  Scott,  and  he  will  probably  give  you  the  name  of  the  best  man  to  call. 

Mr.  Thornton. — Would  it  be  wise  to  adopt  this  morning  some  definite  line  of 
action  calculated  to  meet  the  conditions  that  have  been  disclosed? 

The  Chairman. — I  thinli  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  all  the  evidence  is  in 
our  possession. 

Mr.  Sciiaffner. — Did  I  understand  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  say  that  the 
fruit  growers  of  British  Columbia  are  fairly  well  satisfied  with  their  freight  and  ex- 
press rates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — I  said  that  on  the  whole  I  thought  there  was  no  very  great 
ground  for  complaint,  and  that  the  fruit  growers  this  year  are  pleased  with  the  C.P.R. 
You  think,  I  suppose,  it  was  on  account  of  the  tremendous  competition  coming  in 
from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ruddick  may  know  the  facts  better  than  I  do.  How 
does  the  matter  stand,  Mr.  Ruddick? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — I  thinlc  the  fruit  growers  were  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  con- 
cessions they  received.  Last  season  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  facilities 
afforded  in  getting  out  the  fruit  from  the  Okanagan.  Okanagan  Lake  is  one  hun- 
dred miles  long  and  the  railway  terminus  is  at  its  northern  end.  The  railway  company 
provided  .barges  on  which  refrigerator  cars  were  carried  down  to  the  different  landing 
stages  along  the  shore.  The  cars  were  put  on  shore,  loaded  with  fruit  at  tliese  diiierent 
points,  and  then  conveyed  back  to  the  terminus.  That  was  one  of  the  things  that 
gave  relief  this  year,  but  there  were  other  concessions  in  connection  with  railway 
rates.  If  I  niight  be  allowed  to  make  a  suggestion  on  the  question  of  freight  rates 
it  seems  to  me  we  could  get  the  information  very  easily  by  simply  asking  one  of  the 
traflic  officers  of  the  Railway  Commission  to  appear  before  you.  All  the  railway 
rates  are  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Railway  Commission,  and  their  officers  can  give 
you  such  information  as  you  require. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — We  want  to  go  further  than  that  and  ascertain  why  certain 
alleged  discriminatory  rates  are  adopted. 

Mr.  Thornton. — The  same  thing  applies  to  express  rates. 

Mr.  Ruddick. — I  do  not  know  how  far  they  have  gone  in  the  matter  of  express 
rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — They  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Commission. 

Mr.  Lalor. — Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  get  the  competing  rates  in  the  United 
States  for  the  same  distance? 

Mr.  Ruddick.— As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  those  rates  the  last  time  I  was  before 
the  Committee.  I  did  not  bring  them  to-day  because  I  did  not  expect  they  would 
be  asked  for.  I  have  copies  of  the  rates  to  points  in  Oregon  and  to  Calgary,  which 
were  furnished  by  the  Railway  Commission. 

Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  jST.S.). — I  have  a  motion  to  make,  but  before  presenting  it 
I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Johnson  one  question:  Do  the  Co-operative  Associations  in  On- 
tario, so  far>  as  he  is  aware,  appoint  their  own  apple  inspectors  in  addition  to  co- 
operating with  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Johnson. — Some  of  the  Associations  do.  For  instance  in  Norfolk  the  fruit 
growers  pack  some  65,000  barrels.  They  have,  I  think,  four  or  five  inspectors,  men 
who  do  nothing  else  but  simply  go  round  and  inspect  the  apples,  devote  all  their  time 
to  the  inspection.  These  men  of  course  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Dominiou 
Government  Inspectors.  In  the  case  of  the  average  Association  the  inspector  is 
Manager,  and  he  watches  matters  as  closely  as  he  can. 
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Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.).— In  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  particularly  in 
the  Western  part,  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  system  of  co-operation.  They 
have  had  some  experience  with  regard  to  the  Western  market,  and  know  just  exactly 
how  that  experience  has  worked  out.  I  would  therefore  move  that  Mr.  S.  B.  Chute, 
of  Barwick,  Nova  Scotia,  President  of  the  Association  of  Co-operative  Societies,  he 
summoned  to  appear  before  this  Committee  to  speak  on  the  work  of  co-operative 
societies  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Chute  is  a  practical  man  in  every 
sense  of  the  term — I  think  Mr.  Burrell  will  bear  me  out  in  that  statement — and 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  the  Committee  some  valuable  information. 

Motion  agreed  to: 

Committee  adjourned. 
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House  of  Commons. 

Committee  Eoom  No.  105. 

Thursday,  February  13th,  1913. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  met  at  11 
a.m.,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Sexsmith,  presiding. 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  S.  B.  Chute,  of 
Berwick,  N.S.,  manager  of  the  United  Fruit  Companies  of  Nova  Scotia.  This 
gentleman  is  coming  from  one  of  the  Eastern  Provinces.  You  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  fruit  industry  of  Nova  Scotia  and  no  doubt  he  is  in  a  position  to  give  you 
some  valuable  information  respecting  that  most  important  and  valuable  industry. 
I  would  suggest  that  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  the  witness  and  at  the  same  time 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  if  you  keep  to  one  subject  till  you  have  pretty 
well  exhausted  it  before  looking  up  another  branch.  It  will  be  better  for  the  witness 
and  the  information  will  be  in  much  better  shape  for  the  public.  We  will  now  hear 
what  Mr.  Chute  has  to  say. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Chute. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  courtesy  you  have  extended  to  me  in  iuviting  me  to  place  before 
you  the  claims  of  the  Fruit  Growers  of  Nova  Scotia,  also  to  state  that  your  considera- 
tion in  so  doing  is  much  appreciated  by  the  1,500  farmers  comprising  the  member- 
ship of  the  United  Fruit  Companies  of  Nova  Scotia. 

This  Company,  of  which  I  am  general  manager,  is  comprised  of  twenty-nine 
Co-operative  Companies.  Other  companies  are  being  organized  and  it  is  safe  to 
estimate  that  in  June  next  there  will  be  in  the  United  Fruit  Companies,  forty  such 
Co-operative  Fruit  Companies,  representing  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  apple  crop  of  the 
Valley.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  this  season  shipped  over  300,000  barrels  of 
apples. 

The  Fruit  Industry  of  Nova  Scotia  has  made  wonderful  strides  in  the  last  few 
years,  while  ten  years  ago  the  total  exportation  of  apples  did  not  exceed  600,000 
barrels,  last  season  some  1,700,000  barrels  were  shipped. 

As  an  indication  of  the  steady  growth,  I  quote  the  following  figures: — 1880— 
41,785  barrels;  1890—89,000;  1896—409,000;  1903—600,000;  1908—625,000;  1909— 
1,000,000;    1910—350,000;    1911—1,700,000. 

Huge  acreages  of  orchards  have  'been  set  out  during  the  last  five  years  and  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  in  five  years'  time  3,000,000  barrels  of  apples  will  be  an  average 
yearly  shipment  for  the  famous  Annapolis  Valley. 

You  will  gather,  therefore,  that  this  industry  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Nova  Seotia  and  we  who  are  engaged  in  its  operation  and  have  large 
sums  of  money  at  stake  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Dominion  Government 
should  give  us  the  same  measure  of  protection  that  is  provided  for  other  important 
industries. 

I  think  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  creation  of  a  Department  whose 
special  care  shall  be  the  interests  of  fruit  industries  of  the  Dominion.  At  present 
this  industry  is  in  the  care  of  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Commissioner  but  we  feel 
that  it  is  now  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  the  sole  attention  of  a  special  Depart- 
ment. 

The  fruit  industry  is  labouring  under  many  difficulties  and  disadvantages  and 
is  seriously  handicapped  thereby. 

We  in  Nova  Scotia  feel  that  we  have  a  decided  grievance  in  the  matter  of  rail- 
way transportation. 
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Many  years  ago  when  very  few  apples  were  shipped  they  were  placed  ou  the 
railway  schedule  under  Section  5.  This  is  a  specially  high  rate  made  to  cover 
perishable  commodities  that  have  to  be  transported  quickly  and  which  require  special 
attention  to  prevent  spoiling.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  can  be  said  that  apples 
are  now  only  shipped  in  carload  lots  and  receive  exactly  the  same  attention  from 
the  railway  companies  as  such  merchandise  as  feed,  flour,  fertilizer,  etc.  Cars  of 
apples  are  handled  with  no  quicker  dispatch  and  receive  no  better  attention  than  the 
commodities  mentioned. 

The  railway  companies  accept  no  responsibility  of  any  kind  in  connection  with 
the  apple  traffic  and  in  cold  weather  will  endorse  all  bills  of  lading  "  owners  risk  of 
frost,"  and  have  no  scruples  even  in  the  coldest  weather  to  side  track  several  cars  of 
apples  all  night,  in  the  short  run  between  Annapolis  Valley  and  Halifax. 

Apples  shipped  in  carload  lots  to  Cape  Breton  receive  no  consideration  other 
than  would  be  given  to  general  merchandise.  The  same  thing  applies  to  traffic  to 
Montreal  and  Winnipeg.  Our  consignees  at  Montreal  complain  very  bitterly  of  the 
length  of  time  apples  are  in  transit.  During  the  warm  weather  when  soft  fruit  is 
being  shipped,  the  delay  arising  costs  us  thousands  of  dollars  in  deterioriation  of 
fruit.  Many  cars  this  winter  have  been  ten  days  in  transit  between  Annapolis 
Valley  and  Montreal,  while  general  merchandise  carried  on  a  lower  rate  when  dis- 
patched to  connect  with  boats,  will  complete  the  journey  in  three  days. 

Cranberries  have  been  ten  days  making  the  trip  to  Montreal  and  have  arrived 
almost  worthless  and  we  have  had  to  pay  a  special  rate  for  quick  dispatch  which  we 
are  not  obtaining. 

By  Mr.  Poster  (Kings,  N.S.): 

Q.  Did  the  C.P.B,.  put  any  proposition  before  you  absolutely  preventing  you  from 
shipping  west  over  the  G.T.E? 

A.  They  held  us  up  for  several  days  and  would  not  allow  the  apples  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  station  unless  we  had  bills  of  lading  over  their  road. 

Q.  There  were  a  number  of  barrels  of  apples  ready  for  shipment? 

A.  Car  lots. 

Q.  Where  were  these  apples  going  to? 

A.  To  Winnipeg  and  points  beyond. 

By  Mr.  Best: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  percentage  of  apples  went  to  the  Western  Provinces 
and  what  percentage  to  the  Old  Country? 

A.  Up  to  1911  we  shipped  practically  nothing  West,  only  a  few  ears  of  Graven- 
steins.  In  1911  we  put  out  13,000  or  14,000  barrels  and  last  season  somewhere  about 
10,000  barrels.  About  3  per  cent,  of  the  crop  goes  to  the  West.  About  80  per  cent, 
went  to  the  Old  Country  and  the  balance  to  the  local  markets. 

Q.  Do  you  make  most  on  those  you  send  to  the  West  or  on  those  shipped  to  the 
Old  Country? 

A.  Oh,  the  Western  was  a  nice  market  for  our  Gravensteins.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  figured  it  up  that  way.  We  fill  up  the  English  market  with  all  they 
can  take  at  the  price,  but  Winnipeg  is  also  a  good  market. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.) : 

Q.  You  have  just  referred  to  the  shipment  of  some  300,000  barrels,  that  of  course 
referred  to  the  shipments  of  your  own  United  Fruit  Companies;  you  were  not  speak- 
ing of  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia  ? 

A.  Yes  that  was  the  United  Fruit  Companies  output  and  I  should  think  3  per 
cent,  of  the  Nova  Scotia  apples  is  all  that  has  reached  the  West  yet,  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  crop  went  to  the  Old  Country  and  the  balance  went  to  the  local  markets  • 
Montreal,  Halifax,  Sydney,  Newfoundland  and  to  South  Africa. 
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By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  Wliat  was  the  total  of  the  Association  shipments  this  last  season? 
■    A.  Some  400,000  barrels. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.): 

Q.  What  price  did  you  get  in  1911  in  the  West? 

A.  We  sold  in  1911  in  the  West  commencing  at  $2.50  a  barrel,  but  when  the  spe- 
culators found  there  was  a  market  there  they  came  in  and  bought  the  apples  from  the 
growers  at  from  $1.10  to  $1.25  and  quoted  at  $1.35  to  $1.50  f.o.b.  cars. 

Q.  That  was  f.o.b.? 

A.  Yes,  we  had  to  reduce  price  to  $1.75,  but  the  farmers  would  sell  to  the  specula- 
tors for  from  $1.10  to  $1.50  a  barrel. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  At  $1.10,  do  you  mean  picked  and  packed? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  does  not  include  barrels? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  they  worth?  ^ 

A.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  packing? 

A.  Fifteen  cents  and  ten  cents  to  pick. 

Q.  Twenty-five  cents  picked  and  packed? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  barrels  were  uucomnionlj'  cheap,  were  they  not?  , 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  cannot  get  barrels  at  that  price  up  here? 

A.  This  year  they  cost  twenty-eight  cents. 

Q.  You  have  never  paid  more  than  thirty  cents  down  there? 

A.  Never  except  when  some  cooper  squeezed  the  poor  farmer,  twenty-five  cents  has 
been  the  average  price  for  the  past  ten  years,  but  we  will  have  to  pay  thirty  cents  for 
barrels  in  the  future. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.) : 

Q.  What  material  are  they  made  of? 

A.  Spruce — soft  wood. 

Q.  Have  the  farmers  any  idea  how  long  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the 
supply  of  spruce  for  apple  barrels  in  Nova  Scotia  will  last?  Have  any  steps  been 
taken  to  conserve  the  supply? 

A.  No,  it  has  not,  but  we  have  no  fears  with  the  immense  acreage  of  timber 
land  there,  of  the  supply  running  short. 

Q.  Has  the  Conservation  Commission  on  Forests  ever  taken  up  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  with  your  society  do  you  know? 

A.  No,  it  has  not. 

Q.  Has  the  local  government  of  Nova  Scotia  made  any  suggestion  with  regard  to 
that  matter? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  think?  That  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  farmers 
themselves  interested  in  endeavouring  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  officials  that  the 
Government  may  appoint  under  which  the  conservation  of  forests  may  be  looked  after 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  because  the  barrel  question  is  going  to 
be  a  very  serious  one  in  the  next  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.). — ^I  might  point  out  to  the  Committee  my  reason  for 
asking  these  questions.    From  the  records  of  the  local  government,  after  an  extensive 
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analj'ais  that  was  made  in  1911,  in  July  and  August  of  that  year,  it  was  found  that  in 
Nova  Scotia  we  were  cutting  timber  about  a  million  feet  faster  each  year  than  it  was 
growing;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  urgent  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to  prevent 
the  supply  from  becoming  exhausted.  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  mention  this  to 
the  Committee  as  similar  conditions  may  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chute. — The  Government  is  taking  special  care  in  regard  to  forest  fires. 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 
Q.  What  percentage  of  your  output  is  put  in  boxes? 

A.  Practically  nothing  at  all.  Our  society  has  shipped  this  year  16,000  boxes  and 
300,000  barrels. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.): 
Q.  How  does  the  price  for  boxes  compare  with  the  price  for  barrels? 
A.  It  pays  us  to  pack  in  boxes,  b\it  the  average  farmer  is  to  ocareless  to  grow, 
spray  and  handle  fruit  fit  for  boxes. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Is  ten  cents  a  barrel  the  average  price  for  picking? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  your  wage  conditions  must  be  very  different  from  here. 
A.  Well,  $1.50  a  day  is  the  average  wage  down  there. 

By  ilfr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.): 
Q.  Is  that  with  board? 
A.  No,  the  man  boards  himself. 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 
Q.  How  many  co-operative  associations  have  you  down  there? 
A.  Twenty-six  this  year,  united  with  United  Fruit  Company. 
Q.  What  percentage  of  the  farmers  are  members  of  the  associations  ? 
A.  We  consider  that  nearly  half  the  farmers  belong  to  them. 

Mr.  ScHAFFNER. — I  think  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Chute  explained  the  system 
adopted  in  Nova  Scotia.  Most  of  these  men  are  from  Ontario,  where,  I  think,  our 
system  is  quite  different. 

Mr.  Chute. — I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  transportation  question. 

\\  hile  two  years  ago  our  apples  were  carried  to  Winnipeg  in  five  to  seven  days 
on  an  average,  this  year  the  quickest  dispatch  we  have  received  has  been  ten  days. 

I  therefore  claim  that  the  railway  companies  are  charging  us  for  a  service  that 
they  are  not  giving,  and  under  existing  conditions  we  have  no  remedy. 

Carloads  of  feed  and  flour  are  carried  from  Montreal  to  the  Annapolis  Valley  at 
a  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  receive  the  same  despatch  and  atten- 
tion as  carloads  of  apples  for  which  we  have  to  pay  32  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Fertilizer  from  Halifax  to  Annapolis  Valley  is  rated  at  six  cents  per  100  pounds, 
while  apples  receiving  only  just  the  same  amount  of  attention,  and  for  which  the 
railway  company  assumes  no  further  responsibility  are  rated  under  section  five  at 
eleven  cents  per  100  pounds. 

You  will  see  by  these  figures  that  the  railway  companies  are  levying  on  the 
apple  industry  a  toll  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  services  rendered. 

In  addition  to  this  they  flatly  refuse  to  grant  us  clean  bills  of  lading;  endorsing 
all  bills  of  lading  submitted,  "  Shippers  Load  and  Count.'  A  bill  of  lading  so  endorsed 
is  perfectly  worthless.  They  claim  that  cars  being  loaded  at  our  warehouses  are 
loaded  on  private  sidings,  and  for  that  reason  we  cannot  obtain  a  clean  bill  of  ladin"-. 
While  the  apples  are  certainly  loaded  at  our  warehouses,  all  of  these  warehouses  with 
but  one  exception  are  at  railway  stations  so  that  the  officials  have  not  to  be  away 
from  their  stations  for  the  purpose  of  checking  cars. 
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Now  the  milling  companies  and  the  fertilizer  companies  who  enjoy  the  lower 
rate  also  enjoy  the  privilege  of  clean  bills  of  lading  although  their  cars  are,  generally 
speaking,  loaded  on  private  sidings  quite  a  distance  from  stations. 

On  any  advice  of  shortage  in  a  car  of  feed  or  fertilizer,  the  shippers,  through 
their  clean  bills  of  lading,  are  able  to  claim  on  the  railway  company  and  collect  for 
the  shortage.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  pay  a  higher  rate,  receive  no  better  service,  and 
cannot  even  obtain  a  clean  bill  of  lading,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  claim  in  respect 
of  shortages. 

You  will  realize  that  this  is  a  somewhat  serious  matter  to  our  company  who  are 
shipping  20,000  barrels  of  apples  weekly. 

We  are  also  treated  very  unfairly  in  connection  with  supply  of  rolling  stock  to 
carry  our  apples  to  Cape  Breton,  Montreal  and  the  Northwest.  Last  fall  we  had  to 
cancel  orders  for  thousands  of  barrels  of  apples,  because  we  could  not  obtain  rolling 
stock  to  convey  same  to  the  Northwest.  We  gave  the  railway  company  timely  notice 
of  our  requirements,  ordering  the  cars  required  a  month  in  advance,  but  when  the 
time  came  to  ship,  very  few  cars  were  available  and  thousands  of  barrels  of  Graven- 
steins,  after  waiting  many  days,  had  to  be  shipped  across  to  Europe  at  a  tremendous 
loss  to  the  growers.  Had  they  been  shipped  when  packed  they  would  have  brought 
big  prices. 

We  went  to  some  considerable  expense  to  establish  a  trade  in  Cape  Breton  and 
Montreal,  but  this  trade  has  been  entirely  killed  through  lack  of  proper  rolling  stock. 
Refrigerators  are  required  for  this  trade  after  November. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  scope  of  this  inquiry,  but  while  before  you  I  would 
like  to  mention  another  matter  we  should  like  remedied.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  duty  on  acid  phosphate  coming  into  Canada.  Acid  phosphate  is  used  very  largely 
by  orchardists  in  the  production  of  apples,  and  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  raw  material 
from  which  their  product  is  made.  To  retain  the  duty  on  this  material  is  a  direct 
tax  en  orcharding  and  general  farming  and  benefits  no  particular  industry. 

I  have  received  no  particulars  of  the  purpose  of  this  committee  beyond  what  I 
liave  read  in  the  newspapers,  but  what  I  have  gathered  there  would  indicate  that  you 
will  inquire  into  the  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  apples  by 
reducing  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

We  in  the  Annapolis  Valley  consider  that  we  have  adopted  methods  that  will 
not  only  reduce  the  cost  of  fruit  to  the  consumer,  but  will  secure  for  the  producer  more 
money  for  his  product. 

This  we  are  accomplishing  through  co-operation.  Through  co-operative  buying 
of  materials  we  are  able  to  furnish  our  members  with  all  the  requisites  of  the  farm 
at  absolutely  first  cost.  We  are  purchasing  for  our  members  this  season  between  4,000 
to  5,000  tons  of  fertilizer  by  buying  this  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  profits  usually  made  by  the  several  middlemen  and  by  chartering  our  own 
steamer  to  convey  it  we  consider  we  have  effected  a  net  saving  for  our  members  of 
$15,000. 

We  intend  to  purchase  all  the  feed  and  flour  required  by  our  members  and  we 
estimate  that  we  shall  handle  about  200  carloads  of  this  material  during  the  year  at 
a  saving  to  our  members  of  about  $20,000. 

Spraying  materials,  lime,   sulphur,   arsenate  of  lead,   power   outfits   and  all   acces- 
sories, seeds,  farming  implements,  &c.,  will  be  bought  at  proportionately  large  savings. 

In  this  way  the  cost  of  producing  apples  will  be  considerably  lessened  and  through 
co-operative  selling  and  handling  of  the  product  of  the  orchards,  apples  can  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  at  a  lower  price  than  ever  before  and  yet  return  to  the 
producer  a  better  remuneration. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  through  the  co-operative  method  of  handling,  the 
expense  of  shipping  is  materially  reduced.  Co-operative  apples  are  handled  by  our 
own  office  at  the  point  of  embarkation  and,  arrived  in  Europe,  they  are  again  handled 
by  our  own  men.  We  save  in  expenses  at  Halifax;  and  in  Europe  by  doing  our  own 
receiving,  cartage,  etc.,  we  save  again.  In  this  way  all  middlemen  and  agents'  expenses 
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are  done  away  with  and  the  fruit  is  put  on  the  market  at  actual  cost  of  transi3orta- 
tion,  the  heavy  additional  commission  that  had  previously  been  paid  to  a  whole  army 
of  agents  being  entirely  done  away  with.  This  difference  at  present  all  goes  to  the 
members  of  the  co-operative  companies.  The  consumer,  while  paying  no  less  per 
barrel  for  his  apples,  is  getting  much  better  value  when  he  buys  a  barrel  of  co-opera- 
tive packed  apples,  for  every  co-operative  company  has  to  pack  to  a  very  high  stan- 
dard and  every  barrel  is  guaranteed. 

Briefly,  the  co-operative  scheme  as  we  are  working  it  in  Nova  Scotia  cuts  out 
all  unnecessary  expense  and  secures  for  the  farmer  the  full  value  of  his  product  and 
gives  the  consumer  full  value  for  his  money. 

AVe  figure  that  the  entire  working  expenses  of  the  Central  Association  will  not 
exceed  three  cents  per  barrel.  Under  the  old  regime  the  grower  had  to  pay  in  com- 
mission, advanced  charges,  &c.,  anything  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  per 
barrel,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  heavy  charges  on  the  other  side,  so  you  will  readily 
see  that  our  present  system  effects  a  very  real  saving. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  are  working  under  any  recognized  school  of  co-operation, 
although  the  system  we  are  working  on  more  closely  resembles  the  Rochdale  system 
than  any  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

We  do  not  tie  ourselves  to  that  or  any  other  school,  preferring  to  develop  our 
own  system  as  we  think  it  expedient.  Our  system  is  briefly  this.  Local  companies  are 
formed  comprising  a  membership  of  about  40  to  80.  These  members  agree  to  bring 
in  the  whole  of  their  standard  varieties  of  apples  to  be  packed  by  their  company  and 
receive  the  average  price  made  on  each  variety  according  to  the  quantity  of  No.  1, 
No.  2,  and  No.  3  that  their  fruit  packs  out.  All  fruit  is  packed  in  the  warehouse 
under  close  inspection  of  ofiicers  from  the  Central  Association.  No  member  is  allowed 
to  pack  any  standard  variety  at  home.  The  subsidiary  company  occupies  the  same 
position  to  the  central  company  that  the  member  does  to  the  subsidiary  company. 
The  fruit  of  all  companies  is  pooled  and  is  entirely  controlled  by  the  central  office, 
which  issues  instructions  to  all  companies  as  to  what  to  pack,  when  to  pack  and  when 
to  load,  &c.  The  Central  is  in  touch  with  all  the  markets  of  the  world  through  its 
own  representatives  and  effects  all  sales,  subsidiary  companies  not  having  power  to 
make  any  sales  except  through  the  central  office.  Through  our  system  of 
centralizing  sales  in  Europe  we  create  competitive  buying,  thus  obtaining 
for  our  members  the  best  price  for  their  product  at  the  minimum  cost  of  handling. 
The  prices  obtained  for  each  variety  are  averaged,  and  the  companies  shipping  receive 
the  average  made  on  each  grade. 

One  thing  is  imperative  in  working  a  system  like  this,  and  this  is  absolute  uni- 
formity of  pack.  This,  you  will  understand,  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter.  To  meet 
this  we  have  our  own  inspectors,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  our  uniformly  high 
pack  is  maintained.  An  inferiority  in  any  pack  is  immediately  reported  by  our  men 
in  London  and  Liverpool,  so  we  are  thus  able  to  keep  a  double  check,  and,  so  far, 
have  had  little  difficulty.  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  system  we  are  working  is 
correct,  and  it  is  working  out  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  the  Act  under  which  we  are  incoriwrated,  also  a  copy 
of  the  Act  under  which  subsidiary  companies  are  incoi-porated.  These  Acts 
we  require  amended,  and  we  are  goiuf  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  Halifax  this 
session  for  this  purpose,  and  any  assistance  you  can  give  us  will  be  more  than  appre- 
ciated. 

By  Mr.  Best: 

Q.  Are  these  apples  packed  in  packing  houses? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How   are  they  taken  from  the   orchard  to   the   packing  house? 

A.  In  wagons.     They  are  picked  in  barrels. 
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By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  Do  they  lea^Fe  them  loose  in  the  barrel  or  do  they  piit  the  head  in  and  press 
them  lightly? 

A.  Yes,  they  are  headed  and  pressed  lightly.  Early  apples  feel  it  less.  They  are 
packed  as  fast  as  possible.     Our  packing  houses  are  40'  x  100'  with  frost-proof  cellars. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  up  the  question  of  transportation  difficulties  with  the 
Railway  Commission? 

A.  Xo;  I  made  a  complaint  a  yoar  ago  to  the  Commission,  and  they  sent  me  a 
notice  that  I  would  be  required  to  be  in  attendance,  but  I  found  it  impossible  for  me 
to  do  so.    We  were  not  perfectly  organized  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  Do  you  pack  any  more  than  one  grade? 

A.  We  pack  No.  1,  No.  2  and,  this  last  season,  No.  3.    This  year  our  crop  of  No. 
3  is  hoavy  on  account  of  the  carelessness  of  the  farmers  in  spraying. 
Q.  Do  you  pack  No.  3  and  ship  to  the  Old  Country? 
A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  in  the  interests  of  your  company? 

A.  I  think  there  should  be  a  law  prohibiting  the  exjiort  of  No.  3.  As  long  as  the 
farmer  can  get  anything  at  all  for  them  he  will  grow  them. 

By  Mr.   Wilson  (Wentworth) : 
Q.  Do  you  take  apples  from  a  farmer  who  does  not  spray? 

A.  Yes ;  but  most  of  our  apples  are  sprayed.  A  man  who  does  not  spray  is  really 
punished  because  he  only  gets  the  price  of  No.  3. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  When  No.  1  are  worth  $1  a  barrel  in  the  orchard,  would  No.  3  be  worth  50 
cents  ? 

A.  No,  the  average  on  Gravensteins  this  year  would  be  $2.07  for  No.  1 ;  $1.73  for 
No.  2  and  80  cents  for  No.  3. 

Q.  It  costs  as  much  to  pick  and  pack  a  barrel  of  No.  3,  and  pay  for  the  barrel  and 
shipment,  as  it  would  on  No.  1? 

A.  He  loses  money  on  No.  3. 

Q.  It  does  not  pay  in  the  long  run? 

A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  What  would  you  propose  should  be  done  to  remedy  that? 

A.  I  think  the  lesson  our  farmers  had  this  year  in  such  a  large  output  of  No. 3 
will  teach  them  to  spray. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  some  means  should  be  taken  whereby  the  exportation  of 
No.  3  to  the  foreign  market  should  be  prohibited?  They  damage  the  reputation  of  the 
Canadian  product. 

A.  It  would  be  remedied  if  No.  3  was  to  be  cut  out. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  accomplished  by  your  Association  refusing  to  pack  No.  3? 

A.  Yes;  but  you  know  our  Association  is  composed  of  farmers.  Besides,  our  No. 
3  is  not  put  up  under  our  brand. 

Q.  But  they  are  sold  as  Canadian  apples? 

A.  The  United  Fruit  Company  puts  out  no  No.  3  under  its  own  name. 

By  Mr.  S chaff ner: 
Q.  Do  you  ever  accept  apples  in  the  Annapolis  Valley  from  men  who  do  not  spray 
their  trees? 
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A.  Yes.  We  have  men  who  spray,  and  spray.  There  is  a  difference  between  a 
man  who  works  with  a  spray  pump,  and  one  who  does  it  just  for  the  sake  of  being  m 
style. 

Q.  You  had  most  difficult  weather  conditions  this  season? 

A.  Yes,  we  had;  but  most  of  our  men  who  sprayed  thoroughly  got  beautiful 
results. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  amount  of  foliage  on  the  trees  had  something  to  do  with 
the  crop  of  apples? 

A.  Well,  no  doubt  pruning  helps;  but  it  did  not  keep  the  fungus  away. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Do  you  practice  co-operation  in  spraying? 
A.  No ;  each  farmer  has  his  own  outfit. 

By  an  Hon.  Member: 
Q.  How  many  times  a  season  do  you  spray? 

A.  It  is  better  to  spray  five  or  six  times;  but  the  general  rule  is  three  or  four 
times. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.): 
Q.  What  do  you  spray  with? 
A.  With  Bordeaux  and  lime  of  sulphur.     We  are  using  mostly  lime  of  sulphur. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  what  proportion? 

A.  Lime  of  sulphur  is  a  commercial  article.  We  use  it  in  the  proportion  of  one 
gallon  to  ten  for  dormant  spraying,  and  one  gallon  to  forty  after  the  foliage  appears. 
I  think  probably  the  proportion  of  one  to  thirty-five  would  be  better. 

Q.  It  would  not  burn  the  foliage? 

A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  Have  you  found  good  results  from  your  system  of  selling  in  the  Old  Country, 
— you  have  not  been  held  up  by  the  middlemen  in  any  way? 

A.  No.     We  got  the  best  results.    We  sent  one  man  right  over  there  this  year. 

Q.  Did  you  find  yourselves  justified  in  doing  that? 

A.  Yes,  we  had  all  kinds  of  prices  and  all  kinds  of  charges.  Our  man  put  the 
business  right  into  one  man's  hands  and  he  looked  after  it. 

Q.  You  got  good  results? 

A.  Yes,  we  got  fine  results.  For  instance,  there  were  two  firms  selling  Nova 
Scotia  apples  on  the  market  lately.  Our  man  had  seventy-four  buyers  before  his 
stand,  and  the  other  fellow  had  twenty-four  buyers.  The  man  that  was  handling 
the  farmer's  pack  could  not  get  over  12s.  6d.  a  barrel  for  the  apples  he  was  selling. 
Our  man  was  putting  them  out  readily  at  13  shillings  a  barrel. 

Q.  AVhat  did  you  say  your  apples  netted  you  on  the  trees  before  you  paid  any 
labour  on  them? 

A.  I  have  not  figured  that  out. 

Q.  Does  your  man  in  London  handle  your  No.  3's? 

A.  Yes.  There  is  a  market  in  the  Old  Country  for  No.  3's.  There  are  a  large 
quantity  of  trees  cultivated,  and  these. apples  are  as  good  for  culinary  purposes  as 
No.  I's,  except  there  is  a  spot  on  the  outside,  caused  by  fungus. 

Q.  You  do  not  brand  No.  3's  as  belonging  to  the  Co-operative  Association  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  an  injury  to  the  farmers  outside  the  Association? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  injury  for  the  farmers  to  raise  any  quantity  of  No, 
3's,  but  we  calculate  to  pack  a  better  grade  of  fruit  than  the  ordinary  farmer  does. 
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It  would  uot  be  an  injury  to  the  United  Fruit  Companies  to  have  their  No.  3's  branded 
United  Fruit  Company  Pack. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.): 

Q.  How  much  do  the  apples  net  you  on  the  tree?  Do  the  farmers  as  a  rule  sell 
their  orchards  outright? 

A.  No,  they  do  not.  They  generally  sell  for  so  much  per  barrel  tree  run  or  do 
the  packing  themselves. 

Q.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  you  got  $2.07  for  a  barrel  for  No.  I's.  That  would 
be  after  paying  for  the  barrel  and  the  picking  and  packing? 

A.  It  costs  us  practically  $1  to  produce  a  barrel  of  apples;  that  is  to  pay  for  the 
barrel,  pick,  pack  and  haul  it  to  our  warehouse. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  That  is  the  actual  cost? 
A.  Yes,  the  actual  cost. 
Q.  What  does  it  net  you? 
A.  If  we  got  $2  it  would  yield  us  $1  net,  after  paying  for  labour. 

Mr.  S chaff ner: 
Q.  Number  Threes,  which  sold  for  80  cents,  cost  you  $1? 
A.  Yes,  we  lost  money  on  them. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  You  say  you  lost  money  on  them? 

A.  Yes.  For  that  reason  I  think  the  farmer  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  spray 
his  orchards. 

Q.  According  to  your  figures  it  would  be  better  for  the  farmer  if  he  did  not 
pack  Number  Threes  at  all? 

A.  He  had  better  not  grow  them. 

Q.  It  costs  you  as  much  to  pick,  pack  and  barrel  Number  Threes  as  it  does 
Number  Ones? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  in  this  instance  you  only  got  80  cents  for  your  Number  Threes? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thornton. — It  would  be  far  better  then  not  to  barrel  Number  .Threes,  you 
caiinot  afford  it. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.J: 

Q.  Is  80  cents  the  average  price  in  the  market  over  there,  or  is  that  simply  the 
price  this  particular  year? 

A.  The  price  this  particular  year.  At  the  present  time  our  Co-operative  winter 
varieties  are  bringing  from  $1  to  $1.50  and  $2.  Take  the  Golden  Russet,  we  are  getting 
$2  for  Number  Threes. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  $2  profit? 
A.  No,  $2  net. 
Q.  F.o.b.? 

A.  Yes,  f.o.b.  But  those  are  exceptional  prices  and  Golden  Eussets  are  not  grown 
very  largely. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.): 
Q.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  when  questioned  by  Mr.  Armstrong  of  Lambton,  said 
that  some  Ontario  growers  of  apples  are  not  receiving  a  fair  return  for  their  labour. 
Are  the  fruit  growers  in  Nova  Scotia  receiving  a  fair  return? 
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A.  Yes.  i  think  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  Whenever  we  liave  good  fruit 
we  are  satisfied  with  the  results. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  get  a  fair  price  in  comparison  with  the  price  which  the  con- 
sumer pays? 

A.  \'  ell,  the  consumer  pays  an  enormous  price  compared  with  what  we  get.  We 
often  feel  we  would  like  to  have  some  of  that  too. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  Under  your  system  the  consumer  gets  his  fruit  at  a  reasonable  price,  doesn't 
he  ?  That  is  to  say,  just  the  actual  cost  of  picking  and  packing  and  barreling,  and  the 
charges  of  transportation  and  handling  at  the  other  end.  Now,  you  do  not  think  you 
get  an  extravagant  price  for  vour  apples? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  you  get  too  much  for  them? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Well  then,  the  consumer  gets  the  fruit  at  a  price  as  near  right  as  can  be? 

A.  We  do  not  sell  to  the  consumer.  On  the  other  side  a  large  buyer  will  probably 
be  at  the  auction  sale,  and  he  sells  the  fruit  out  to  the  retailer,  who  in  turn,  sells  to  the 
consumer. 

Q.  Then  the  apples  pass  through  the  hands  of  two  middlemen  after  they  leave 
your  hands,  before  they  reach  the  consumer? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  your  present  system? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  in  the  case  of  apples  shipped  by  other  people,  how  many  middlemen 
are  they  handled  by,  three  or  four  ? 

A.  Well,  it  would  be  practically  the  same,  only  our  man  is  on  the  spot  look- 
ing after  the  sales.  He  sells  some  himself  and  that  saves  the  salary  of  one  man. 
What  he  cannot  sell  he  puts  into  the  auction  rooms,  and  this  fruit  goes  through 
the  same  channels  as  the  other  fruit  of  which  you  have  spoken. 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 
Q.  Has  any  fault  been  found  with  your  packing? 

A.  No,  we  get  qviite  a  lot  of  compliments.  Of  course  we  are  not  perfect  yet,  and 
when  there  is  a  bad  crop  of  apples  it  is  pretty  hard  to  live  up  to  the  scripture. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  profits  which  the  two  middlemen  make 
after  the  apples  leave  your  hands? 

A.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  that. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  know  whether  the  consumer  pays  too  much  for  his  apples  or  not? 

A.  I  presume  he  does,  if  he  pays  the  price  that  we  hear  he  does  pay. 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 
Q.  Have  you  had  any  losses  owing  to  delay  in  transit  from  your  locality? 
A.  We  have  been  held  up  considerably  from  want  of  cars  to  the  Northwest  and 
have  lost  very  seriously. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 
Q.  How  do  you  handle  your  apples  intended  for  the  West? 
A.  We  put  them  into  barrels  and  ship  them. 
Q.  Have  you  an  agent  there? 

A.  We  send  a  man  into  the  West,  who  sells  the  apples  direct  to  the  trade. 
Q.  How  did  your  returns  from  your  Western  sales  compare  with  your  returna 
from  your  European  sales? 
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A.  The  European  returns  from  Gravensteins  this  year,  were  good,  and  our  sales 
in  the  West  were  very  good  too.  I  think  the  Western  market  is  the  better  market 
for  us. 

Q.  The  Gravenstein  is  a  fall  apple,  is  it  not? 

A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell: 
Q.  What  is  your  expense  in  laying  down  a  barrel  of  apples  in  the  Northwest. 
A.  $1.24  to  Winnipeg. 
Q.  As  against  what  rate  to  England? 
A.  Eighty  or  ninety  cents  to  England. 

Mr.  Schafner: 

Q.  I  understood  Mr.  Johnson  to  say  at  the  last  meeting  that  the  Nova  Scotia 
fruit  grower  got  as  cheap  a  freight  rate  to  the  West  as  his  Ontario  competitor  did? 

A.  I  am  not  posted  as  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  the  Nova  Scotia  man  got  just  as  cheap  a  rate  to 
Winnipeg  as  the  Ontario  man  did. 

A.  $1.24  is  what  it  cost  us. 

Q.  The  Ontario  fruit  growers  do  not  pay  that? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 
Q.  Is  that  per  hundred? 
A.  No,  a  barrel  of  150  pounds. 

Q.  The  rate  is  $1.04  a  hundred,  say  from  Hamilton,  Toronto,  or  any  central 
point  in  Ontario,  to  Winnipeg. 

A.  That  must  be  the  express  rate.     To  Edmonton  it  costs  us  $2.04. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell: 
Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  rate  per  barrel,  not  per  hundred  pounds? 
A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  rate  per  barrel.     The  rate  to  Montreal  is  48  cents. 

Mr.  S chaff ner: 
Q.  Tell  lis  what  you  get  for  your  apples? 
A.  $2  a  barrel  for  Ones  and  Twos.    We  sold  them  f.o.b.  cars  $2. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  And  what  is  the  freight  to  Winnipeg? 

A.  $1.24.     That  would  be  $3.25  they  would  practically  cost  there. 
Q.  That  is  the  apples  are  laid  down  in  Winnipeg  for  $3.25  per  barrel? 
A.  That  is  to  the  large  dealer  who  buys  them  by  the  carload.     He  in  turn  sells 
the  apples  to  the  retailer. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 
Q.  Not  necessarily  a  large  dealer,  a  retailer  might  buy  by  the  carload. 
O.  Any  shop-keeper  has  the  privilege  of  buying  by  the  carload. 

Mr.  Wilson  (Wentworth) : 
Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  a  box? 
A.  Fifteen  cents. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  packing  a  box? 

A.  We  calculate  that  it  costs  iis  ten  cents.  We  don't  know  how  to  pack  boxes 
and  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  box  business  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.8.) : 
Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  inspector  who  was  sent  down  by  the  Government  to 
Nova  Scotia? 
5—S 
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A.  Mr.  Carey. 

Q.  Did  he  give  some  instructions  in  box  packing? 

A.  Yes,  he  has  been  doing  good  work.  He  has  been  taking  a  good  deal  of  care 
to  instruct  anybody  who  would  be  willing  to  spare  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  inquiry  for  boxed  apples  from  the  markets 
you  ship  to? 

A.  There  is  in  the  West.  In  the  Old  Country  they  seem  to  have  more  boxed 
apples  than  they  really  want. 

Q.  But  the  West  is  demanding  boxes  of  apples? 

A.  Yes,  the  Western  markets  want  the  Gravensteins  boxed. 

By  Eon.  Mr.  Burrell: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  trade  in  boxes  of  apples  is  more  limited,  and  falls 
to  a  certain  higher  standard  of  buyer. 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  The  box  trade  in  England  would  be  more  profitable,  it  is  the  choicest  trade? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  the  choicest  trade,  but  a  limited  one.  It  is  the  mass  of  labour- 
ing men  that  eat  the  apple  sent  in  barrels. 

Q.  You  can  always  get  the  price  for  the  very  choicest  apples? 

A.  Yes.     No  dovibt  a  limited  quantity  of  choice  apples  will  sell  better  in  boxes. 

Mr.  ScHAFFNER. — I  have  here  a  statement  with  respect  to  a  car  of  apples  shipped 
to  Boisevain,  180  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  from  V'oodstock,  Ontario.  The  Grain 
Growers'  Company  brought  them  in  and  they  were  sold  for  $4.33  a  barrel.  The 
freight  from  Woodstock  was  $3.25.  Of  these  apples.  33  per  cent  were  Spies,  25  per 
cent  Baldwins  and  25  per  cent  Greenings.     I  thought  they  paid  too  much. 

Mr.  Wilson  (Wentworth). — Yes. 

Mr.  ScHAFFNER. — But  after  paying  that  they  arranged  themselves  to  sell  at  $4.33 
a  barrel. 

Mr.  Wilson  (Wentworth). — Most  buyers  insist  on  TO  per  cent  Spies. 

Mr.  ScHAFFNER. — This  was  a  special  arrangement  of  33  per  cent  Spies,  25  per 
cent  Baldwins  and  20  per  cent  Greenings,  the  rest  made  up  of  various  sorts ;  but  was 
not  that  a  pretty  high  price  f .o.b.  Woodstock,  $3.25  ? 

Mr.  Wilson  (Wentworth). — Yes,  I  do  not  know  how  they  got  that  price,  I  am 
sure. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  A^.S.J  : 

Q.  Had  you  any  competition  in  ^^  innipeg  with  the  Ontario  fruit? 

A.  Practically  none. 

Q.  Practically  none  that  year? 

A.  Yes,  but  in  1912,  this  year,  we  met  apples  from  across  the  line,  from  Wash- 
ington, they  got  them  in  there  at  70  cents  a  box  f.o.b. 

Q.  That  would  be  no  more  than  $2.25  per  barrel  ? 

A.  $2.10,   about  three  boxes   in  a  barrel. 

Q.  In  the  western  centres  do  your  men  sell  to  the  trade  in  the  smaller  towns  out- 
side of  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  other  places? 

A.  No,  just  in  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Winnipeg  and  the  larger  centres. 

Q.  You  have  not  gone  into  the  matter  of  building  up  trade  in  those  smaller 
places  ? 

A.  No,  I  presume  our  apples  reach  there  in  less  than  car-lots. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell: 
Q.  What  percentage  of  your  apples  goes  to  the  Old  Country  and  what  percent- 
age to  the  Northwest? 

A.  Eighty  per  cent  to  the  Old  Country  and  three  per  cent  to  the  Northwest 
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By  Air.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S  )  : 

Q.  Where  was  your  market  for  the  balance? 

A.  The  home  market,  Sidney,  Halifax,  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick  and  South 
Africa. 

Q.  Have  you  made  much  progress  in  the  German  markets  yet  ? 

A.  Well,  two  years  ago  we  put  in  over  2O0,(X)0  barrels;  last  year  we  didn't  do 
much. 

Q.  Was  that  trade  satisfactory? 

A.  Very  satisfactory. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  needed  in  order  to  develop  the  German  trade? 

A.  I  think  we  want  nothing  but  good  apples,  and  with  the  duty  off  as  it  is  now 
it  is  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  How  about  the  facilities  for  transportation  from  Halifax  or  St.  John? 

A.  We  are  handicapped  there,  we  have  no  direct  service,  we  have  to  ship  via 
London. 

Q.  That  is  a  handicap.  Has  a  representative  of  the  Co-operative  Companies  ever 
been  sent  over  to  the  German  market? 

A.  Yes,  one  went  over  there  this  fall. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  pay  you  to  cultivate  the  home  market  1 
A.  Sure,  that  is  a  very  important  market. 

By  Mr.  Best: 

Q.  V'ould  it  not  improve  the  apple  industry  if  you  insisted  upon  the  members  of 
the  co-operative  societies  spraying  and  pruning  and  fertilizing  their  orchards,  that 
is  the  way  we  do  in  my  country,  a  man  should  not  be  a  member  of  a  co-operative 
society  unless  he  agrees  to  do  that. 

A.  Yes,  that  is  a  strong  point,  that  should  be  emphasized,  and  it  should  be  made 
a  by-law  in  every  co-operative  company. 

Q.  Have  you  any  inspectors  in  your  company? 

A.  Yes,  we  have  our  own  inspectors;  you  must  remember  this  is  only  our  second 
year  in  this  business  and  all  these  points  are  being  taken  up  and  approved  of.  Some 
of  these  companies  have  by-laws  providing  that  no  person  can  be  a  member  unless 
hfl  sprays,  and  of  course  thinning  and  pruning  comes  in  also. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.): 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  with  so  many  inspectors  there  is  uniformity  of  standard, 
particularly  between  the  Government  Inspector  and  the  Inspector  of  your  Company? 

A.  Yes,  we  have  no  complaint  in  that  connection,  the  Government  inspectors  are 
doing  good  work  for  us.  With  regard  to  their  standard  we  do  not  think  it  is  quite  as 
good  or  as  high  as  that  of  our  own  inspectors. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  quite  as  high? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  are  working  under  a  different  rule,  not  following  closely 
the  Fruit  Marks  Act? 

A.  We  are  trying  to  improve  on  it  if  we  can. 

Q.  You  are  trying  to  make  it  better;  whereas  the  Government  Inspectors  are 
simply  fulfilling  the  conditions  required  by  the  Act  you  are  giving  full  measure  and 
running  over? 

A.  AYhen  we  are  sorting  the  Gravensteins  we  put  absolutely  clean  fruit  for  No.  1, 
the  Government  standard  is  90  per  cent  clear  of  spot,  worm  holes  or  other  defect. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  any  criticism  against  the  Government  Inspectors  that  they  are 
trying  to  force  farmers  outside  the  co-operative  societies  to  join  those  societies  by 
means  of  a  strict  observance  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act? 

5— 5J 
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A.  No,  they  haven't  done  anything  of  the  kind;  I  think  they  have  been  lenient 
to  the  farmers  generally. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  been? 

a;  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  farmers  outside  have  no  cause  of  complaint? 

A.  No  cause  whatever. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  the  Government  Inspectors  have  cons-cientiously  endeav- 
oured to  carry  out  the  Fruit  Marks  Act? 

A.  I  do,  I  think  they  are  trying  to  do  their  work  thoroughly  and  systematically. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  the  basis  on  which  you  are  working  is  100  per  cent 
absolutely  pure  apples  for  Nos.  1  and  2;  why  do  you  grade  them  1  and  2  if  they  are 
all  equally  good? 

A.  According  to  size,  No.  1  is  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  No.  2,  two  and  a  quarter. 

Bi/  Hon.  Mr.  Burr  ell: 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  particular  complaint  to  make  concerning  the  conditions 
under  which  you  are  shipping  to  the  Old  Country  markets? 

A.  No,  this  year  there  was  a  little  reduction  in  time  by  the  steamship  compan- 
ies, there  is  no  complaint;  for  a  number  of  years  it  took  from  10  to  18  days  but  this 
year  from  9  to  12  days.  This  year  I  tliiuk  they  have  shortened  down  the  time  by 
fully  three  days,  and  the  fruit  arrived  in  splendid  condition. 

By  Mr.  Schaffner: 

Q.  How  many  days  does  it  take  going  to  the  Old  Country? 

A.  In  other  years  it  took  from  ten  to  eighteen  days,  but  this  year  only  nine  to 
twelve  days. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  Winnipeg? 

A.  Five  to  seven  days  last  year  and  ten  to  fourteen  days  this  year. 

Q.  Ten  days  is  not  unreasonable? 

A.  I  think  they  should  do  it  in  five  days. 

Mr.  Schaffner. — That  is  about  as  quickly  as  you  can  go  in  an  express. 

Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.). — Perhaps  Mr.  Schaffner  did  not  hear  that  Mr.  Chute 
said  ti;at  in  1911  representatives  of  three  different  railway  companies  were  solicit- 
ing the  trade  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  that  year  they  delivered  their  shipments  to 
Winnipeg  in  five  days;  but  last  year  the  C.P.K.,  which  controls  the  Dominion  and 
Atlantic  Kailway.  held  up  Mr.  Chute's  shipments  and  said  to  him:  '  If  you  don't  ship 
over  the  C.P.K.  west  of  Montreal  we  will  not  haul  your  stuff." 

Mr.  Schaffner. — That  is  rather  peculiar.  I  don't  think  you  can  express  apples 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Winnipeg  in  five  days. 

Mr.  BuRRELL. — Nine  to  ten  days  is  fairly  reasonable. 

Mr.  Chute. — The  first  year  they  did  it  in  five  to  seven  days. 

Mr.   Wilson  (Wentworth) : 

Q.  You  pay  your  best  men  $1.50  a  day  to  pick  apples? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  board  themselves  out  of  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  said  you  paid  25  cents  to  pick  and  pack?  You  claim  you  bring 
your  apples  to  this  point  where  you  pack  them  again.  Does  that  25  cents  include 
picking  them  off  the  tree  and  packing  them  ready  for  shipment? 

A.  It  costs  10  cents  to  pick  apples  off  the  tree  and  put  them  in  barrels.  It  pro- 
ably  costs  five  cents  more  to  haul  them  from  the  orchard  and  15  cents  to  roll  the 
apples  out  of  the  barrels  and  sort  them  up,  ready  for  shipment  again.  The  average 
is  only  25  cents  a  barrel. 
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Mr.  Wilson  (Wentworth) . — That  is  about  half  what  it  costs  in  Ontario.  Mr. 
Johnson'  paid  45  cents  a  barrel  and  I  know  several  people  who  paid  48  cents. 

Mr.  Chute. — Te  have  brought  your  stock  by  the  carload  and  sold  it  down  there 
for  40  cents. 

Mr.  Wilson  (Wentworth). — I  know  one  thing,  we  can't  get  men  for  $1.50  a  day. 

Mr.  ScHAFFNER. — You  are  not  paying  your  men  enough. 

Mr.  Chute. — When  the  prices  of  apples  goes  'up  we  will  pay  them  better  wages. 

Mr.  BuRRKLL. — We  pay  $2.50  a  day. 

The  Chairman. — $2  a  day  is  pretty  general  all  through  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chute. — We  are  fortunately  situated.  All  around  the  coast  are  large  fish- 
ing industries  and  in  the  apple  season  the  men  engaged  in  those  industries  are  out 
of  work.  We  can  get  really  good  men  to  work  then  for  $1.50  a  day,  for  a  month  or 
two. 

Mr.  Burrell. — You  should  go  into  the  fishing  industry,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.   Wilson  (Wentworth)  : 
Q.  What  kind  of  apples  do  you  grow? 
A.  Gravensteins,  Ribstones,  Blenheims,  Kings,  Baldwins,  Spies  and  Ben  Davis. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Have  you  many  Ben  Davis? 

A.  A  good  percentage.     Our  company  handles  30,000  out  of  400,000  barrels. 
Q.  Where  do  you  market  these? 
A.  In  the  Old  Country. 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 
Q.  Is  the  acreage  for  orchards  increasing  rapidly  in  your  Province? 
A.  Yes. 

By  Hen.  Mr.  Burrell: 
Q.  Have  you  any  accurate  idea  of  the  acreage  in  orchards  ^ 

A.  No,  I  have  set  out  220  acres  myself,  from  which  I  got  8,000  barrels  two  years 
ago  and  6,000  barrels  this  year.     I  set  out  a  few  acres  every  year. 

By  the   Chairman: 
Q.  How  many  acres  have  you  in  bearing? 
A.  About  80  acres. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  an  average  yield? 

A.  About  100  barrels  to  the  acre.  In  my  orchard  an  acre  yields  from  5  to  250 
barrels,  depending  on  the  age  of  the  trees. 

Mr.  Schajfner: 
Q.  What  variety  sells  best  in  England? 

A.  Golden  Russets  bring  the  highest  price,  but  they  are  not  the  most  profitable. 
Nonpariel  is  a  very  inferior  seller.     It  is  not  so  good  as  Ben  Davis. 
Q.  Ribstone  Pippin  is  a  good  one? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  many  apples  this  year  to  the  West? 
A.  About  10,000  barrels. 

Mr.   Wilson  (Wentworth) : 
Q.  What  apple  brings  the  best  price? 

A.  I  think  Kings  bring  the  best  ]irice.  We  get  a  good  price  for  Golden  Russets 
but  there  is  only  a  limited  quantity  grown. 
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Q.  Kings  are  better  than  Spies? 

A.  Yes,  Kings  are  more  popular. 

Q.  On   account   of  their  appearance? 

A.  Yes,  largely  on  account  of  their  nicer  colour. 

Q.  What  varieties  have  you  that  don't  scab? 

A.  The  only  two  varieties  I  know  of  are  the  Blenheim  and  the  Mann,  but  scab 
is  not  a  serious  proposition  if  you  spray  the  trees. 

Mr.  Macoun  (Dominion  Horticulturist). — This  year  a  large  number  of  the  apples 
were  scabby? 

A.  Well,  in  the  case  of  farmers  who  did  not  spray  their  trees  a  good  number  were 
scabby.  As  soon  as  a  farmer  catches  on  to  the  value  of  spraying  he  will  get  better 
results. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  had  with  the  Mann  apple?     Are  they  profitable? 

A.  1  liave  none  in  my  orchard  at  all,  but  the  Mann  variety  bears  young  and  is 
quite  profitable. 

Mr.  BuRRELL — It  is  a  good  apple  to  pack  and  ship. 

The  CiiAiRMAX. — In  Ontario  they  are  poor. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.J: 
Q.  V\  hat  varieties  do  you  ship  to  the  United  States  market? 
A.  Gravensteins  are  the  only  ones  that  go  there. 
Q.  What  grade  of  Gravensteins? 
A.  No.  I's.     We  shipped  a  carload  there  this  year. 
Q.  Why  not  more? 
A.  They  grow  apples  over  there. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sent  many  apples  to  the  United  States  ? 

A.  Hardly  any.     Gravensteins  are  practically  the  only  ones  shipped  over  there. 
They  are  a  good  eating  apple  and  quite  popular. 
Q.  Do  you  never  send  any  Spies? 
A.  No,  nor  Baldwins. 

By  Mr.  Elliot: 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  your  company  to  co-operate  with  a  man  in  Europe 
so  as  to  sell  your  apples  at  auction,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  middleman,  and 
bringing  you  a  better  price  for  your  apples? 

A.  The  arrangement  we  have  made  is  that  we  engage  an  auctioneer  to  sell  on 
the  same  terms  as  a  commission  agent.  A  commission  agent  will  get  consignments 
from  you  and  them  turn  the  consignment  over  to  an  auctioneer  to  sell:  and  the  auc- 
tioneer charges  5  per  cent,  but  he  rebates  back  to  the  commission  man  3  per  cent  of 
that;  he  practically  does  the  work  for  2  per  cent.  By  our  arrangement  we  get  the  3 
per  cent  instead  of  the  commission  man,  that  is,  we  are  our  own  auctioneer. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burr  ell: 
Q.  Is  the  bulk  of  your  stock  sold  in  Liverpool  or  London  ? 
A.  London  is  our  best  market  for  Nova  Scotia  apples. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.8.) : 

Mr.  Johnson  gave  evidence  before  this  Committee  the  other  day  with  re<^ard 
to  apples  consigned  to  the  Old  Country,  and  I  rather  gathered  from  his  evidence  that 
the  fruit  shipped  from  Ontario  to  the  Old  Country  did  not  arrive  in  good  condition? 

The  Chairman. — That  is  from  Western  Ontario. 
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By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.): 

Q.  Mr.  Johnson  stated  in  his  evidence  as  follows:  "All  I  know  is  that  the 
apples  are  shipped  in  good  condition  and  arrive  either  slack  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  don't  sell  for  anything  like  they  should.  I  believe  dealers  this  j'ear  are  losing 
money  in  large  quantities  by  shipping  apples  to  the  Old  Country."  Do  you  have 
aoy  difficulties  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  fruit  growers.  Some  cargoes,  of  course, 
may  be  slack;  generally  speaking,  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  It  may  ba  that 
sometimes  the  packages  are  not  properly  secured. 

Q.  Previous  to  your  sending  your  own  representative  to  England,  did  you  have 
any  evidence  that  there  was  collusion  between  the  dealer  and  the  speculator  ?  By  the 
dealer,  I  mean  such  men  as  speculators  in  our  own  country. 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  collusion  between  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  was  any  effort  to  set  the  price,  an  understanding  in 
any  way  between  them  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  farmer? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell: 

Q.  On  the  whole,  you  feel  very  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  apple  business? 
A.  Yes,  I  do.    Our  efforts  now  must  be  to  secure  thorough  packing,  to  look  after 
transportation,   and  organization. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  If  you  wish  to  cultivate  the  Western  market,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  wise 
for  your  association  to  have  a  warehouse  at  Winnipeg,  and  so  handle  your  apples  at 
both  ends,  deliver  right  to  the  retailer? 

A.  Yes,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage,  and  it  could  be  worked  out  all  right  under 
our  system. 

Q.  What  is  to  prevent  it? 

A.  Nothing  in  the  world ;  we  have  only  to  make  up  our  minds  to  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Are  you  in  as  favourable  a  position  to  ship  apples  to  the  West  as  the  Ontario 
farmers  ? 

A.  We  cannot  compete  with  Ontario  in  winter  apples.  They  have  a  better 
freight  rate  and  a  larger  barrel,  too.  In  Gravensteins,  Ontario  is  not  there;  we  have 
practically  the  season  to  ourselves. 

Q.  What  time   are  Gravensteins  ready  for  picking? 

A.  By  September  5 ;  they  are  all  off  the  trees  by  the  20th,  or  25th  at  the  latest. 

Mr.  Wilson  (Wentworth) : 

Q.  What  does  your  barrel  contain? 

A.  One  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  fruit. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  smaller  than  the  Ontario  barrel? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas. — I  think  you  still  have  to  pay  on  the  same  shipping  weight  of 
165  pounds  per  barrel.  I  think  there  is  a  regulation  on  the  railways  that  all  apples  are 
billed  at  165  pounds  to  the  barrel. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell: 

Q.  Have  you  very  much  Coddling  Moth? 
A.  No,  very  little. 
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By  Mr.  Morrison: 

Q.  What  did  you  say  regarding  the  quality  of  the  fruit  that  went  West  in  1911, 
your  heaviest  year,  as  compared  with  the  general  quality  you  are  putting  up  this 
year? 

A.  We  had  complaints  of  our  fruit  that  year,  but  this  year  we  have  nothing 
but  good  said  of  it.  One  man,  who  bought  25  carloads  of  our  No.  I's  and  No.  2's 
says  that  our  No.  2's  this  year  are  as  good  as  our  No.  I's  of  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  lack  of  organization  in  1911  ? 

A.  We  were  aot  thoroughly  organized.  This  year,  we  had  our  inspector  on  the 
ground  and  everybody  was  willing  to  make  a  good  pack. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.8.)  : 

^  Q.  You  are  in  favour  then  of  inspection  at  the  point  of  shipment  ? 

A.  Yes,  at  the  point  of  shipment. 

Q.  In  Nova  Scotia,  what  arc  the  facilities  for  such  inspection? 

A.  They  are  good.  The  apples  are  all  packed  at  the  warehouses  where  an  inspec- 
tor can  see  them  and  know  what  is  going  on.  The  Government  have  been  very  good 
that  way.  They  have  sent  their  men  to  points  where  we  were  shipping,  and  we 
knew  practically  what  they  thought  of  it. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell: 

Q.  Your  conditions  are  peculiar;  your  apples  practically  all  come  from  the  same 
district? 
A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Are  any  apples  packed  in  the  orchards? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  the  warehouse  packing  is  preferable? 
A.  Yes ;  we  have  experienced  men  there. 
Q.  We  have  them  in  orchards,  too? 
A.  Yes;  but  we  have  never  done  that  in  Nova  Scotia. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.): 

Q.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  having  a  selling  agency 
in  the  West  or  in  the  Old  Country? 

A.  Well,  that  is  practically  the  question  asked  me  by  the  Chairman.  It  is 
something   that    we    shall   certainly   take   up. 

Q.  \\  hat  have  you  to  say  to  the  question  that  was  asked  Mr.  Johnson :  Do  you 
think  the  Dominion  inspectors  down  there  should  be  instructors  in  box  packing  and 
the  like  of  that  ? 

A.  Well,  I  hardly  see  where  they  would  have  the  time  for  that  business  if  they 
are  to  do  their  work  as  inspectors.  A  man  who  inspects  should  know  what  a  barrel 
of  apples  ought  to  be. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell: 

Q.  You  think  that  is  work  the  packers  should  do  themselves? 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 
Q.  What  percentage  of  your  output  last  year  was  No.  1? 

A.  I  have  not  figured  out  the  percentage.     We  handled  28,000  barrels  of  No.  3 
6,000  barrels  of  No.  2  and  13,000  barrels  of  No.  1,  all  Gravensteins. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  had  a  heavy  percentage  of  No.  3? 

A.  This  was  an  exceptionally  bad  year;  we  want  to  get  through  with  it  and 
forget  it  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Q.  Why  was  it  a  bad  year? 

A.  Owing  to  fungus.  It  was  wet,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  wet  weather  in  July. 
It  rained  about  every  other  day  right  along  for  about  six  weeks  last  season. 

Q.  If  the  orchards  had  been  thoroughly  sprayed  you  would  not  have  had  any 
trouble  ? 

A.  Growers  that  sprayed  thoroughly  had  beautiful  apples. 

Q.  Then  the  poor  quality  of  apples  was  the  fault  of  the  producer? 

A.  Certainly.  One  grower  had  out  of  700  barrels  of  tree  run,  500  barrels  of 
Number  Ones  and  Twos.  A  great  many  other  growers  had  60  per  cent  of  Ones, 
and  one  even  80  per  cent  of  Ones,  which  is  a  good  pack. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.): 

Q.  I  notice  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  almost  doubled  the  number  of 
inspectors  all  over  the  country.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
inspectors  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  they  have  got  too  many  inspectors,  if  they  are  the  right  men. 
They  have  a  big  work  ahead  of  them,  because  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  apples 
go  out  O.  K. 

Q.  As  orcharding  developes,  it  will  require  a  correspondingly  large  number  of 
inspectors  ? 

A.  No  doubt  it  will. 

Q.  Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  now  employed? 

A.  I  think  we  have  a  sufficient  number  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  present   time. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  inspection  at  the  warehouses  as  against  the  old 
system  of  inspection  at  the  point  of  shipping,  say  Halifax,  do  you  ihink  it  is  better 
than  the  other? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  it  is.  But  we  cannot  do  away  with  the  Halifax  inspection. 
There  are  a  lot  of  apples  that  are  packed  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  pack  last  year  was  rejected  by  the  Government 
inspectors,  or  any  rejected? 

A.  Yes,  there  have  been  some  red  marks.  When  the  fruit  so  marked  is  shipped 
to  the  other  side  ttey  think  the  barrels  are  specially  marked. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton)  : 

Q.  ^Vhat  is  done  with  fruit  rejected? 

A.  It  goes  to  the  Old  Country  and  is  sold. 

Mr.   Wilson  (Wentworth) : 

Q.  You  told  us  that  you  took  barrel  staves  from  Ontario  to  your  district  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  had  them  made  into  barrels,  and  they  only  cost  you  40  cents? 

A.  Yes,  and  I  brought  coopers  along  too. 

Mr.  Wilson  (Wentworth). — When  I  told  that  to  Mr.  Armstrong  he  did  not 
believe  my  statement. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton) : 
Q.  What  did  you  pay  your  men  in  Nova  Scotia? 

A.  We  had   Ontario   coopers,    and  I  paid  40   cents   for  the  barrel   after   it   wa' 
made  up. 

Q.  You  brought  the  goods  from  Ontario  to  make  it  up? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  care  to  say  wihat  you  paid  your  men? 

A.  I  did  not  pay  them  wages.  1  gave  40  cents  for  the  barrel  after  it  was 
made  up. 

Q.  What  kind  of  wood  went  into  the  barrels? 

A.  It  was  hardwood. 

Q.  Elm? 

A.  Elm,  I  suppose,  with  flat  hoops. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong   (Lamhton) : 

Q.  I  understand  you  made  the  statement  that  you  could,  through  your  Co-oper- 
ative Societies  in  Nova  Scotia,  take  the  apples  off  the  trees  and  put  th3m  in  the  barrel 
for  25  cents  a  barrel. 

A.  There  is  the  hauling  charge  besides  that. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.): 
Q.  K  would  amount  altogether  to  30  cents? 

A.  Probably  thirty  cents  would  cover  it.  It  depends  upon  how  far  the  man 
is  from  the  railway.     I  can  get  a  load  an  hour  into  the  warehouse  from  my  orchard. 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  your  apple  trees  been  planted? 

A.  Thirty  years,  and  every  year  since. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  an  old  orchard  that  has  not  been  properly  taken  care  of,  do 
you  find  any  difficulty  in  bringing  it  into  good  bearing  shape? 

A.  No,  we  find  such  orchards  come  right  in. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  the  apple  trees  diseased  where  the  orchards 
have  not  been  very  well  taken  care  of. 

A.  It  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  apples  at  all.  The  tree  itself  will  .probably 
"break  down  and  go  to  pieces. 

Q.  You  said  that  in  Nova  Scotia  you  pick  your  apples  for  10  cents.  Would  it 
not  cost  more  to  take  the  apple  from  trees  such  as  I  have  referred  to? 

A.  It  would  probably  double  the  cost. 

Q.  That  is  the  result  with  us  in  Western  Ontario.  Our  average  tree  there  is 
45  years  old,  or  nearly  that,  the  cost  of  packing  runs  up  very  high. 

A.  There  would  be  no  fair  comparison  in  a  case  like  laat,  because  our  orchards 
in  Nova  Scotia  consist  mostly  of  young  trees.  With  a  good  many  of  my  orchards  a 
Tnan  would  have  to  get  down  on  his  knees  to  pick  the  fruit. 

2[r.  Sc'haffner: 
Q.  There  are  a  good  many  orchards  in  Annapolis  County  are  there  not? 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton): 

Q.  ^\  hat  wages  do  you  pay  the  men  who  are  working  in  the  orchards  in  Nova 
Scotia  ? 

A.  $1.50. 

A.  And  board  them? 

A.  Yes.  I  should  say  that  our  way  freight  is  only  17  cents  to  the  steamship. 
We  have  an  advantage  in  that  way  over  the  growers  in  Ontario. 

By  an  Hon.  Member: 
Q.  Seventeen  cents  a  barrel? 
A.  Seventeen  cents  is  the  average  freight  rate.     It  runs  from  10  to  18  cents. 
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By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  How  many  miles  are  you  from  the  port  of  shipment? 

A.  It  is  83  miles  from  Berwick  to  Halifax,  and  the  greatest  distance  for  any 
shipper  is  120  miles. 

Q.  That  is  a  reasonable  freight  rate? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  railway  competition  between  the  two  points? 

A.  Ther€   is   only   one  railway,   the   C.P.R. 

Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.). — It  used  to  be  the  Dominion  Atlantic. 

Mr.   Wilson  (Wentworth)  ; 

Q.  The  freight  rate  you  gave  of  $1.24  per  barrel,  is  that  for  refrigerator  cars  or 
ordinary  cars? 

A.  Ordinary  cars. 

Q.  You  do  not  use  refrigerator  cars? 

A.  We  cannot  get  them  when  we  need  them. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  What  is  the  reason  you  cannot  get  them! 
A.  The  railway  company  claims  not  to  be  able  to  supply  them. 
Q.  Would  the  freight  rate  be  higher  if  you  used  refrigerator  cars? 
A.  No,   they   charge  nothing   extra   for  the   refrigerator   cars. 
Mr.  Douglas. — They  would  charge  for  winter  stock. 
The  Witness. — I  daresay. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 
Q.  The  chances  are,  the  rate  you  have  quoted  would  be  by  lake  and  rail  to  Win- 
nipeg ? 

A.  No,  it  is  a  straight  rate. 
Q.  All  rairf 
A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burr  ell; 
Q.  Are  there  many  outside  apples  coming  in  from  Ontario  or  other  parts? 
A.  I  do  not  think  we  are  bothered  much  except  a  few  come  in  from  Ontario,  but 
wo  have  early  in  the  season  a  good  deal  of  American  stuff. 

Mr.  Schajfner: 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  freight? 

A.  $1.24  per  barrel. 

Q.  Then  that  statement  by  Mr.  Johnson  the  other  day  that  the  Nova  Scotian 
apples  had  a  cheaper  rate  than  Ontario  is  entirely  wrong,  because  according  to  this 
letter  the  rate  from  Woodstock  on  this  carload  of  apples  is  97  cents  per  barrel. 

Mr.  Douglas. — That  is  lake  and  rail  route. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamiton) : 

Q.  Are  your  barrels  the  same  size  as  the  Ontario  barrel? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  weight? 

A.  Twenty  pounds. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  You  can  see  how  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  pay  more  per  barrel  for  freight 
than  another;  one  man  takes  a  car  with  30,000  pounds  capacity  and  bills  it  at  that 
rate  whereas  possibly  he  has  put  35,000  or  40,000  pounds  of  actual  weight  in  the 
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«ar  and  consequently  he  gets  a  lower  rate  per  barrel  than  the  man  who  ships  by  actual 
weight. 

The  Chairman. — The  shipper  is  not  allowed  to  do  that. 
Mr.  Thornton. — I  know  it  is  not  allowed,  but  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Douglas. — The  railway  company  classification  does  not  allow  that,  the  stan- 
dard weight  for  the  barrel  is  1&5  pounds. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  ( Lainhton)  : 

Q.  Are  the  Nova  Scotian  barrels  containing  20  pounds  less  apples  placed  along- 
side the  barrels  of  Ontario  apples  in  the  western  market  and  sold  at  the  same  price? 
Does  not  that  give  the  Nova  Scotian  apples  the  advantage  with  the  consumer  who 
does  not  know  the  difference  in  the  weight? 

A.  No,  I  claim  that  the  Ontario  has  the  advantage,  but  when  our  Gravensteins 
go  in  there  there  are  no  Ontario  apples  on  the  market. 

Q.  Are  your  Nova  Scotian  people  willing  to  conform  to  a  regulation  requir- 
ing a  standard  barrel  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  fruit? 

A.  The  fruit  companies  have  decided  now  to  have  the  Ontario  barrel,  that  is  as 
far  as  the  executive  committee  is  concerned.  I  do  not  know  how  the  farmers  will 
back  them  up  when  we  have  our  annual  meeting  in  July,  but  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  in  favour  of  adopting  the  Ontario  size. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  any  other  kind  of  apples  to  the  West  besides  Gravensteins? 

A.  When  it  comes  to  the  season  when  we  could  ship  the  Kings  it  is  cold  enough 
for  refrigerator  cars,  and  as  we  cannot  get  them  we  are  debarred  from  shipping  that 
variety. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  could  not  ship  them  out  West  in  the  late  fall  if  you  wished  on  account 
of  the  climatic  conditions? 

A.  No,  not  without  refrigerator  cars,  we  cannot  even  ship  to  the  local  markets 
in  the  cold  weather  unless  we  put  a  stove  in  the  car  and  a  man  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong   (Lamhton) : 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  uniformity  of  size  in  the  barrels  and  boxes  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  would. 

Q.  How  could  that  be  brought  about? 

A.  The  Ontario  people  have  a  large  barrel,  and  it  is  a  great  question  in  Nova 
Scotia  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  us  to  adopt  that  standard;  the  United 
Fruit  Companies  will,  I  think  adopt  the  larger  barrel. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  That  will  account  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  transportation  largely,  the  dif- 
ference in  size  between  the  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotian  barrel.  I  find  now  we  can  get 
an  apple  barrel  in  Ontario  for  45  cents,  whereas  a  barrel  with  a  head  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  larger  requires  three  staves  more  to  make  it,  and  we  have  to  pay  15  cents 
more  for  that  larger  barrel,  there  is  15  cents  difference  in  the  price  of  those  two 
barrels   as  a   resxilt  of  the  difference   of  three-quarters   of  an   inch   in   size. 

A.  The  difference  in  cost  would  be  on  account  of  the  extra  material  required, 
it  does  not  require  any  more  labour,  it  costs  as  much  to  make  the  smaller  barrel 
as  it  does  to  make  the  larger  so  far  as  labour  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  the  cost  of  the  m_aterial  for  the  extra  three  staves. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.)  ; 
Q.  What  is  the  current  price  for  land  in  the  Annapolis  Valley? 
A.  Raw  land  is  worth  from  $20  to  $50  per  acre,  this  price  is  for  land  with  no 
trees  on  it. 

Q.  It  is  good  land,  is  it? 
A.  Yes,  good  land. 
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By  Mr.  S chaff ner: 

Q.  I  understand  you  grow  apples  down  there  on  land  tliat  will  not  grow  any- 
thing else;  it  is  unfit  for  anything  except  orchards? 

A.  Yes,  some  land  down  there  you  could  not  even  raise  a  disturbance  on  it,  it 
would  not  grow  anything  else  than  apples,  and  I  have  orchards  down  there  worth 
$1,000  an  acre  for  apples. 

Mr.  Armstrong  ( Lamhton)  ; 

Q.  What  sort  of  soil  is  it? 

A.  Sandy,  sandy  loam,  and  of  course  we  have  clay  lands  also  in  some  sections 
of  the  country.  In  my  section  it  is  sandy  loam  and  it  would  not  grow  grain  or 
anything  else  without  a  great  deal  of  fertilizing. 

Q.  What   other  fruits  do  you  grow? 

A.  Strawberries,  raspberries  and  a  few  plums. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Very  few  of  those,  is  it  not  ? 
A.  Very  few,  just  for  home  use. 

By  Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.): 
Q.  Why  do  they  not  grow  peaches  and  small  fruits  like  they  do  in  Ontario? 
A.  Well,  we  have  no  canneries,  there  is  a  very  small  market  down  there  at  pre- 
sent but  Halifax,  Sidney  and  other  centres  are  growing. 

Q.  Do  you  have  very  large  quantities  of  inferior  fruit? 

A.  The  good  grower  does  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  them? 

A.  They  take  them  at  the  vinegar  factories  and  they  make  cider. 

Q.  You  have  vinegar  factories  down  there? 

A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  why  there  is  such  a  small  percentage  of  your  fruit  shipped  to 
the  Western  market? 

A.  Well,  all  I  can  speak  for  is  Nova  Scotia,  and  we  never  went  there  until  the 
year  before  last. 

Q.  And  you  say  your  trade  has  been  very  satisfactory  ? 

A.  Yes,  very  satisfactory  and  we  are  looking  for  a  great  increase. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  Do  you  ship  any  No.  3  to  the  West? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  any  No.  2  ? 

A.  Yes,  30  per  cent  No.  2  and  70  per  cent  No.  1. 
Q.  Do  you  get  satisfactory  results? 
A.  Yes.     We  sold  for  $1.75  last  year  and  $2.00  this  year. 

By  the  Chairman : 
Q.  You  would  not  advocate  doing  away  with  the  exporting  of  No.  2  and  just  put- 
ting one  class  on  the  market? 

A.  No,  the  No.  2  is  a  good  apple  for  ordinary  use,  as  good  as  No.  1  only  smaller 
in  size. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  You  had  no  complaint  about  No.  2  apples  from  the  West? 
A.  No,  although  they  would  sooner  have  all  No.  1. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  in  the  long  run  to  try  and  get  a  uniform  system 
of  shipping  nothing  but  IS^o.  1  to  the  West  and  the  European  markets?  Do  you  think 
in  the  long  run  it  would  pay '( 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  you  can  afford  to  throw  out  No.  2;  you  may  do  without 
No.  3  but  not  without  No.  2. 

Q.  You  would  bar  No.  3  then? 

A.  Our  No.  2  apple  is  practically  as  good  as  the  No.  1  only  smaller. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 
Q.  But  if  the  trade  demands  No.  1  would  it  not  pay  you  to  satisfy  the  trade? 
A.  Certainly,  if  we  could  get  the  same  money;  in  the  Old  Country  there  are  only 
two  shillings  difference  between  the  price  of  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  We  must  not  overlook  this  fact  that  we  are  up  against  the  situation  that  when 
we  ship  No.  2  apples  to  the  Western  market  they  go  there  as  Ontario  or  Nova 
Scotian  apples  and  they  are  put  alongside  and  in  competition  with  the  British  Colum- 
bia and  Washington  Territory  fruit — I  am  speaking  more  particularly  of  Ontario 
apples — and  when  ihose  No.  2  apples  are  compared  with  the  Na  1  apples  from  the 
other  competing  points  it  must  give  us  a  bad  reputation.  Do  you  not  think  in  the 
long  run  that,  considering  the  future  prospects  of  the  apple  trade  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Ontario  it  would  pay  to  ship  nothing  but  Nq.  1 — that  is  looking  to  the  trade  of 
the  future? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  point  is  well  taken  where  they  take  No.  2 
from  Nova  Scotia  or  Ontario  and  compare  it  with  No.  1  from  British  Columbia  or 
Washing-ton  the  comparison  is  not  favourable  to  our  fruit. 

Q.  We  have  had  this  matter  before  this  Committee  now  for  five  years,  and  I  may 
say  that  every  member  from  the  West,  irrespective  of  the  locality  from  which  he 
came  or  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  has  said,  "  We  want  your  Ontario  apples,  but 
we  do  not  want  anything  but  good  fruit,  the  poor  quality  we  do  not  want  at  auy 
price."  We  have  been  told  that  in  this  Committee  from  time  to  time  by  the  Western 
members.  Now  if  that  is  the  case  would  it  not  pay  us  to  ship  nothing  but  the  very 
best  to  these  markets  when  the  cost  of  picking  and  packing,  barrelling,  transportation 
and  handling  is  just  as  large  on  a  barrel  of  No.  3  as  it  is  on  a  barrel  of  No.  1?  It 
gives  us  a  bad  reputation  to  be  sending  out  this  inferior  fruit. 

A.  Yes,  no  doubt  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Is  it  not  t-rue  that  the  Americans  do  not  send  in  anything  but  the  very  best? 

Mr.  RuDDicK. — Two  grades. 

Q.  Even  if  you  do  have  to  add  a  little  to  the  price  of  your  No.  1,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  price  that  is  sticking  the  West  ? 

A.  We  can  dispose  of  No.  Two's  in  the  Old  Country,  where  they  are  appreciated. 
It  is  too  expensive  to  send  them  to  the  West. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  Would  not  that  destroy  your  market  in  the  Old  Country?  It  would  be  very 
bad  just  to  ship  No.  Two's  there. 

A.  Nova  Scotia  is  making  a  reputation  in  the  Old  Country  this  year  for  No. 
Three's.     Two-thirds  of  the  apples  shipped  there  this  year  were  No.  Three's. 

Mr.  Thornton. — From  your  evidence  to-day  we  have  this  fact  staring  us  in  the 
face:  would  it  not  be  better  to  let  our  inferior  fruit  rot  on  the  ground  rather  than 
ship  it  to  a  market  where  it  spoils  the  reputation  for  all  Ontario  or  Canadian  apples, 
as  the  case  might  be?     That  is  what  we  are  up  against  all  the  time.     I  know  No. 
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Three's  were  shipped  from  my  neighbourhood  this  year  to  Saskatoon.  I  mentioned 
this  before  but  I  repeat  it  again  as  I  think  it  is  an  important  point,  and  when  these 
No.  Three's  reached  their  destination  they  were  not  worth  the  freight  it  cost  to  carry 
them.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  it.  The  worst  feature  is  that  it  ruins 
our  reputation  for  all  classes  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Bowman. — I  differ  from  Mr.  Thornton.  If  you  ship  No.  Three's  to  the 
West  and  they  are  sealed  and  marked  as  No.  Three's,  I  don't  see  how  any  person  can 
be  misled.  If  they  are  sold  in  open  package  I  can  see  that  it  would  discredit  Cana- 
dian fruit. 

Mr.  BuRUELL. — While  it  is  sealed  in  closed  package  as  far  as  the  wholesaler  is  . 
concerned,  when  it  finally  gets  to  the  retailer  it  is  not.     He  buys  it  as  an  Ontario 
apple. 

Mr.  Bowman. — Don't  you  think  the  Act  should  be  amended? 

Mr.  BuRUELL. — That's  a  pretty  hard  question.  I  have  looked  at  this  pretty  tho- 
roughly. You  are  bound  to  -have  a  certain  number  of  culls,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  No.  Three's  at  home.  I  believe  that  we  should  grow  no 
No.  Three's  at  all,  if  possible,  and  try  to  live  up  to  tlie  No.  1  standard. 

Mr.  Thornton. — That  is  the  point  I  would  like  this  Committee  to  emphasize.  It 
is  not  in  our  interest  as  farmers,  as  apple  growers,  to  pack  anything  but  the  best. 
If  we  could  educate  the  growers  up  to  that  point  where  they  would  ship  nothing  but 
the  very  best,  then  we  should  establish  a  reputation  for  our  fruit  which  would  be  an 
immense  money-maker  for  us  for  years  to  come.  But  we  are  doing  the  very  opposite 
to-day  and  it  is  ruining  our  apple  trade. 

Mr.  Foster  (Kings,  N.S.). — I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Chute  is  here  and  tliat  Mr. 
Thornton  has  expressed  his  ideas  for  improving  the  fruit  industry.  I  entirely  agree 
with  him,  but  you  must  remember  that  in  Nova  Scotia  we  have  not  got  the  apple 
industry  down  to  a  science.  Co-operation  is  only  in  its  infancy.  We  only  started 
two  years  ago.  The  very  first  year  we  undertook  co-operation  we  encountered  a  sea- 
son where  the  growth  of  fungus  was  such  that  our  apples  were  mostly  No.  Three's, 
and  so  on  with  our  hard  fruit.  The  big^  number  of  Three's  that  we  had  that  year 
was  not  entirely  due  to  fungus  alone,  but  combined  with  that  was  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  had  had  a  very  prosperous  season  the  year  before  and  had  neglected  to  spray 
in  that  particular  season.     These  two  things  together  produced  a  crop  of  No.  Three's. 

The  first  year  the  co-operative  society  was  in  existence  I  warned  those  farmers 
that  to  go  on  raising  these  No.  Three's  would  be  suicidal  from  a  business  standpoint. 
Eventually  the  farmers  will  come  to  see  that  themselves.  I  claim  that  one  of  the 
strongest  factors  which  will  assist  the  farmer  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  is  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  this  year  has  decided  to  establish  demonstration  orchard 
work  in  that  very  self -same  country,  which  will  be  of  immense  advantage  and  interest 
to  the  farmers  themselves  both  financially  and  otherwise,  and  indirectly  will  affect  you 
people  in  Ontario  and  other  sections  of  Canada ;  because  It  will  give  you  a  better  class 
of  article  to  produce  in  competition  with  our  own.  I  do  not  think  that  blame  should 
be  placed  on  the  co-operative  companies  or  on  those  farmers  this  year. 

Mr.  Thornton. — I  agree  with  Mr.  Foster  entirely.  My  remarks  were  not  in- 
tended to  reflect  on  the  co-operative  companies.  I  think  we  have  learned  something 
of  importance  to  apple  growers  here  and  in  all  Canada,  because  of  the  results  they 
huve  achieved  in  Nova  Scotia.  I  think  the  co-operative  system  is  perfectly  proper 
and  I  am  glad  it  has  achieved  such  good  results.  But  I  only  wished  to  emphasize 
that  the  work  of  this  Committee,  as  coming  from  the  best  authority  in  Canada,  should 
be  educative  along  these  lines,  and  the  growers  and  farmers  should  be  educated  to 
put  nothing  on  the  market  but  the  best.  The  net  result  in  the  end  will  be  more  money 
to  the  farmer. 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  (LamlAon): 

Q.  The  apples  you  ship  to  the  West  are  largely  of  the  Fall  variety? 
A.  Practically  all. 

Mr.  BuRRELL. — I  am  glad  Mr.  Chute  is  here,  representing  one  of  our  Maritime 
Provinces  which  are  doing  such  good  work. 

Mr.  ScHAFFNKR. — I  have  known  Mr.  Chute  a  long  time.  He  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  farmers  and  orchardists  throughout  Nova  Scotia  and  the  suggestions 
we  have  heard  from  him  to-day  will  be  reflected  all  over  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I 
liave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  moving  a  sincere  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Chute  for 
his  talk. 

Mr.  Thornton. — I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  that  resolution.  I 
think  the  discussion  we  have  had  to-day  will  lead  to  immense  good  to  the  apple  grow- 
ing industry  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  producer  and  consumer. 

Committee  adjourned. 
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House  of  Commons, 

Committee  Eoom  ISTo.  105, 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1913. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  met  here  at  11 
o'clock,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Sexsmith,  presiding. 

The  Chairman. — The  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  commence  our  meeting.  We 
have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  W.  S.  Foggo,  of  the  British  Columbia  Fruit  Growersi' 
Association.  No  doubt  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  you  valuable  information  in 
connection  with  the  fruit  industry  in  the  West.  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Foggo  to 
address  you. 

Mr.  Foggo. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  As  representing  the  fruit  growers 
of  British  Columbia,  and  as  representing  the  British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, I  want,  in  the  first  place,  to  thank  you  for  inviting  a  representative  of  this 
industry  here.  We  take  it  that  this  invitation  is  a  sign  of  very  real  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  authorities  in  the  industry  in  British  Columbia,  and  we  take  it 
also  that  it  is  an  augury  that  something  practical  is  going  to  be  done  to  relieve  a 
situation  that  bears  too  heavily  on  the  British  Columbia  fruit  grower,  and  looks  like 
becoming,  if  something  is  not  done,  a  situation  that  will  be  impossible.  Gentlemen, 
we  have  in  our  Province  in  this  industry  at  the  present  time  all  the  elements  of  a 
crisis.  Some  of  us  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  these  elements, 
but  unless  we  get  substantial  outside  help,  unless  we  get  assistance,  British  Columbia 
fruit  growing  is  in  a  very  parlous  state.  I  want  to  go  over  our  conditions  in  the 
broadest  way,  in  the  most  general  way  I  can,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  I  can  be  half 
as  convincing  as  the  necessity  of  our  case  admits,  you,  gentlemen,  will  be  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  us. 

Fruit  growing  in  British  Columbia  eight  years  ago  was  practically  non-existent;  it 
was  a  small  thing  of  no  real  importance,  and  not  on  a  business  basis.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  planting  of  orchards  that  took  place  in  the  province  began  eight  years 
ago,  and  has  been  continued  to  a  very  considerable  extent  ever  since.  The  laying 
out  of  these  orchards  and  the  investment  of  money  by  outside  people  who  came  into 
the  province  was  the  result  of  direct  representations  made  to  proposing  settlers  and 
to  the  public  generally  by  the  government  of  British  Columbia  and  by  the  government 
of  Canada.  These  representations  were  sent  broadcast  to  the  public,  and,  on  the 
whole,  matters  were  presented  fairly  and  there  was  not  undue  exaggeration.  What 
the  provincial  government  said,  and  what  the  Dominion  government  officially  approved 
of  was  this:  if  people  came  into  the  province — my  province  now — and  embarked  on 
the  industry  of  fruit  growing  and  invested  their  capital  there,  the  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  were  such  as  tended  to  the  establishment  of  a  fruit  growing  industry  of 
the  best  sort;  and  the  government  said  to  these  settlers:  'Come  into  the  province  and 
invest  your  money.  You  can  grow  fruit  of  the  quantity  and  quality  that  is  required, 
and  you  will  have  markets  for  that  fruit.  There  are  already  markets,  and  there  will 
continue  to  be  markets  at  your  own  door  that  will  absorb  your  entire  output.'  Now. 
gentlemen,  the  industry  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  planting  in  that  province,  would 
never  have  been  begun  and  would  really  never  have  grown  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
had  it  not  been  for  the  representation  contained  in  these  pamj^hlets  and  bulletins.  To 
give  you  some  figures,  if  I  may,  as  to  the  rate  at  which  the  industry  has  grown  in 
respect  of  production  within  recent  years,  I  might  say  that  at  present  from  a  con- 
servative estimate  there  has  been  invested  in  British  Columbia — that  is  laid  down  in 
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actual  planting  and  improving  the  land  and  settlement  by  the  people— certainly  over 
$3O,OO'lX00O.  The  industry,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  planting  has  all  been  done  within 
comparatively  recent  years,  is  at  present  only  in  its  infancy;  we  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  produce.  The  people  have,  up  to  date,  been  living  on  incomes  from  other 
sources,  or  they  have  had  to  spend  their  capital  in  getting  along  until  such  time  as 
their  orchards  would  produce  and  they  would  get  some  return  on  their  capital  invest- 
ment, and  some  possibility  of  continuing  in  the  industry  in  which  they  had  engaged. 
On  that  point,  I  want  to  say  it  has  been  a  real  hard  struggle  in  those  eases,  because 
those  peojjle  who  settled  there  anticipated  from  the  information  that  was  given  them 
that  there  would  be  some  return  from  their  orcliards  somewhat  earlier  than  has  taken 
place.  So  that  as  most  of  us  have  had  to  cut  things  pretty  fine,  and  to  tide  over  an 
additional  two  years,  it  became  pretty  difficult.  It  has  been  a  hard  struggle,  gentle- 
men. If  we  don't  get  returns  at  this  late  day,  then  our  state  is  going  to  be  parlous; 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  fruit  growers  to  hold  on.  We  arrived  this  year,  really 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  point  where  we  have  had  some  return  as  to  crop — some  return 
as  to  produce — some  bulk  to  dispose  of,  and  I  want  to  give  you  figures  showing  what 
that  crop  has  been  and  how  it  has  increased,  so  that  you  may  see  for  yourselves  how 
little  we  have  had  in  the  past,  what  we  expect  in  the  future,  and  what  this  industry, 
properly  handled  and  properly  protected  is  going  to  grow  to.  I  can  speak  with  absolute 
exactness  as  to  figures.  Let  me  give,  in  the  first  place,  the  figures  connected  with  the 
liiisiness  of  the  Okanagan  Fruit  Union,  a  co-operative  association,  of  which  I  hap- 
pen to  be  a  director.  And  I  would  like  you  to  seriously  consider  the  figures.  First 
I  will  tell  you  what  was  the  proportion  of  the  whole  crop  grown  in  that  valley  and 
the  then  total  from  the  whole  Province  so  that  you  may  arrive  at  what  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  that  we  have  at  present  is  and  what  we  expect  to  have  in  the  future: 

The  Union's  shipments  in  19Q9  were  76  cars,  the  value  of  which  was  $57,000; 
in  1910  we  shipped  176  cars  of  which  the  value  was  $118,000 ;  in  1911,  a  comparatively 
short  crop,  we  shipped  120  cars,  the  value  of  which  was  $75,000;  in  1912  we  have  al- 
ready shipped  310  cars,  this  particular  Association,  and  we  have  still  to  ship 
a  small  balance,  so  that  the  last  season  we  will  have  shipped  at  the  finish  335  cars. 
The  value  of  the  310  cars  has  been  only  $153,000.  I  want  to  impress  this  point  upon 
you  gentlemen,  that  had  these  310  cars  returned  to  us  an  amount  based  on  the  pre- 
ceding years  we  would  instead  of  $153,000,  have  received  $208,000  to  $210,000.  The 
prices  this  year,  gentlemen,  as  you  see  from  this  have  been  very  bad  for  us. 

Q.  Is  that  for  apples  only? 

A.  IvTo,  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell: 

Q.  What  would  that  work  out  at  for  the  Okanagan  Valley  on  that  basis? 

A.  This  is  Union  shipments.  The  Union  shipped  out  of  the  Okanagan  Valley 
about  one  third  of  the  whole.  This  year  I  think  the  shipments  of  the  Okanagan 
Valley  of  all  fruits  have  been  around  800  ears. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  proportion  that  would  bear  to  the  rest  of  the  Province? 

A.  The  Okanagan  Valley  of  course  is  the  district  that  ships  most  of  the  stuff 
just  now  because  we  are,  as  I  said,  at  about  our  8th  year;  in  some  cases  in  the  tenth 
year,  there  are  a  few  old  orchards  though  they  do  not  amount  to  very  much  there  at 
present,  and  that  is  where  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  coming  from  to-day. 

Mr.  K.  M.  WixsLOW  (Provincial  Horticulturist,  British  Columbia).— I  think 
there  were  about  a  thousand  cars  shipped  from  the  Province  this  year. 

Mr.  FoGGo. — Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  what  we  have  shipped  up  to  date.  You  see 
how  it  has  grown ;  you  see  the  rate  at  which  our  product  is  going  to  increase.  We  are 
dealing  now  only  with  a  very  small  area  of  producing  land  of  the  planted  area.     From 
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the  area  planted  already  it  is  estimated  on  a  most  conservative  basis  that  in  1915  we 
■will  have  2,500  cars  to  ship  and  by  1920  we  will  have  10,000  errs  to  ship. 

Mr.  WiNSLOw. — As  against  800  cars  now. 

Mr.  FoGGO. — As  against  about  800  now.  Now  gentlemen,  our  trouble  is  this 
that  the  market  to  which  we  looked  to  handle  our  stuff,  at  prices  which  we  understood 
would  be  fair  for  the  commodity  we  had  to  offer,  has  been  swamped  by  American  cou- 
signed  goods.  I  have  told  you  what  we  have  shipped  and  what  we  estimate  we  will 
have  to  ship  in  the  future  and  I  want  you  to  compare  with  some  care  the  figures  I 
am  going  to  give  you  and  these  are  the  figures  that  we  had  from  the  other  side  of 
the  line,  and  the  estimate  of  what  in  the  near  future  they  are  going  to  produce. 
I  ask  you  to  consider  if  we  are  in  a  bad  state  just  now  what  our  state  is  going  to 
be  when  their  area  is  producing  to  the  full  extent.  What  I  have  said  regarding  the 
increase  in  production  in  years  to  come  in  British  Columbia  applies  with  much 
greater  force  to  the  estimated  increase,  with  absolute  certainty,  regarding  the  rate  of 
increase  from  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana  and  Idaho.  According- 
to  the  figures  we  have  been  able  to  get — figures  collected  with  great  care,  figures 
published  on  the  other  side  in  the  ditferent  States,  figures  kept  by  us  obtained  through 
the  Provincial  Government  officials  and  accepted  by  people  of  consequence  and  posi- 
tion in  the  fruit  growing  industry  on  the  other  side  of  the  line — there  is  at  present 
planted  in  these  States  285,000  acres  of  fruit.  Gentlemen,  in  that  huge  area  there  is 
to-day  out  of  that  vast  acreage — 18,000  acres  producing  fruit.  With  18,000  acres 
producing  to-day  they  are  swamping  our  markets,  and  in  the  near  future  they  are 
going  to  have  285,000  acres  producing.  It  is  estimated  that  this  year,  I  understand 
these  are  the  correct  figures,  1912,  they  have  handled  15,000  cars;  by  1915  they  will 
have  50,000  cars  and  looking  forward  to  1920  they  will  then  have  100,000  cars  a  year. 
Gentlemen,  the  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington  and  Oregon  lie  in  exactly  the 
same  horticultural  area  as  the  British  Columbia  fruit  growing  district.  The  only 
markets  that  British  Columbia  fruit  growers  have,  (they  are  restricted  as  to  markets) 
are  the  Prairie  Provinces ;  they  have  not  an  open  market  across  the  line  and  they 
have  not  (or  they  have  to  a  certain  extent  only  in  which  they  are  handicapped  very 
seriously  and  materially,)  a  market  in  the  old  country;  we  are  handicapped  by  the 
freight  rates,  the  time  it  takes  to  send  our  fruit  across  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  impress  this  view  upon  you:  if  to-day  our  markets 
are  glutted  with  American  fruit  when  they  have  only  18,000  acres  producing  I  ask 
you  to  think  what  the  state  of  these  markets  is  going  to  be  when  our  product  has 
increased  on  the  lines  I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  and  when  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line  instead  of  18,000  acres  they  are  going  to  have  285,000  acres  producing  fruit? 

Gentlemen,  we  put  our  fruit  upon  the  market  in  conformity  with,  as  we  are  bound 
to,  the  Fruit  Marks  Act.  I  want  to  say  something  to  you  with  regard  to  that  Act. 
I  understand  that  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  was  originally  passed  to  raise  the  standard 
of  export  fruit  from  Canada  and  to  protect  the  buyer,  the  consignee  in  the  outside 
market.  The  Act,  in  its  application  and  administration,  has  been  perverted  from 
its  original  intention  and  is  now  in  operation  against  Canadian  growers  in  the  home 
market:  that  is,  we  have  got  to  pack  in  conformity  with  that  Act  and  abide  by  the 
conditions.  Now  that  bears  unduly  hard,  unfairly  and  unjustly  on  the  British 
Columbia  packer  because  his  opponent,  his  chief  opponent,  the  American  fruit 
growers,  the  only  opponent  that  we  are  really  entitled  to  complain  against —  and  it  is  an 
opponent,  not  a  competitor,  as  I  will  explain  later — is  not  bound  to  pack  in  accordance 
with,  and  does  not  come  under  the  Canadian  Act,  his  stuff  is  not  regulated  by  the 
Act  under  which  we  work.  According  to  the  Act  there  are  two  grades.  Number  One 
and  Number  Two.  We  pack  in  boxes  and  we  have  to  pack  the  grade  and  stamp  the 
boxes  in  conformity  with  that  Act.  We  have  to  stamp  our  fruit  Number  One  grade 
and  Number  Two  grade,  and  we  are  not  allowed  to  put  anything  else  on  the  box. 
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The  Americaa  grower  does  not  pack  under  any  Act  of  Parliament;  lie  packs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulationa  of  the  ruling  Association  in  tlie  particular  district 
in  which  he  produces.  In  the  North  Western  States  the  growers  style  their  pack 
"Extra  Fancy,'"  "Fancy"  or  "Choice."  The  growers  in  these  States,  for  the  most 
part,  in  fact  almost  entirely,  dispose  of  their  "Extra  Fancy"  and  "Fancy"  grades  in 
their  own  markets,  and  endeavour  to  keep  off  their  own  markets  their  second  grade 
stuff,  which  thoy  call  "Choice".  I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  why  they  should  do  so. 
If  they  can  keep  their  second  grade  stuff  off  their  own  markets  they  maintain  the 
standard  of  prices  of  the  best  grades.  If,  however,  the  second  grade  fruit  were 
thrown  on  their  own  markets  it  would  lower  and  restrict  the  sale  of  the  better  class 
of  fruit.  Under  such  circumstances  what  do  these  United  States  growers  do?  They 
ship  their  second  grade  ifruit  into  our  prairie  provinces.  They  are  prepared  to,  and 
often  do,  ship  that  stuff  in  at  prices  that  barely  pay  the  freight  and  duty.  To-day, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  they  supply  the  prairie  provinces  with  more 
than  half  of  the  fruit  that  is  absorbed  by  these  markets.  I  have  not  got  the  exact 
figures,  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  at  the  present  time,  but  of  the  general  accuracy  of 
that  statement  I  am  quite  certain.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  United  States  growers  put 
that  second  grade  stuff  into  the  markets  of  the  Canadian  West  in  the  first  place  to 
keep  that  fruit  off  their  own  markets.  In  the  second  place,  as  it  is  surplus  stuff 
they  are  prepared  to  take  a  very  low  price  for  it.  In  this  connection  I  ask  you  to 
remember  that  they  are  in  the  same  horticultural  area  as  to  fruit  growing  that  we 
are;  and  as  they  are  our  opponents  in  our  markets  we  never  do  get,  as  the  fruit  grow- 
ing States  of  the  American  Union  get,  and  as  other  provinces  of  Canada  get,  into  the 
market  when  there  is  a  short  crop  in  our  opponents'  district,  and  when  we  have  a  bet- 
ter crop,  which,  by  a  process  of  compensation,  would  average  and  bring  up  the  prices 
of  our  fruit.  Because  when  we  have  a  big  crop  our  opponents  have  a  big  crop;  when 
we  have  a  short  crop  they  have  probably  a  short  crop  also.  But  at  any  rate  they 
have  the  bulk  of  crop,  they  have  a  bigger  crop,  and  they  are  using  our  markets  to 
dispose  of  their  second  grade  stuff  and  they  are  hitting  us  worse  when  they  have  the 
bigger  crop.  The  result  is  this :  in  a  market  v/here  there  is  no  absolute  demand,  and 
no  great  demand  for  a  particular  quality  of  fruit,  or  a  better  quality  of  fruit,  the 
average  price  is  governed  by  the  bulk  of  stviff  in  the  market.  Now,  the  American  who 
rules  this  market,  -and  who  rules  it  with  the  second  grade  stuff,  sets  the  price,  the 
slaughter  price,  and  we  have  to  dispose  of  our  fruit  at  that  price.  We  have  to  dis- 
pose of  our  Number  One's  at  that  price  and  our  Number  Two's  at  a  considerable 
reduction.  There  is  no  competition,  we  do  not  meet  fair  competition.  We  are  never 
asked  to  compete;  we  have  just  simply  to  meet  the  conditions  which  are  due  to  the 
admission  into  our  markets  of  this  surplus  stuff  from  the  other  side,  and  we  never 
can  get  into  the  market  when  our  opponents  have  a  short  crop  and  we  have  a  big 
crop,  so  that  we  may  average  up  our  prices. 

By  Mr.  Roll : 

Q.  Before  you  get  away  from  that,  do  we  understand  that  oftentimes. the  American 
grower  gets  a  higher  price  in  his  own  market  than  he  sells  his  fruit  for  in  Canada? 

A.  As  I  have  already  stated,  sir,  the  United  States  grower  for  the  most  part  sends 
his  second  grade  stuff  into  our  markets  and  keeps  it  off  his  own  market.  Of  course 
he  gets  a  better  price  for  his  extra  fancy  and  fancy  fruit  which  he  retains  in  his  own 
market  than  he  gets  for  the  second  grade  stuff,  the  choice  stuff,  which  he  puts  into  the 
prairie  provinces.  When  he  has  a  surplus  and  when  he  is  dumping  this  stuff  into  our 
markets,  he  is  selling  in  these  markets  not  at  a  less  price  than  he  could  get  at  home 
for  the  same  stuff,  because  he  does  not  sell  it  there.  It  is  surplus  stuff  and  he  has  got 
to  get  clear  of  it,  and  is  prepared  to  get  clear  of  it  at  slaughter  prices,  because  this 
stuff  is  all  racked  and  must  be  disposed  of. 
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By  Mr.  Welster: 

Q.  Does  he  compete  in  your  market  with  extra  fancy,  fancy  and  higher  grade 
stuff? 

A.  To  a  certain  amount  he  does,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  in  the  prairie 
markets.  There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  fancy  fruit  going  into  the  markets  of  Van- 
couver and  Victoria. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

,  Q.  Is  their  choice  fruit  of  the  same  quality  as  you;  Number  Two? 

A.  No,  it  is  better  than  our  Nvimber  Two. 

Q.  Better  in  quality? 

A.  We  have  really  three  grades  under  our  statute,  though  up  to  date,  owing  to  not 
having  the  bulk  of  stuff  to  handle  that  they  do  it  wov^ld  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  pack 
'  Fancy '  fruit.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  United  States  growers  have  '  Extra 
Fancy,'  '  Fancy,'  and  '  Choice.'  Our  Number  One  is  better  than  their  Choice,  and  our 
Number  Two  is  below  their  Choice.  The  growers  on  the  other  side  have  a  big  amount 
of  sjtuff,  and  their  fruit  having  on  the  whole  a  better  colour  than  ours,  they  can  put  up 
and  handle  the  '  Extra  Fancy  '  and  '  Fancy ' ;  these  grades  form  really  the  bulk  of  their 
crop.  In  British  Columbia  we  have  a  smaller  producing  area  and  a  smaller  bulk  of 
«;tuft'  to  handle,  and  naturally  do  not  pack  except  very  occasionally  the  finest  grade. 
We  pack  Number  One's  and  Number  Two's  and  our  Number  1  is  better  than  their 
'Choice'.  It  is  better  than  their  'Choice'  but  we  compare  them  with 'Choice  '  because 
although  their  '  Choice '  is  below  the  standard  of  our  Number  1  it  sets  the  price  inas- 
much as  they  have  the  bulk  of  the  stuff  in  that  market  and  consequently  that  grade 
sets  the  price  of  that  commodity  and  we  have  to  set  for  our  Number  1  the  same  price 
as  they  take  for  their  '  Choice.'  Our  Number  2  which  is  practically — I  believe  T  am 
not  exaggerating  when  I  state  it  is  quite  as  good  an  apple  as  their  'Choice',  is  infer- 
ior in  respect  to  colour  only  and  for  that  we  have  to  take  a  less  price  than  they  get  for 
their  '  Choice.' 

By  Mr.  Robb: 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  between  their  '  Fancy ',  '  Extra  Fancy '  and 
'Choice'? 

A.  I  take  it  as  a  general  rule  it  is  a  case  of  dropping  from  15  to  20  cents  for  each 
grade. 

Q.  Per  box  or  barrel? 

A.  Box — it  is  box  always  with  us — we  do  not  talk  of  barrels. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  Well  then  the  great  bulk  of  their  shipments  to  the  Prairies  Provinces  is 
'Choice.'? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  to  meet  that  with  your  No.  1? 

A.  Yes,  because  there  is  no  demand  for  better  quality  than  '  Choice '.  We  have 
to  let  our  No.  1,  which  is  of  better  quality  than  '  Choice ',  go  at  '  Choice '  price,  and 
we  have  to  take  less  than  '  Choice '  price  for  our  No,  2,  the  difference  as  a  general  rule 
being  15  to  20  cents.  This  particular  year  in  many  cases  the  return  to  the  grower  did 
not  pay  his  packing  charges,  freight  and  duty ;  sometimes  it  does  not  pay  the  packing 
charges :  that  particularly  applies  to  peaches,  plums  and  fruits  of  that  kind.  I  can 
give  you  instances  where  peaches  sold  in  the  Northwest  at  30  cents,  consigned  peaches, 
the  freight  and  duty  on  which  amounted  to  48  cents;  yet  they  were  sold  at  30  cents. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell: 
Q.  Where  was  that? 
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A.  It  was  in  Winnipeg,  I  think,  that  lot  was  sold;  it  was  reported  to  us  by  the 
Union  and  was  also  reported  by  the  Market  Commissioner,  in  fact  that  item  I  think 
was  included  in  his  report  which  has  just  been  printed. 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 
Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  those  peaches  would  be  worth  in  Minneapolis  if 
sold  there  ? 

A.  I  am  sure  I  could  not  tell  you. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell: 
Q    There  was  a  very  heavy  surplus  of  peaches  in  the  west  this  year? 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  ahout  what  '  Choice'  sold  for  per  box? 

A.  Well,  the  returns  of  prices,  I  should  think  that  the  average  price — of  course 
the  returns  have  not  come  in  yet  to  any  great  extent,  although  I  have  a  lot  of  figures 
that  have  been  sent  to  us  by  packing  establishments  on  the  other  side,  they  are  put 
down  in  a  general  way  and  they  deal  with  the  prices  of  all  varieties — I  should  think 
that  the  wholesale  average  price  of  the  American  stuff  would  be  about  60  cents,  then 
you  have  to  add  the  duty  of  13  cents  to  that,  and  our  average  on  all  grades  has  been 
1  should  say  this  year  between  80  and  90  cents. 

Q.  F.  0.  b.  at  your  own  shipping  point  ?  Is  that  the  average  of  the  Okanagan  Co- 
operative Association  for  No.  1  and  No.  2? 

A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Have  not  you  got  a  big  profit  at  that  rate  on  each  box  which  goes  into  the 
Territories  and  is  sold  to  the  dealer  at  $1..50.  The  freight  on  a  box  of  apples  from 
Vernon  to  Edmonton  is  38  cents — — 

A.  42  cents,  insn't  it,  sir? 

Q.  No,  38  cents. 

A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  figures  becausa  they  do  not  come  up  every  day 
for  consideration. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand  does  not  that  resolve  itself  down  to  the  great  question  of 
business;  you  have  a  certain  article  of  fruit  at  Kelowna,  and  you  know  you  have  a 
market  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Your  Co-operative  Union  can  extend  its  ramifi- 
cations by  having  a  dealer  or  agent  who  can  sell  that  stuff,  even  if  you  have  to  es- 
tablish depots  for  the  sale  of  it  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  you  could  get  a  good  price, 
because  the  consumer  is  paying  just  as  high  for  his  apples  this  year  as  he  has  in  any 
year? 

A.  That  is  not  my  information;  speaking  generally  I  think  the  price  of  soft 
fruits  during  the  glutted  market  to  the  consumer  in  the  Northwest  has  been  materially 
reduced  this  year. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  own  experience  as  to  apples,  it  has  not  been  materially  re- 
duced.    Apples  are  retailed  around  $2.00,  $2.25  per  box  for  good  stuff. 

A.  1  wanted  to  say  something  more  to  you,  gentlemen,  about  the  marking  of 
boxes  and  the  inspection  of  American  stuff  that  comes  into  our  markets.  With  re- 
gard to  the  marking  of  boxes  under  the  Act  we  have  to  mark  our  boxes  'No.  1'  or 
'No.  2'  and  we  do  not  put  another  mark  on  it.  The  American  competitor  ships  into 
our  markets  boxes  branded  in  identically  the  same  way  as  he  disposes  of  or  distri- 
butes them  in  his  own  market.  That  is,  he  marks  his  fruit,  'Extra  Fancy',  'Fancy' 
or  'Choice';  we  mark  our  fruit,  as  I  said  before,  'No.  1'  or  'No.  2'.  The  American 
stuff  is  sent  into  our  market  in  boxes  branded  on  the  other  side  with  the  Associa- 
tion's or  Packer's  brand,  it  is  marked  in  large  print  and  has  stamped  on  it  whatever 
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the  variety  is.  It  is  a  big  brand  that  occupies  the  full  area  of  the  end  of  the  box. 
We  put  on  our  boxes  the  name  of  the  Association  or  Packer  and  the  variety  with  the 
figure  1'  or  '2',  according  to  tho  grade.  The  American  grade  marks  appeal  to  the 
buying  public. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  discriminated  against  in  the  matter  of  marking? 

A.  We  are,  and  we  suffer  because  we  have  to  mark  our  boxes  in  accordance  with 
the  Act.  The  American  box  when  it  comes  in  may  be  inspected  and  as  a  general  rule 
it  is  now  marked  'No.  2',  but  that  mark  is  put  on  the  other  end  of  the  box,  the  blank 
end  of  the  box,  a  small  'No.  2'  is  stamped  on  it  with  a  rubber  stamp,  but  the  original 
branding,  the  original  marking  in  large  characters,  remains  on  the  other  end  of  the 
box  as  it  was  before  inspection,  there  is  no  erasure  of  those  marks,  so  that  when  the 
stuff  comes  to  the  retailer  or  to  the  consumer  it  appears,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be 
'  Extra  Fancy,' '  Fancy '  or  '  Choice.'  No  one  thinks  of  looking  for  the  small '  No.  2  '  on 
the  back  of  the  box,  whereas  our  own  stuff  bears  on  the  face  of  it  no  other  mark  than 
the  brand  'No.  1'  or  'No.  2',  consequently  we  suffer  from  that  discrimination. . 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  You  are  prevented  from  putting  any  other  brand  on  your  boxes? 

A.  Certainly,  we  have  to  mark  the  figure  'No.  1'  or  'No.  2',  we  cannot  put  on 
the  front  of  our  boxes  'Choice'  or  'Fancy'.  In  point  of  fact,  sir,  were  the  British 
Columbia  shipper  to  follow  the  same  lines  that  the  American  shipper  does  in  puttingf 
the  stuff  on  the  Northwest  markets,  he  would  be  put  out  of  business  within  one  year 
under  a  deluge  of  prosecutions. 

Q.  By  the  officers  of  the  department? 

A.  Certainly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — The  Act  has  been  amended,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  what  Mr.  Foggo  says.  What  he  stated  in  the  first  place  is  absolutely  right.  When 
the  law  was  first  passed  it  was  not  so  much  perhaps  for  the  protection  of  men  like 
Mr.  Foggo  personally,  but  with  the  idea  of  seeing  that  Canadian  fruit  going  into 
foreign  markets  should  be  up  to  certain  grades.  Apparently  that  was  the  only  ob]eci 
in  the  minds  of  the  government  of  that  day,  because  American  competition  then  in 
our  own  country  was  not  very  fierce.  What  we  have  done  this  year  has  been  to 
strengthen  our  home  inspection  system  so  that  Number  Two  grade  of  fruit  should 
not  masquerade  as  Number  One.  I  think  Mr.  Foggo  will  admit  that  we  have  also 
tried  to  strengthen  the  whole  fruit  inspection  system  as  against  unfair  competition 
from  without,  and  we  have  tried  to  ensure  that  the  grades  of  foreign  fruit  entering 
Canada  should  be  at  all  events  somewhere  near  those  prescribed  by  the  law.  Now 
perhaps  we  ought  to  move  somewhat  further.  This  year  an  extraordinary  condition 
of  affairs  occurred.  A  wholesale  man  from  Winnipeg,  and  another  man  from  a  Wes- 
tern point,  were  visiting  me  the  other  day,  and  both  pointed  out  the  condition  to 
which  Mr.  Foggo  has  drawn  attention.  They  are  both  handling  as  much  Canadian 
fruit  as  they  can,  and  one  of  the  two  cited  an  instance  where  an  American  firm  came 
to  him  to  handle  37  cars.  He  did  not  want  to  take  the  fruit  but  the  American  firm 
said  to  him:  'You  had  better  handle  it  because  it  will  get  into  your  market  any 
way.'  At  Saskatoon,  Moosejaw  and  other  points  in  the  Canadian  West  there  were 
from  ten  to  fifteen  and  even  more  cars  of  American  fruit  put  in  a  single  day  to  take 
their  chances  on  the  open  market  because  the  market  on  the  other  side  was  more  or 
less  quiet.     That  produced  an  extraordinary  condition  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Foggo. — Gentlemen,  I  was  just  coming  to  the  point  about  which  Mr.  Burrell 
has  spoken.  In  the  Northwest  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  handled  by  jobbers.  Under 
the  present  conditions  that  is  almost  a  necessity.  Those  jobbers  are  very  strongly 
organized  and  occupy  a  very  strong  position.  The  day  may  come  when  the  Canadian 
grower  efficiently  organized  and  moving  only  on  co-operative  lines,  may  dispense  with, 
or  endeavour  to  dispense  with,  the  middleman  or  jobber,  but  at  present,  so  far  as  I 
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see  myself,  that  is  unnecessary  and  an  impossibility.  In  this  opinion  I  concur  with 
our  market  commissioners.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  as  I  am  personally  advised, 
these  jobbers  have  done  fairly  decently  by  the  British  Columbia  fruit  grower.  The  job- 
bers are  certainly  in  a  position  to  squeeze  the  fruit  grower  if  they  want  to,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  have  done  so.  The  demoralized  condition  of  the  market  has  been  brought  about 
not  altogether  by  the  jobber  himself,  but  by  the  system  and  the  methods  under  which 
the  American  stuif  has  come  into  our  market.  You  cannot  go  to  any  buyer  of  fruit 
under  present  conditions  and  make  a  sale  with  him  before  he  wants  the  stuff ;  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  him  to  do  so.  In  the  prairies  the  combine,  or  ring,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it  for  the  sake  of  description,  would  prefer,  if  it  could,  to  place  ita 
orders  and  fix  the  business  before  it  came  to  handle  the  stuff,  and  furthermore  would 
prefer  to  handle  Canadian  stuff  alone.  But,  gentlemen,  the  jobbers  could  not  do  that 
and  r'?Qiain  in  business  for  this  reason:  Suppose  they  come  to  me  and  buy  ten, 
twenty  or  fifty  cars  of  fruit  at  fixed  prices  for  delivery  on  a  certain  date.  Now,  when 
any  one  of  those  cars  came  on  to  their  tracks,  they  might  have,  right  on  tuuse  very 
same  tracks,  double  that  amount  of  fruit  consigned  from  the  other  side.  If  those 
particular  jcrbbevs  did  not  handle  it  other  persons  would,  and  would  handle  it  for 
immediate  profit  and  throw  it  on  the  market.  Now,  no  concern  could  go  ahead  and 
buy  fruit  beforehand  when  such  conditions  prevail.  The  jobber  cannot  even  wire  to 
me  to  ship  a  car  at  a  certain  fixed  price,  because  before  that  car  could  enter  his  ware- 
hou.^e  he  may  have  other  cars  of  exactly  the  same  variety  dumped  into  that  warehouse 
on  consignment,  and  he  may  have  to  sell  it,  and  may  have  to  sell,  because  of  the 
glutted  market,  at  less  than  he  had  undertaken  to  take  my  car  for.  That  is  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  and  it  has  tended  to  make  the  position  of  the  jobbers  almost  im- 
pregnable because  they  are  well  organized  and  they  know  that  they  can  always  get  all 
the  fruit  they  want,  and  when  there  is  more  fruit  than  they  want,  it  is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  distributing  that  fruit  at  whatever  prices  they  can  get. 

Bj  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell . 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  this  jobbing  system? 

A.  All  I  know  about  it  is  this :  I  understand  that  these  concerns  in  the  different 
cities  all  stand  on  their  own  feet,  they  are  all  organized  as  separate  entities,  but  the 
stockholders  in  the  one  are  probably  stockholders  in  the  other,  and  the  management 
to  a  certain  extent  at  all  events,  is  controlled  from  the  headquarters. 

By  Mr.  S chaff ner: 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  about  the  system  of  jobbing  in  the  American  cities? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  am  talking  about  the  Canadian  jobbers  who  handle  this  fruit  in 
the  Northwest  provinces. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Are  there  not  different  firms  in  Vancouver? 

A.  There  may  be,  but  that  is  only  one  city.  In  the  Northwest  this  ring  is  well 
organized  and  is  working  together  in  a  general  way  and  covering  the  whole  country. 

Q.  What  struck  me  as  very  peculiar  is  that  I  was  in  Vancouver  this  year  and 
saw  no  British  Columbia  fruit  shown  by  the  wholesale  houses.  It  was  altogether 
Walla  Walla  or  Washing-ton  fruit. 

A.  I  am  not,  perhaps,  as  familiar  as  I  should  be  with  all  the  conditions  in  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  but  my  understanding  as  to  that  is  that  there  is  a  certain  wave  a  cer- 
tain movement  in  Vancouver  just  now,  that  is  going  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Canadian 
producer.  But  the  man  who  has  been  handling  the  fruit,  the  jobber  or  the  retailer 
has  to  a  certain  extent  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  he  could  get  his  supply  of  fruit 
quicker,  readier,  and  without  having  to  make  provision  beforehand  from  the  Ameri- 
can than  from  the  Canadian  market,  becacse  they  assemble  a  certain  quantity  of 
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stufi  in  Seattle.  All  that  a  man  has  to  do  is  to  go  around  the  streets,  find  out  what 
the  prices  are,  send  a  wire  to  Seattle,  and  he  can  get  his  stuff  in  quicker  and  at  pro- 
bably less  price.  The  conditions  are  such  that  a  man  is  almost  afraid  to  place  an 
order  beforehand  for  British  Columbia  fruit  because  his  competitor  in  business  may 
bring  in  a  bunch  of  stuff  from  the  other  side  before  he  can  get  his  delivered  to  him, 
and  so  depress  the  market  by  the  time  it  arrives  that  the  price  at  which  he  bought 
it  will  not  allow  him  room  to  get  out. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burr  ell; 

_Q.  Has  not  the  consignment  of  fruit  this  year  increased  tremendously  over  that 
of  any  previous  year  ? 

A.  That  is  absolutely  certain,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Of  course  it  is 
mainly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  crop  in  the  north- 
■\vostern  States,  t  have  not  seen  the  figures,  our  market  commissioner's  report  is 
not  yet  published,  at  least  I  have  not  seen  it,  as  to  the  numlber  of  consigned  cars  that 
have  come  into  our  market,  but  from  time  to  time  during  the  season  we  are  getting 
all  sorts  of  information,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  from 
30  to  40  consigned  cars  to  be  rolling  in  on  any  day;  that  is  from  30  to  40  consigned 
cars  were  on  the  tracks  on  one  day,  and  that  certain  points  it  was  reported  to  the 
Association  with  which  T  am  connected  there  were  78  cars  on  the  tracks — I  think 
it  was  Calgary,  my  memory  is  not  very  good  on  that  point — but  at  that  particular 
point  there  were  78  cars  on  the  track  on  one  day.  Of  that  number  five,  I  think  it 
was,  contained  British  Columbia  fruit,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cars  contained  con- 
signed fruit  from  the  other  side  of  the  line. 

Tiij  Mr.  Thohurn: 

Q.  It  is  marked  as  American  fruit,  is  it? 

A.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  the  packing  house,  it  does  not  say  exactly  that  it  is 
American  fruit,  but  it  bears  the  stamp  of  the  Association  that  packed  it,  as  a  general 
rule,  of  the  shipping  agent. 

Q.  When  you  speak  about  '  consigned  fruit,'  do  you  mean  fruit  sent  from  the 
United  States  into  Canada  without  paying  dvity? 

A.  Oh  no,  sent  in  on  commission. 

Hon.  'Mr.  BuRRELL. — Not  ordered  by  the  Canadian  dealer,  but  simply  sent  in  to 
be  sold  on  commission  by  the  dealer? 

By  Mr.  Thohurn: 

Q.  Sent  in  without  paying  the  duty? 

A.  No,  no,  sent  in  without  being  ordered.  There  is  a  dutj'  on  American  apples 
coming  into  this  country  of  13  cents  a  box,  but  the  duty  we  would  have  to  pay  were 
we  going  to  export  our  stuft'  into  the  American  market  would  be  2.5  cents  a  box.  I 
would  ask  the  gentlemen  of  this  Committee  to  mark  that  fact. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  change  that  to  ad  valorem  duty? 

A.  I  would  rather  you  would  change  the  figures,  give  the  American  fruit  a  turn 
at  25  cents  a  box  and  let  us  have  the  13  cent  a  box  rate — but  we  have  no  surplus  crop 
to  send  into  their  market.  In  the  future,  of  course,  we  will  have  a  great  deal  heavier 
crop  than  we  have  now.  When  we  are  producing  to  the  full  extent  of  our  fruit  area, 
as  I  have  estimated  it,  we  will  be  producing  more  than  the  markets  in  the  Prairie  pro- 
vinces, even  with  the  tremendous  growth  which  they  may  expect,  will  be  able  to  absorb, 
so  far  as  we  can  see  at  present. 

By  Mr.  Schajfner: 
Q.  How  about  the  comparative  cost  of  production  in  British  Columbia  and  in  the 
States  you  have  referred  to  ? 
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A.  Our  cost  of  production  is,  of  course,  very  much  higher  than  what  it  costs  to 
produce  the  American  stuff.  We  pay  much  hig-her  for  our  labour  than  our  American 
competitor  does. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell: 
Q.  What  do  you  reckon  to  be  the  difference  in  cost  of  production? 
A.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  apples  is,  roughly  speaking,  per  box, 
met  by  the  duty. 

By  Mr.  S chaff ner: 

Q.  Tlie  cost  of  labour  across  the  line  would  not  be  very  much  lower  than  it  is 
with  you? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  it  is. 

Q.  In  the  Western  States? 

A.  Oh  yes,  there  is  no  labour  in  that  part  of  the  continent  at  all  that  is  as  high 
fls  the  labour  in  British  Columbia. 

B)/  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  What  is  the  comparative  value  of  land  in  the  United  States  and  British 
Columbia? 

A.  1  could  not  tell  you.  But  owing  to  this  year's  crop  the  value  of  land  in  the 
United  States,  in  districts  like  Washington,  has  dropped  very  considerably  because  the 
return  to  the  grower  has  been  in  many  cases  so  small  that  they  are  really  in  a  bad  way 
over  tliere  as  well  as  we  are  in  British  Columbia. 

Q.  What  is  land  worth  in  British  Columbia? 

A.  It  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  orchard,  the  locality,  district,  &c. 

Q.  Take  your  very  best  land? 

A.  Planted  or  unplanted? 

Q.  Take  planted? 

A.  Well,  I  will  give  you  a  figure  that  I  know  of  recently,  and  this  is  supposed  to 
be  a  cheap  sale:  It  was  an  eight  year  old  orchard  of  ten  acres  and  sold  at  $1000  an 
acre.  Now  two  years  ago,  not  immediately  joining  but  near  it,  an  orchard  sold  at 
$950.     It  depends  upon  the  locality  and  district. 

Q.  What  would  they  ask  for  land  without  fruit  trees  on  it? 

A.  It  depends  upon  the  irrigation  system  and  so  on,  say  from  $250  up  to  $500. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  very  high  for  land  of  that  kind? 

A.  Don't  I  think  it  exhorbitant? 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  Well,  if  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  think  the  price  of  land  has  always  been  too 
high  in  the  Northwest,  but  it  was  not  too  high  according  to  the  figvires  published  and 
given  to  the  public  as  to  the  return  that  covild  be  obtained  from  it,  the  prices,  &c. 

Q.  What  were  the  returns  that  were  published? 

A.  Well,  two  years  ago  our  average  return  to  the  box  was  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  $1.35  to  $1.50.  Our  average  this  year  will  be  under  $1,  and  with  regard 
to  peaches  and  plums  and  stuff  of  that  sort  in  many  cases  there  was  no  return  at  all 
that  will  meet  the  cost  of  spraying  the  trees  or  pay  for  the  picking  and  packing.  That 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  slaughtering  of  our  markets  by  the  Americans. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  pick  and  pack  a  box  of  apples  ? 

A.  We  separate  them,  the  charge  for  packing  a  box  by  the  Fruit  Union  is  34 
cents. 

Q.  For  packing  al\ine? 

A.  That  is  packing  and  handling,  and  materials. 

Q.  And  picking? 
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A.  Oh  no,  the  grower  does  his  own  picking. 

Q.  That  includes  the  cost  of  the  box  and  the  material,  &c. 

A.  Yes,  the  material,  paper,  nails  and  handling. 

Q.  What  does  the  box  cost? 

A.  Fifteen  cents. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW. — That  is,  knocked  down? 

Mr.  FoGGo. — Knocked  down. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  What  is  it  made  up  ? 

A.  It  depends  on  the  bulk  you  are  handling,  from  f  of  a  cent  to  2  cents  more. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  co-operative  system  there? 

A.  I  am  a  member  of  a  co-operative  association. 

Q.  And  you  sell  through  that  co-operative  association? 

A.  The  Co-operative  Association  packs  and  sells  the  fruit. 

Q.  Do  they  market  it? 

A.  They  market  it  but  they  do  not  sell  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  That  is  the  point.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  Co-operative 
Association  could  deal  directly  with  the  consumer  and  handle  the  business  at  both 
ends  ? 

A.  I  have  already  said  that  under  present  conditions  I  do  not  see  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  the  bulk  of  the  crop  direct  to  the  consumer.  Under  present  con- 
ditions it  does  not  appear  possible  to  cut  out  the  middleman.  There  is  no  commercial 
business  that  I  know  of  that  is  distributing  stuff  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  get  it 
direct  to  the  consumer.  It  might  be  that  were  we  organized  in  an  absolutely  perfect 
way,  with  cold  storage  and  other  facilities  in  the  different  markets,  we  might  he  able 
to  come  approximately  near  to  what  you  suggest.     In  the  meantime  we  cannot. 

Q.  Have  you  not  cold  storage  at  present? 

A.  We  have  no  real  cold  storage  system  at  present;  we  are  making  arrangements 
for  providing  cold  storage  to  a  certain  extent.  I  may  tell  you  that  cold  storage  is 
going  to  tend  to  the  betterment  to  a  certain  extent  of  existing  conditions,  but  it  is 
not  going  to  advance  us  one  step  towards  a  true  solution,  or  towards  a  real  remedy,  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  we  suffer. 

Q.  If  your  Co-operative  Association  had  a  man,  say  in  Winnipeg,  and  you  were 
to  ship  the  apples  to  him  he  could  market  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  if  neces- 
sary put  them  in  cold  storage. 

A.  But  you  see  under  present  conditions  there  is  the  consigned  stuff  coming  in. 
That  has  to  be  taken  away  and  distributed  at  whatever  it  will  return.  If  we  were 
going  to  handle  our  stuff  separate  from  that,  or  separate  from  the  people  who  are 
handling  that  stuff,  I  am  certain  we  would  lose,  and  we  would  be  worse  off.  We 
would  lose  the  benefit  of  this  jobbers'  organization.  If  we  had  to  distribute  the  stuff 
ourselves  we  would  be  meeting  a  stronger  body  than  ourselves  who,  instead  of  drawing 
on  us  and  taking  and  distributing  the  whole  of  our  fruit  as  they  do  now,  would  sim- 
ply fill  in  with  more  American  stuff,  which  they  would  sell  at  whatever  price  they 
could  get  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Has  that  demoralized  the  condition  of  affairs  obtained  in  previous  years? 

A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  But  not  to  the  same  extent? 

A.  No.     As  I  have  already  told  you,  our  crop  in  previous  years  was  not  a  great 
one.     On  the  other  side,  the  conditions  being  the  same,  they  have  never  until  this  . 
year  had  a  very  big  surplus  crop  to  dispose  of. 
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Q.  That  condition  may  not  occur  again. 

A.  I  have  given  you  the  figures  as  to  acreage  and  production  and  I  am  as  cer- 
tain as  I  stand  here,  that  we  will  have  the  same  situation  arising  in  the  future. 
The  United  States  fruit  growers  are  not  going  to  have  a  less  production  than  they 
have  now,  and  they  are  always  going,  unless  we  prevent  them,  to  dump  their  second 
grade  stuff  or  surplus  into  our  markets. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  apples  ? 

A.  All  varieties. 

Q.  But  particularly  apples? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  the  United  States  growers  call  their  Choice  fruit  is  a  good  fruit? 

A.  I  admit  that.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  the  fruit  is  not  good. 
But  it  is  not  up  to  our  Number  One,  and  being  shot  into  our  market  in  the  way  it 
is,  the  United  States  growers  are  able  to  set  the  price. 

Q.  As  their  Choice  fruit  is  individually  wrapped  it  is  slightly  better  than  your 
British  Columbia  Number  One's  in  many  instances. 

A.  All  our  fruit  is  wrapped.  I  do  not  know  any  fruit,  marked  Number  One, 
going  out  of  the  Okanagan  Valley,  that  is  not  wrapped. 

Q.  Would  that  apply  to  previous  years? 

A.  I  think  so.  Of  course  when  you  come  down  to  cookers  and  fruit  like  that 
you  don't  wrap  them. 

Bij  Mr.  Schaifner: 

Q.  Did  you  state  how  many  boxes  were  grown  in  British  Columbia  last  year? 
A.  I  told  you  the  figures  for  the  Okanagan  Valley. 
Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — About  1,000  cars  of  fruit. 

By  Mr.  Schaffner: 
Q.  How  many  boxes  of  apples? 
A.  About  450,000  boxes. 

Mr.  WiNSLOW. — 1,000  ear-loads  was  our  total  fruit  crop.  About  755  cars  -were 
apples,  or  about  470,000  boxes. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  apple  orchards  would  be  giving  a  full  crop  now,  would 
there  be  five  per  cent? 

A.  No,  nothing  like  it.  Speaking  generally,  not  one  half  of  them  have  begun  to 
produce,  and  the  average  age  of  those  producing  is  not  nine  years  yet. 

Q.  What  is  your  acreage  of  apple  orchards  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia, 
that  is,  planted? 

Mr.  WiNSLOw. — Pretty  close  on  30,000. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  is  the  percentage  bearing? 
A.  Not  five  per  cent,  say  eight  per  cent  is  in  partial  bearing. 

By  Mr.  Schaffner: 

Q.  I  understand  your  trouble  is  that  with  the  American  apples  coming  in  you  are 
not  getting  a  market  for  your  own  fruit.  Now  as  far  as  Southern  Manitoba  is  con- 
cerned, it  appears  to  me  there  is  absolutely  no  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Columbia  growers  to  ship  their  apples  into  that  country.  You  may  be  ship- 
ping them  into  Winnipeg,  but  you  are  not  shipping  them  into  Southern  Manitoba. 

A.  We  are  making  use  just  now  of  the  jobber,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  jobber 
can  ever  be  dispensed  with  economically.     But  when  you  say  that  v.'e  have  no  organ- 
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ization  for  putting  stuff  into  your  province,  with  all  due  deference,  I  think  you  are 
in  error. 

Q.  In  Southern  Manitoba  American  apples  are  coming  in  all  the  time,  but  we 
rarely  see  British  Columbia  apples. 

A.  That  is  exactly  what  we  complain  of. 

Q.  The  Americans  are  putting  the  fruit  in  there  in  the  small  towns.  Where  is 
your  fruit  going? 

A.  The  people  that  put  the  American  stuff  into  the  small  towns  are  handling  our 
staff  and  distributing  it  on  exactly  the  same  lines,  and  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  they 
are  distributing  the  American  stuff.  The  appearance  of  the  American  stuff  in  these 
small  towns  is  only  an  additional  proof  that  the  American  is  swamping  our  market 
and  is  getting  the  bulk  of  the  stuff  there. 

Q.  If  we  see  American  fruit  going  into  these  towns  and  no  British  Columbia 
fruit,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Americans  are  putting  more  energy 
into  the  business. 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  EoBB. — What  do  you  pay  for  American  fniitt 

Mr.  ScHAFPNER. — In  boxes? 

Mr.  EoBB. — Yes. 

Mr.  ScHAFFNER. — We  pay  $2. 

Mr.  Thornton. — ^Mr.  Foggo  has  already  told  us  bow  the  American  fruit  comes  in 
at  slaughter  prices. 

The  Witness. — There  may  be  another  reason  why  in  these  small  towns  you  get 
American  fruit  instead  of  our  British  Columbia  fruit,  and  it  is  this.  Our  Number 
One  is  slightly  better  than  the  American  Choice  stuff.  They  may  dispose  of  our  fruit 
in  the  towns  and  cities  and  the  American  stuff  which  is  slightly  inferior,  would  natvir- 
ally  go  to  the  smaller  places. 

By  Mr.  Schaffner: 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  a  small  town,  the  average  population  numbers  about  1,000 
people.     That  is  the  condition  which  exists  to-day? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  for  some  reason  or  other  British  Columbia  apples  are  not  visible  in  our 
towns  as  they  should  be. 

A.  That  is  the  case  because  the  bulk  of  stuff  that  we  have  had  to  distribute  has 
been  very  small  up  to  date,  and  the  bulk  distributed  by  these  markets  has  been  Am- 
erican stuff,  but  when  we  come  to  produce  in  the  near  future,  as  we  are  going  to,  the 
quantity  of  fruit  that  we  can  produce  we  are  going  to  have  enough  to  spread  our 
apples  all  over  these  provinces — unless  in  the  meantime  we  are  forced  out  of  business. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Speaking  from  the  Alberta  point  of  view  there  five  years  ago  the  proportion 
of  British  Columbia  apples  was  five  boxes  to  one  of  the  American,  and  to-day  the 
proportion  is  just  the  other  way  around.  You  did  have  practically  the  whole  market 
of  Alberta  a  few-  years  ago. 

A.  Surely  not — I  mean  tha  a  few  years  ago  we  only  shipped  fifty  cars.  You 
cannot  say  that  was  all  the  stuff  that  was  used  in  that  market. 

Q.  Not  all  the  stuff,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  it  was  a  big  proportion  compared 
with  what  the  United  States  sent  in. 

A.  It  could  only  possibly  mean  that  nobody  was  eating  apples. 

Q.  Of  course  our  population  has  largely  increased  in  five  years.  Take  the  centres 
of  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  the  Coldstreams  people  first  put  their  selling  organization 
in,  they  had  a  depot  and  distributed  their  fruit,  they  did  not  let  the  jobber  handle  it. 
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A.  The  Oscar  Brown  Company  was  their  representative. 
•  Q.  When  Mr.  Kicardo  was  manager  of  that  organization  he  had  a  selling  agent  in 
Calgary  who  distributed  the  fruit  to  the  retail  dealers. 

A.  Mr.  Kicardo  is  still  manager  of  the  Coldstream  Fruit  Company,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Okanagan  Fruit  Union  of  which  I  am  a  director.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Coldstream  orchards  were  the  only  ones  in  that  district  that  were  producing  any 
apples  at  the  time;  that  is  nobody  except  that  company  had  any  necessity  for  any 
organization  to  distribute  or  sell  their  fruit,  because  the  trees  were  not  producing. 
But  the  moment  the  rest  of  the  valley  came  into  production,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Agur 
and  Mr.  Kidston  set  to  work  and  established  this  association  and  the  Okanagan 
Fruit  Union  to  handle  all  the  Coldstream  Estate  Company's  stuff. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  Oscar  Brown  has  now  got  control? 

A.  No,  I  said  the  Coldstream  owned  the  Oscar  Brown  Co.  and  sold  out  four  years 
ago. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  would  it  cost  to  put  that  box  of  apples,  the  picking,  packing,  freight, 
&c.,  on  the  Winnipeg  market  from  the  Okanagan  Valley?    The  actual  cost? 

A.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  figures  if  you  lump  the  whole  thing 
together;  I  can  give  it  without  the  picking. 

Q.  Well,  the  whole  cost? 

A.  78  cents. 

Q.  That  will  be  the  cost  ? 

A.  That  will  be  the  cost  from  the  time  the  apple  is  picked  until  it  reaches  the 
jobber. 

Q.  About  what  would  you  consider  a  reasonable  price  for  fruit  in  Winnipeg — a 
box  of  apples? 

A.  We  have  heretofore  considered  a  reasonable  price,  according  to  variety,  as 
$1.S5  to  $1.50  a  box. 

Q.  At  Winnipeg? 

A.  F.O.B.  at  the  shipping  point. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  boxes  have  been  shipped  out  of  British  Columbia  this 
year? 

A.  1  have  already  given  the  number  of  cars — we  have  shipped  about  a  thousand 
cars  of  fruit,  all  told. 

Q.  About  how  many  boxes  of  apples  are  included  in  that? 

A.  About  470,000. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Coming  back  to  that  other  point,  how  will  that  cost  compare  with  the  cost  to 
the  American  shipper — the  78  cents? 

A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  In  his  expenses,  in  laying  the  fruit  down  in  the  market,  is  it  more  than  the 
British  Columbia  grower? 

A.  His  freight  would  be  practically  the  same,  only  his  cost  of -production  and 
handling  box,  etc.,  is  very  much  less. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  cost  of  picking  and  packing  would  be  less 
that  would  necessarily  put  them  in  a  position  of  putting  their  fruit  on  the  market  at 
less  expense. 

A.  The  American  cost  of  production  is  from  15  to  25  cents  a  box  less  than  ours 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  the  cost  of  labour  in  British  Columbia  is  from  25  to  40  per  cent 
higher. 
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Q.  How  about  transportation? 

A.  We  have  equal  freight  rates  to  Winnipeg  and  lower  rate?  to  intermediate 
points,  particularly  to  Alberta  points;  the  apple  box  costs  us  five  cents  more  than  the 
apple  box  costs  in  Washington,  our  paper  costs  us  fifty  per  cent  more  than  in  Wash- 
ington, and  our  nails,  etc.,  all  cost  us  much  more. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 
Q.  Are  you  certain  about  the  cost  of  labour  being  40  per  cent  more? 

Mr.  WiNSLOw.— Yes. 

A.  It  is  certainly  25  per  cent,  and  it  runs  up  to  40  per  cent. 
Q.  How  do  you  explain  that? 

A.  For  several  reasons;  of  course  down  there  there  are  big  cities  for  one  thing. 
Q.  It  strikes  me  you  ought  to  import  Chinamen  into  British  Columbia? 
A.  Well,  of  course,  many  of  us  are  Orientalists  in  that  sense,  but,  of  course,  we 
dare  not  say  so. 

By  Mr.  Schajfner: 
Q.  You  said  you  should  get  at  your  door  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  box.     Do  you  not  think 
that  is  a  little  high,  that  is  equal  to  the  price  of  $4  or  $4.50  in  Ontario? 
A.  That  is  without  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  barrel. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 
Q.  There  is  not  very  much  difference,  a  gentleman  from  Ontario  said  the  other 
day  that  it  cost  him  45  cents  for  every  barrel. 

A.  But  that  barrel  holds  how  much?     Three  times  as  much. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell: 

Q.  Still  if  you  could  get  $1.15  to  $1.20  and  were  reasonably  sure  of  it,  you  could 
get  along  all  right. 

Mr.  Douglas. — ^Would  not  they  be  making  good  money  at  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — Of  course  you  must  take  into  consideration  that  the  orchards 
are  young,  there  are  not  very  many  in  full  bearing  and  they  would  not  get  verv  miich 
out  of  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  another  five  or  ten  years  there  will  be  an 
enormous  amount  of  fruit,  and  I  think  the  Northwest  people,  like  the  rest  of  us,  feel 
that  if  they  can  get  it  at  a  reasonable  price,  they  would  rather  have  it  than  the  Ameri- 
can fruit.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  the  British  Columbia  growers'  are  up  against  a 
very  serious  proposition,  they  have  not  reached  the  stage  of  "praluction  that  the  other 
fellow  has,  and  although  they  are  rapidly  increasing  their  production  the  other  fellow 
is  increasing  just  as  fast  as  we  are,  therefore  the  condition  continues  the  same. 

Mr.  Douglas. — I  do  not  know  how  that  suggestion  to  stop  these  people  sending 
in  their  apples  is  going  to  work.  Even  a  duty  of  25  cents  a  box  will  not  stop  them 
from  sending  their  fruit  in. 

Mr.  FOGGO. — I  have  really  not  made  a  suggestion  yet  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
I  was  coming  to  that.  Speaking  generally,  however,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the 
grower  to  suggest  remedies. 

By  Mr.  Schaffner: 
Q.  You  want  the  fruit  properly  marked,  also  the  grades? 

A.  We  want  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  more  rigidly  enforced  against  American  fruit. 
We  want  the  consignment  prevented. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 
Q.  You  cannot  prevent  a  man  sending  his  fruit  in? 

A.  You  can  prevent  it  in  the  sense  that  he  cannot  dump  his  stuff  in  at  slaughtJ.).' 
prices.     You  can  prevent  it  in  the  sense  of  having  the  fruit  properly  inspected,  ana 
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it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enforce  this  act  oi  inspection.  You  can  put  an  inspec- 
tion fee  on  the  car  and  refuse  to  allow  the  American  shipper  to  dump  his  fruit  on 
our  market,  uncontrolled.  As  it  is  now,  they  pour  the  stuff  in.  It  is  stamped  No. 
2  on  the  back  of  the  box,  in  the  warehouses,  and  in  the  retail  merchants'  premises. 

Mr.  Thornton. — ^I  think  Mr.Foggo  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  a  great  disad- 
vantage is  created  by  the  ineificiency  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act. 

Mr.  Douglas. — That  concerns  the  administration  of  the  Act. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burr  ell: 

Q.  You  speak  about  an  inspection  fee  on  cars.  That  is  logical  enough  and  there 
are  some  precedents  for  it.  It  is  a  question  that  might  be  given  consideration.  Do 
you  really  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  or  possible  to  legislate  against  consign- 
ments of  American  fruit  sold  on  commission,  for  instance? 

A.  If  you  put  it  in  that  way,  no,  sir.  But  you  could  arrive  at  the  same  place 
by  another  method.  If  you  impose  the  same  rules  and  regulations  on  American 
fruit  dumped  on 'our  markets  as  are  imposed  on  the  British  Columbia  fruit  grower, 
and  which  he  has  to  live  up,  to,  it  would  help  us.  If  you  will  not  permit  a  box  of 
American  apples  to  go  on  the  market  in  any  condition  and  of  any  description  other 
than  what  you  allow  us,  you  will  be  helping  us  to  remove  the  present  injustice  and 
unfairness. 

Mr.  Thornton. — That  is  what  Mr.  Foggo  complains  of-,  and  it  is  perfectly  fair. 

Mr.  Foggo. — Now  if  you  do  that  you  are  going  to  be  burdened  by  the  heavy  cost 
of  inspection,  and  so  on,  and  I  say  that  if  you  enforce  regulations  and  rules  along 
these  lines  you  would  be  justly  entitled,  and  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  to 
make  a  fee  per  car  for  inspection.     The  fee  would  not  have  to  be  an  exorbitant  one. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  That  would  apply  to  both  domestic  and  imported  fruit? 

A.  No>  sir,  because  we  as  Canadian  taxpayers  bear  the  cost  of  the  inspection 
that  is  necessary  with  our  own  fruit.  Our  boxes  are  not  wrongly  marked.  We  have 
nothing  on  the  boxes  that  is  not  entitled  to  be  put  on. 

By   Eon    Mr.  Burrell: 

Q.  Our  Canadians,  whether  in  the  east  or  the  west,  are  all  shipping  to  our  own 
market  and  live  up  to  our  Act,  but  I  presume  a  lot  of  American  shippers  do  not  know 
where  their  cars  are  going  until  they  are  diverted  by  wire? 

A.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  In  another  way  they  know  that  their  sur- 
plus choice  stuff  is  coming  to  the  Canadian  market. 

Mr.  Burrell. — I  gathered  that  the  system  was  such  that  they  were  not  sure  of 
the  destination  of  the  fruit  until  the  cars  were  diverted,  and  naturally  they  are  going 
to  market  it  in  their  own  way. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 
Q.  A  great  proportion  of  their  fancy  stuff  comes  into  the  Canadian  market? 
A.  There  is  a  small  proportion  comes  into  the  coast  market.     There  is  a  certain 
very  smrll  proportion  comes  into  the  Winnipeg  market. 
Q.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  Edmonton. 
A.  You  might  have  seen  a  little,  but  not  a  great  proportion. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  American  market  is  sometimes  undersold  here? 
A.  That  IS  coming  at  the  dumping  clause.     It  is   a  difficult  thing,   even   for   a 
manufacturer,  to  get  proof  of  that  practice.     So  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  and 
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I  do  not  think  it  could  be  said  with  regard  to  the  choice  stuff  tliat  goes  into  the 
Northwest  market  that  they  are  selling  it  in  that  market  at  a  less  price  than  they 
would  accept  at  home.  The  reason  for  it  is  that  the  bulk  of  stuff  that  goes  into  the 
Northwest  market  is  their  surplus  stock.  They  have  not  a  price  at  home  on  it,  because 
they  are  keeping  it  off  their  home  market  to  keep  up  the  average  price  for  their 
Extra  Fancy  and  Fancy.  Consequently  they  would  always  take  their  surplus  stuff, 
and  to  dispose  of  it  in  our  market  at  whatever  price  they  can  get  so  as  to  recoup 
themselves  for  packing  charges,  &c. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  this  consignment  or  this  dumping  in  our  markets  is  dumping  in  the 
restricted  legal  sense. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Bun-ell: 

Q.  Even  in  Chicago  their  prices  are  extraordinarily  low  this  year? 

A.  Yes,  in  point  of  fact  the  Americans,  I  understand,  are  wanting  in  organiza- 
tion, they  are  busy  working  along  the  lines  of  co-operative  associations,  because  the 
distribution  in  their  own  country  has  fallen  down. 

Q.  Are  they  forming  an  organization  there  now? 

A.  I  understand  they  have  had  several  meetings  in  connection  with  a  proposal 
to  form  a  single  co-operative  organization  that  will  handle  the  stuff',  control  prices 
and  look  after  distribution ;  the  proposal  is  to  cover  all  these  States  and  get  it  down 
to  somewhat  similar  lines  as  the  central  selling  ngency  that  handles  citrous  fruit. 

By  Mr.  Tliohurn: 

Q.  What  about  Ontario  competition? 

A.  We  do  not  object  to  competition  from  our  Canadian  neighbors.  That  would 
be  fair  competition.  At  present  we  are  competing  with  nobody;  we  are  having  to  put 
our  stuff  on  the  market  at  slaughter  prices  which  is  the  direct  result  of  Americnn 
dumping.     There  is  no  competition  in  the  proper  sense. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  recognize  Ontario  competition  as  affecting  you  at  all? 

A.  It  certainly  would,  if  this  market  was  clean  of  this  dumping.  We  would  then 
be  competing  among  ourselves.  In  the  meantime,  under  present  conditions,  there  i< 
no  competition. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell: 

Q.  The  Ontario  fruit  is  not  the  same  factor  as  the  American,  and,  of  course,  the 
Ontario  stuff  is  nearly  all  barrelled. 

A.  Now,  gentlemen  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  that  the  fruit  growing- 
industry  in  British  Columbia  is  a  thing  of  some  consequence,  and  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  you  that  present  conditions  are  such  that,  unless  something  is  done,  there  is 
a  strong  probability  of  the  industry  going  down  and  out.  I  want  to  tell  you,  and  to 
tell  you  with  all  seriousness,  that  the  resources  of  the  people  engaged  in  this  industry 
have  become  strained  to  the  utmost,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  go  further,  and 
if  nothing  be  done,  it  seems  to  me  that  provineially,  and  from  a  Dominion  point  of 
view  as  well,  this  very  important  industry  is  going  to  be  allowed  to  fall  down  for  want 
of  assistance.  The  demand  for  assistance  is  not  unreasonable  when  I  remind  you,  as 
I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  of  the  fact  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
representations  made  by  the  Federal  and  British  Governments  the  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry in  British  Columbia  would  never  have  been  established,  and  would  never  have 
attained  to  the  size  that  it  has.  There  would  not  have  been  brought  into  that  country 
the  few  people  that  have  come  in,  and  who  have  invested  their  capital,  and  in  some 
Oi.cts  the  whole  of  their  capital  and  their  credit  in  the  industry. 
5—7 
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By  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell: 

Q.  I  suppose  the  condition  is  peculiar  in  this  way,  that  people  have  gone  into  fruit 
growing  entirely,  and  not  into  general  farming? 

A.  They  have  not  gone  into  general  fanning. 

.Q  They  have  cultivated  a  comparatively  small  fruit  acreage  and  they  have  no 
resources  to  fall  back  upon. 

A.  Yes.  But  this  industry  can  be  helped  along  lines  that  will  make  it  a  very 
vahiablc  asset,  not  only  provincially  but  from  the  broader  point  of  view  of  the  Dom- 
inion as  a  whole.  If  I  say  it  myself,  this  industry  has  brought  into  the  country  a  good 
class  of  people.     (Pointing  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.) 

Mr.  Thoburn. — I  thought  you  were  going  to  say,  '  Present  company  excepted '. 

Mr.  FoGGO. — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  j>\\t  it  the  other  way.  The  Honourable, 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  above  the  standard.  Seriously.,  the  people  engaged  in 
this  industry  are  at  the  limit  of  their  resources.  The  outlook  under  present  conditions 
is  not  hopeful.  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  we  can  do  in  that  province,  on  the  lines 
of  organization,  or  on  a  co-operative  or  any  other  basis,  is  going  to  help  us  to  salva- 
tion because  our  difficulty  is  beyond  our  power  to  remedy.  We  are  incapable  of  hand- 
ling it.  We  are  incapable  in  a  sense  that  it  requires  outside  assistance.  We  do  not 
control  these  markets,  and  we  have  to  ask  you  to  put  us  back  in  the  position  that  was 
assured  us  as  to  these  markets. 

By  Mr.  Thohurn: 
Q.  What  was  that  position? 

A.  That  we  ha.J  unlimited  markets  at  our  own  door,  which  could  take  every  bit 
of  the  fruit  we  could  possibly  produce. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  government  could  assure  you  of  anything  of  that 
nature  ? 

A.  Not  with  a  legal  binding  contract,  but  surely  there  is  a  moral  obligation  to 
endeavour  to  keep  conditions  up  to  the  standard  that  was  advertised. 

By  Mr.  Thohurn: 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  suggestion  to  this  Committee  as  to  what  you  want?  I 
was  not  here  at  the  beginning  of  your  remarks. 

A.  I  might  make  this  suggestion,  if  I  am  permitted:  The  logical  remejy  is  to 
raise  the  duty. 

Q.  How  much? 

A.  Raise  it  to  25  cents  on  apples. 

Q.  A  box? 

A.  Yes,  a  box.  If  that  be  considered  an  impossible  thing,  although  it  is  the 
natural  conclusion  that  anyone  would  arrive  at,  that  if  an  industry  in  a  protected 
country  is  not  sufficiently  protected,  further  protection  should  be  granted,  it  might  be 
done  in  the  way  of  bounties,  and  it  could  be  done — at  least  we  could  be  assisted — by 
enforcing  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  and  inspecting  along  rigid  lines  that  will  bear  as 
heavily  on  the  United  States  grower  as  it  does  on  us.  At  present  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act  does  not  touch  the  American;  while  it  bears  heavily  on  ourselves.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  an  unfair  demand. 

Mr.  Thornton. — That  would  help  considerably. 

Mr.  FoGGO. — It  would  certainly  help  considerably  if  you  make  as  rigid  inspection, 
and  make  the  conditions  as  rigid  as  to  the  boxes  of  fruit  that  come  in  from  the  Amer- 
ican side  as  we  have  to  live  up  to  under  our  statute.  If  you  do  that  you  are  going  to 
help.  And  if  you  go  further  in  the  administration  of  the  Act,  and  in  the  enforcement 
of  these  conditions  and  these  regulations  and  the  necessary  inspection  and  impose  a 
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fee  to  enable  you  to  meet  the  cost  of  administering  the  Act,  a  fee  sufficient  to  recoup 
yourselves  for  the  additional  outlay  in  the  rigid  enforcement  of  these  regulations  you 
are  going  to  help  us  for  a  certainty. 

Mr.  Thornton. — That  is  not  a  very  unreasonable  proposition — I  think  it  is  a  very 
reasonable  proposition  which  would  not  bear  unduly  on  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Douglas. — If  it  works  out  as  you  suppose  it  will. 

Mr.  roGGO. — 'Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  put  up  the  case  on  the  broadest  lines,  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  you  the  disadvantages  we  are  under  just  now,  the  unfair 
conditions  that  we  are  labouring  under  just  now.  I  have  not  entered  into  detail,  I 
would  be  glad  to  supply  any  information  that  I  can,  to  answer  any  particular  question 
you  may  desire  to  ask  me  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can,  usefully,  go  any  further  on 
this  matter  now.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  patience  with  which  50U  have  list- 
ened to  me,  and  the  courtesy  you  have  extended  to  me. 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  have  all  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  interest  to  what  Mr.  Foggo  has  said  with  regard  to  the  fruit  industry  of 
British  Columbia.  We  have  now  had  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  from  the 
most  extreme  points  of  Canada  in  connection  with  this  important  subject,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  apple  industry,  we  have  had  representatives  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  from  Ontario  and  from  British  Columbia  and  I  thinli  that  perhaps  it  would 
round  out  the  subject  if  we  had  before  the  Committee  one  of  the  Fruit  Inspectors, 
perhaps  from  the  Province  of  Ontario.     What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Burrell  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  Burrell. — There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  one  of  the  inspectors  if 
the  Committee  wishes. 

The  Chairman. — If  the  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  any  advant- 
age to  have  one  of  these  Fruit  Inspectors  appear  before  it  and  give  us  information  in 
connection  with  the  packing  and  the  condition  he  found  the  apples  in,  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  his  appearance.  If  you  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  do  so,  perhaps, 
as  there  has  been  considerable  complaint  from  different  points  about  the  freight  and 
express  rates,  it  will  be  well  to  have  a  man  who  can  give  us  information  upon  that 
subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thornton,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr. 
riardwell.  Chief  Traffic  Officer  of  the  Railway  Commission,  be  requested  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  Freight  and  E.xpress  Rates. 

Committee  adjourned. 
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House  of  Commons^ 

Committee  Eoom  No.  105. 

Tuesday,  April  1st,  1913. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  met  at  11  o'clock, 
a.m.,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Sexsmith,  presiding. 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  the  time  for  commencing  our  meeting  has  arrived. 
We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  James  Hardwell,  Chief  Traffic  Expert,  Board  of 
Eailway  Commissioners  of  Canada,  who  has  been  called  to  speak  to  us  upon  freight 
rates  in  connection  with  the  fruit  industry. 

I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Hardwell  to  address  you. 

Mr.  Hardwell. — I  am  not  acquainted  with  your  procedure,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
therefore  do  not  know  whether  I  am  to  answer  questions  or  simply  state  what  T  know 
with  respect  to  the  evidence  on  freight  rates  already  given  here  as  I  read  it  some  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  when  I  was  first  summoned. 

The  Chairman. — ^Please  proceed  with  your  statement  and  if  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee desire  to  ask  you  some  questions,  they  can  do  so. 

Mr,  Hardwell. — There  are  one  or  two  outstanding  matters  that  are  fresh  in  my 
memory  and  that  seem  to  have  a  rather  bad  appearance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
railway  companies.  One  was  a  statement  by  Mr.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  to  the  effect  that  a  higher  rate  to  the  Northwest  on 
apples  was  paid  by  the  growers  from  his  district  than  was  paid  by  the  growers  in 
Nova  Scotia.  On  the  face  of  it  that  statement  seems  rather  absurd.  The  particular 
case  cited  by  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  rate  to  Edmonton.  His  words  as  I  have  them 
here  are: 

"  Nova  Scotia  gets  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  hundred  pounds  less  to  Edmonton 
than  Ontario  people  get  for  seven  hundred  miles  farther." 

That  statement  is  altogether  wrong.  Mr.  Johnson  said  his  Association  had  a 
Traffic  Adviser.  If  so,  I  am  rather  surprised  at  his  making  such  a  statement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  rates  from  the  Annapolis  Valley,  Nova  Scotia,  run  anj'where  from 
twenty  to  thirty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher  than  those  from  Western  Ontario. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton)  : 

Q.  Is  that  to  Winnipeg? 

A.  To  any  points  in  the  West.     To  Winnipeg,  Edmonton  and  other  points. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  from  Annapolis  Valley  to  Edmonton? 

A.  Take  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia.  The  rate  from  that  point  to  Edmonton  is  $1.33 
per  100  pounds.  The  rate  from  Forest,  Mr.  Johnson's  home  town,  is  $1.04,  a  differ- 
ence of  29  cents. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  {Lamhton)  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  freight  is  that  ? 
A.  I  am  speaking  of  apples  in  car-loads. 
Q.  Are  the  express  rates  the  same? 

A.  At  present  I  am  speaking  of  freight  rates.  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  evidence  referred 
to  freight  rates.     There  are  very  few  apples  shipped  by  express.     The  great  bulk    in 
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fact  practically  all  the  shipments  of  apples,  go  in  carload  lots  to  the  West.     All  that 
go  by  express  are  probably  a  few  lots  of  early  apples. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  You  said  the  rate  was  $1.33  ? 

A.  That  is  taking  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia,  as  the  point  of  shipment. 

Q.  The  rate  from  the  Western  Ontario  point  of  shipment  is  what? 

A.  $1.04.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  the  Nova  Scotia  growers  had  a  rate  of  1  cent 
per  hundred  pounds  less  than  the  growers  had  from  Forest.  I  have  given  the  exact 
figures,  and  the  difference  applies  not  only  to  Edmonton  but  to  Winnipeg  and  all 
Western  prairie  points.  The  rate  from  St.  John  to  Edmonton  is  $1.22,  18  cents  higher 
than  from  Western  Ontario. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  the  rate  from  St.  John  to  Edmonton  is  $1.22? 

A.  Yes.  The  rate  from  Halifax  is  $1.23,  1  cent  more.  From  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia,  it  is  $1.31,  from  Wolfville,  $1.32, -from  Kentville  and  Canning,  $1.33,  and  from 
Berwick,  Mr.  Chute's  home  town,  $1.34.  Mr.  Chute  is  the  gentleman  from  Berwick, 
Nova  Scotia,  who  gave  evidence  before  this  Committee  the  other  day.  The  same 
differences  apply  through  the  West.  I  have  made  a  note  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chute 
when  he  was  before  the  Committee.     He  said: 

'  We  cannot  compete  with  Ontario  in  winter  apples.  They  have  a  better 
freight  rate  and  a  larger  barrel  too.' 

That  I  think  disposes  of  Mr.  Johnson's  evidence  in  that  regard. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton)  : 

Q.  Would  you  mind  repeating  that? 

A.  I  have  given  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Chute's  evidence. 

Q.  Yes,  and  what  did  he  say? 

A.  "  We  cannot  compete  with  Ontario  in  winter  apples.  They  have  a  better  freight 
rate  and  a  larger  barrel  too." 

Q.  That  might  be  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  fruit  grower  who  did  not  investigate 
the  freight  rates.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Johnson  in  which  he  makes  this 
statement : 

"  Eegarding  Nova  Scotia  rates  West,  I  believe  we  have  a  better  rate  to  Win- 
nipeg than  they  have,  but  to  ,Edmonton  they  have  a  rate  of  1  cent  per  hundred 
(cwt.)  less  than  we  have,  although  7O0  miles  further  away." 

A.  That  is  not  correct.     Mr.  Johnson  is  misinformed. 

Q.  He  has  obtained  this  information  from  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

A.  In  that  case  they  are  also  misinformed.  They  are  either  working  on  wrong 
tariffs,  or  have  misunderstood  the  tariffs  which  are  applicable. 

Q.  By  the  hundred  pounds? 

A.  By  the  himdred  pounds. 

Q.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  size  of  a  barrel  is? 

A.  These  rates  are  for  the  hundred  pounds. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  There  is  another  point  which  you  may  have  overlooked.  The  barrel  shipped 
is  165  pounds. 

A.  This  is  the  actual  weight,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  a  barrel  actually  weighs  150  pounds  does  the  railway  company  ac- 
cept it  as  165  pounds? 
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A.  I  would  like  to  say  something  in  regard  to  that.  Down  to  1907  the  weight 
accepted  by  the  railway  companies  was  165  pounds  to  a  barrel,  of  certain  dimensions. 
That  is  the  165  pounds  applied  to  a  barrel  when  packed  in  a  standard  apple  barrel  30 
inches  from  crow  to  crow,  and  17j  inches  across  the  top,  inside  measurement,  or 
barrels  of  similar,  or  less,  size  or  capacity.  Since  1907  the  railway  companies  have 
carried  barrels  of  apples  at  the  actual  weight.  It  is  true  however,  that  they  do  es- 
timate the  weight  at  165  pounds  when  they  have  not  the  time  or  opportunity  to  ac- 
tually weigh  the  barrels.  As  a  matter  of  g-uess,  I  should  say  that  probably  nine 
tenths,  or  nineteen  twentieths,  of  carload  traffic  is  weighed  on  the  tjack  scales. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  you  referring  strictly  to  apples? 

A.  To  all  kinds  of  freight. 

Q.  I  know  that  a  great  many  apples  were  shipped  this  year  at  165  pounds  without 
being  weighed.  I  shipped  some  barrels  myself  that  were  not  weighed,  although  there 
■were  weigh  scales  right  in  the  yard. 

A.  And  the  railway  officials  did  not  weigh  them? 

Q.  No.  The  scales  were  in  the  yard  practically.  Well,  not  in  the  yard,  but  the 
apples  were  loaded  three  miles  distant  and  they  had  to  go  through  the  yard  where  the 
scales  were.     That  was  al  Havelock. 

A.  Would  165  pounds  be  greater  than  the  actual  weight? 

Q.  No,  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  average.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against 
the  railway  company,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned. 

A.  The  figures  I  have  given  are  from  the  Canadian  freight  classification  ap- 
proved by  the  Railway  Board  and  in  force  since  1907.  Apples  in  carloads  are  carried 
at  the  actual  weight  with  a  minimum  of  24,000  pounds  to  the  car.  Where  it  is  im- 
possible to  weigh  the  barrels  they  are  estimated — of  course  the  railwaj'  companies 
must  take  some  figure  for  an  estimate — at  165  pounds.  Notwithstanding  that,  if  the 
consignee  can  show  that  the  apples  have  not  been  weighed  by  the  railway  company, 
and  that  they  do  not  weigh  165  pounds,  a  reduction  must  be  made  to  the  actual 
figures,  with  a  minimum  of  24,000  pounds  to  the  car. 

By  Mr.  M^ right: 
Q.  What  is  the  estimated  weight  of  a  barrel  of  apples  in  Nova  Scotia? 
A.  I  understand  that  down  there  the  railways  carry  them  at  so  much  a  barrel. 
The  bulk  of  the  apples  in  Nova  Scotia  go  to  Halifax  for  export. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton) : 

Q.  Why  do  the  railways  give  a  better  rate  from  Vancouver,  we  will  say,  to  Ed- 
monton and  Winnipeg  from  the  West  than  they  do  from  the  East? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  better  rate,  considering  the  mileage.  You 
are  referring  now  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Johnson,  I  presume,  as  to  his  paying  a 
considerably  higher  rate  out  from  Winnipeg  west  for  the  same  distance  than  the 
Western  people  pay  coming  east. 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton). — Yes. 

A.  That  for  the  same  service  into  Winnipeg? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  was  just  coming  to  that,  but  I  thought  I  would  dispose  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
matter  first. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  claim  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  wrong  in  the  statement  that  the  Nova  Sco- 
tia people  had  a  lower  rate  than  the  Ontario  people? 
A.  Absolutely  wrong. 
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Q.  You  think  that  the  railway  conii)anies  in  Ontario  do  not  charge  the  very 
excessive  prices  he  said? 

A.  I  am  quite  sure  they  do  not,  the  railway  companies  are  not  built  that  way. 
They  charge  the  full  tariff,  and  if  the  agent  at  the  shipping  point  made  a  mistake 
and  billed  those  apples  at  the  rate  he  said  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  agent 
at  Edmonton  would  set  the  charges  up. 

Q.  I  think,  too,  that  the  Xova  Scotia  people  would  have  some  advantage  in  their 
barrel;  the  Nova  Scotia  barrel  is  a  barrel  of  apples  in  the  West  just  the  same  as 
the  Ontario  barrel,  though  it  is  thirty  pounds  lighter. 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  make  that  difference,  he  refers  particularly  to  Ed- 
monton, anyway. 

Q.  You  see  in  that  sense  they  may  have  an  advantage. 

A.  It  might  be  well,  if  Mr.  Johnson  is  still  under  that  impression,  if  he  would 
communicate  with  our  Board,  and  we  will  give  him  all  the  information ;  it  may  be  he 
is  using  the  wrong  schedules. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Is  this  what  I  understood  Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  a  man  in  the  Annapolis 
Valley,  Xova  Scotia,  landed  apples  cheaper  in  Edmonton  than  the  Western  Ontario 
grower?     That  is  the  statement  if  I  understand  it. 

A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  That  is  impossible. 

A.  There  is  a  belief  that  way,  but  I  gave  you  the  figures,  and  they  run  from  20 
to  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher  from  Nova  Scotia  than  from  Ontario. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  But  you  did  not  answer  this  point,  that  the  standard  barrel  being  different 
that  the  Nova  Scotians  can  ship  apples  to  the  West  cheaper  perhaps;  what  would 
be  the  estimated  weight  of  one  of  those  barrels,  where  they  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  actually  weighing  them? 

A.  The  Nova  Scotian  barrel? 

Q.  You  say  they  automatically  fix  the  weight  of  the  Ontario  barrel  at  165 
pounds,  what  would  they  fix  the  weight  of  the  Nova  Scotian  barrel  at? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  exception,  if  they  were  not  weighed  they  would  probably 
go  at  165  pounds. 

The  Chairman. — Tliat  is  because  of  the  measurement  of  your  barrel? 

A.  No,  that  was  the  old  rule  up  to  1907,  since  then  it  has  been  by  the  hundred 
pounds. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton) : 

Q.  If  you  are  not  aware  what  they  do  charge  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  make  a 
positive  statement. 

A.  I  have  given  the  rate  per  hundred  pounds,  in  fact  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
is  the  size  of  the  Nova  Scotian  barrel,  but  I  gathered  from  some  evidence  I  read 
that  it  is  a  smaller  barrel,  but  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  adopt  a  standard  the 
same  as  in  Ontario. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  railway  bills  them  at,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned? 

A.  No,  if  they  weigh  them  then  they  are  charged  on  the  actual  weight,  and  the 
size  of  the  barrel  would  cut  no  figure,  but  if  they  do  not  weigh  them,  and  they  charge 
165  pounds,  then  I  can  understand  that  they  may  be  charging  a  higher  rate  per  barrel 
on  the  Nova  Scotian  apples. 

Q.  Yes,  and  if  they  are  charging  the  Nova  Scotian  barrel  at  125  pounds  that 
would  be  a  considerable  difference. 

Mr.  Douglas. — Of  course  they  have  the  opportunity  of  having  them  weighed  at 
the  other  end. 
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Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton). — Yes,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  gentleiuaa  tell- 
ing us  that  the  apples  are  being  weighed.  We  ship  carloads  and  carloads  to  the 
West  from  sidings  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  weighing  the  apples,  and  they  must 
have  some  standard  of  weight  for  the  barrels  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A.  I  make  this  statement,  sir,  that  the  C.P.K.  have  something  like  70  track 
scales,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  have  something  like  53  or  55  track  scales;  I  also  know 
that  it  is  the  practice,  and  the  companies  have  given  positive  instructions  to  their 
men,  to  weigh  carload  traffic.  I  can  quite  understand  that  if  there  is  congestion  in 
the  yard  where  the  track  scale  is  some  cars  may  go  through  without  weighing. 

Q.  I  have  shipped  this  year  from  Kingscourt  and  Wanstead  Sidings  in  the 
County  of  Lambton,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  weighing  a  single  barrel  at  those 
points. 

A.  No,  they  have  no  track  scales  there,  but  the  rule  would  be  to  weigh  them  at 
the  first  track  scale  point.  For  example,  if  those  apples  were  going  to  Montreal  or 
St.  John  they  would  go  through  London,  and  there  is  a  track  scale  at  London  where 
they  would  be  weighed. 

Q.  And  if  they  went  West  through  the  States  where  would  they  be  weighed? 

A.  At  Sarnia  or  Windsor,  wherever  they  crossed  the  frontier. 

Q.  Have  they  track  scales  at  Sarnia  ? 

A.  At  Sarnia  aAd  at  Windsor. 

Q.  And  they  would  be  weighed  there? 

A.  That  is  if  the  instructions  were  carried  out.  I  am  quoting  now  from  the 
rules,  and  the  directions,  as  I  remember  them,  and  so  far  as  I  know  from  what  has 
come  before  the  Board  from  time  to  time,  the  companies  are  very  particular  about 
weighing. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  If  that  165  pounds  is  supposed  to  be  the  maximum  weight  there  is  no  object 
in  a  railway  company  weighing  the  barrels,  or  taking  any  trouble  to  weigh  them, 
because  they  know  they  would  not  get  any  more  than  that,  and  if  they  did  weigh 
them  they  might  probably  turn  out  to  be  less  than  12-5  pounds,  so  that  there  is  no 
object  in  the  railwaj^  company  weighing  them? 

A.  This  estimated  weight  of  165  pounds  was  in  force  for  such  a  number  of  years 
that  I  can  understand  that,  perhaps  the  agents  at  the  track  scale  stations,  who  have 
lots  of  other  shipments  to  weigh,  and  other  duties  to  attend  to,  if  they  come  to  a  lot 
of  apples  may  thinlc.  "We  will  let  these  go  through  without  weighing,  they  will  gc 
at  165  pounds  anyway." 

The  Chairman. — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  real  condition. 

By  Mr.  Best: 

Q.  Wliere  does  the  shipper  get  the  weight  of  the  carload? 

A.  If  the  apples  were  loaded  at  a  station  having  no  track  scales  the  agent  would 
probably  bill  them  at  the  tariff  minimum  of  24,000  pounds,  and  then  they  would  be 
weighed  at  an  intermediate  track  scale  station.  If,  upon  weighing,  the  carload  was 
found  to  weigh  more  than  the  24,000  pounds  the  weight  would  be  set  up  to  the  actual 
weight,  and  if  less,  it  would  remain  at  24,000,  which  is  the  minimum,  and  that  weight 
would  go  on  the  advice  of  the  charges  which  is  given  to  the  consignee  at  the  destina- 
tion. 

By  Mr  Steele: 

Q.  Does  the  rate  of  freight  on  apples  apply  to  Western  Ontario? 

A.  These  rates  to  the  West? 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  Yes,  they  apply  throughout  Western  Ontario. 
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Q.  Are  the  rates  the  same  from  St.  Mary's  and  Stratford,  the  one  being  a  com- 
peting point  on  the  railways,  the  other  not? 

A.  To  Winnipeg? 

Q.  Yes,  or  to  Edmonton. 

A.  To  Winnipeg  53  cents;  to  Edmonton  $1.04,  from  all  Western  Ontario. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  rate  is  the  same  from  Stratford  as  it  is  from  St. 
Mary's.  One  place  is  a  competing  point  through  which  both  the  C.P.R.  and  Qrand 
Trunk  Eailway  pass,  and  the  other  is  simply  a  Grand  Trunk  Station. 

A.  These  rates  from  Ontario  are  blanketed  for  all  railways  without  distinction, 
(regardless  of  whether  they  are  competing  or  non-competing  points,  or  whether  they 
originate  on  the  C.P.R.  or  not.  These  rates  are  blanketed  from  all  Western  Ontario 
points  to  the  West. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  The  rates  are  agreed  upon  by  the  different  railways? 

A.  They  are  practically  fixed  by  the  C.P.R.,  which  has  the  through  line,  but  the 
same  rates  apply  over  the  different  lines  in  Ontario. 

By  Mr.  Steele  : 

Q.  Evidently  the  railway  companies  do  not  always  enforce  these  rates  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  different  rate  between  those  two  points  I  have  mentioned. 

A.  Do  you  mean  from  Stratford  and  St.  Mary's  to  the  West? 

Q.  Yes,  the  rates  on  apples  from  those  points  to  the  West. 

A.  I  am  surprised  to  learn  that. 

Q.  I  cannot  give  you  the  figures  but  I  know  there  is  a  different  rate. 

A.  And  it  applies  to  some  point  West  of  Port  Arthur? 

Q.  Yes,  to  Winnipeg. 

A.  What  you  say  is,  the  rate  is  different  from  St.  Mary's  to  what  it  is  from  Strat- 
ford? 

Q.  Yes.  I  don't  know  whether  it  applies  to  carload  lots,  but  a  farmer  can  ship 
a  few  barrels  from  St.  Mary's  cheai)er  than  he  can  from  Stratford. 

A.  By  freight? 

A.  That  is  surprising  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 
Q.  Perhaps  the  blanketing  applies  only  to  carloads. 

A.  It  applies  to  everything.  I  think  Dr.  Steele  will  find  there  is  some  mistake  if 
he  will  look  into  the  matter. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton) : 
Q.  This  does  not  apply  to  express  rates? 
A.  I  am  speaking  of  freight  rates. 

By  Mr.  Merner: 
Q.  I  don't  think  it  is  applicable  to  freight  rates.     I  made  a  shipment  from  Ilen- 
sall  to  Leduc,  Saskatchewan,  north  of  Regina,  and  I  was  charged  88  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds.     There  is  no  railway  competition  there. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 
Q.  What  would  the  rate  be  from  Stratford? 
A.  The  same. 

By  Mr.  Merner: 
Q.  There  is  no  competition  at  the  Western  point  I  have  named  and  still  I  had 
to  pay  that  much. 
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A.  I  have  not  the  tarifi"  here,  but  assuming  you  paid  8S  cents,  then  the  same 
rate  would  also  apply  to  shipments  from  Stratford,  London,  Windsor,  Hamilton  and 
Toronto. 

Q.  I  could  not  nay  as  to  that.  What  you  say  is  that  the  rate  from  i'"orest  is  a 
blanket  rate  covering  Western  Ontario^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  rate  is  lower  than  what.  I  am  getting  from  Hensall.  What  rate  were 
you  giving? 

A.  $1.04:  to  Edmonton. 

Q.  Give  me  the  rate  to  Eegina? 

A.  83  cents. 

Q.  The  point  I  shipped  to  was  Leduc,  Saskatchewan,  on  the  Pheasant  Hill 
Branch. 

A.  The  rate  to  Saskatoon  is  91  cents. 

Q.  Then  possibly  the  rate  I  paid  would  be  right  then. 

A.  I  think  the  rate  you  paid  was  about  right.  The  point  I  make,  however,  is 
that  whether  the  shipment  be  from  Forest,  London,  or  Stratford,  the  rate  would  be  the 
same.  No  distinction  is  made  between  shipping  points  in  Western  Ontario.  I  want 
the  Committee  to  understand  that  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  railways;  I  am  simply 
giving  the  facts,  as  I  understand  them,  from  the  tariffs  that  have  been  filed. 

The  next  important  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  referred  to  by  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  that  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  effect  that  the  Western  States 
apple  growers  have  an  advantage  in  shipping  into  the  Prairie  Provinces  over  the 
Ontario  grower,  because,  as  he  put  it,  while  the  latter  pays — we  will  say  for  the  sake 
of  illustration  — 30  or  40  cents  cents  over  the  Winnipeg  rate,  we  will  say  to  Medicine 
Hat,  the  Western  man  will  pay  something  like  8  or  10  cents  perhaps  over  the  Medicine 
Hat  rate  to  Winnipeg;  and  Mr.  Johnson  inferred  from  that  that  the  railway  com- 
panies were  giving  American  fruit  so  much  free  transportation.  That  is  the  way 
he  put  it  approximately.  Mr.  Johnson's  figures  seem  to  be  wrong  again,  but  he  might 
have  gone  further — 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton) : 
Q.  Did  Mr.  Tohnson  use  those  exact  figures? 
A.  No. 

The  CHAffiMAN. — ^I  have  Mr.  Johnson's  statement  on  that  point  and  I  will  read 
it: 

'The  Americans  shipping  from  Oregon  and  Washington  States  pay  for  the 
haul  of  765  miles  between  Lethbridge  and  Winnipeg,  18  cents  a  barrel,  or  11 
cents  a  hundredweight,  while  for  the  same  distance  we  pay  84  cents  a  barrel.' 

By  the  Ohairtnan: 

Q.  By  that  statement  Mr.  Johnson  means,  I  understand,  that  if  you  were  ship- 
ping apples  through  Winnipeg  to  Lethbridge  you  would  have  to  pay  84  cents,  while 
for  shipping  through  Lethbridge  to  Winnipeg  the  rate  would  be  18  cents  a  barrel? 

A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton) : 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  rate? 

A.  Taking  the  tariffs,  the  rate  is  75  cents  all  the  way  from  Lethbridge  and  Medi- 
cine Hat  into  Winnipeg. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 
Q.  Per  hundred? 
A.  Per  hundred  pounds. 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Larnbton) : 

Q.  Is  that  the  freight  rate  on  apples? 

A.  That  is  the  rate  per  hundred  pounds  on  apples  in  carloads.  So  that  taking- 
Mr.  Johnson's  reasoning  the  companies  are  carrying  apples  free  to  Winnipeg  all  the 
way  from  Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat. 

Q.  You  surely  must  be  mistaken.  Have  you  the  freight  rates  from  Winatchee 
and  Yakima  to  Winnipeg? 

A.  It  is  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  those  places  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
States  to  Winnipeg? 

A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. — And  the  contention  is  that  it  costs  our  shippers  84  cents  from 
Winnipeg  to  Lethbridge. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Larnbton) : 
Q.  Let  me  quote  further  from  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  to  me: 

'Your  figures  show  that  over  the  mountainous  route  from  Yakima,  Washing- 
ton, to  Calgary,  the  rate  is  96  cents  a  cwt.     Mr.  Mcintosh — ' 

He  is  the  gentlemen  who  examines  the  rates  for  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion— 

'advises  me  that  the  rate  from  Yakima  is  75  cents  per  hundred.' 

Why  is  it  that  the  fruit  can  come  from  Yakima,  Washington,  to  Winnipeg,  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  fruit  can  be  shipped  at  from  Calgary  to  Winnipeg? 

A.  Take  London,  Ontario,  which  is  a  representative  point.  The  ratje  to  Winni- 
peg from  London  is  53  cents  for  a  distance  of  1,342  miles.  Taking  Yakima  and 
Winatchee  as  central  points  in  the  Western  United  States,  the  rate  is  75  cents  instead 
of  53  cents,  and  the  distance  is  1382  miles  from  Yakima  by  the  short  route,  and, 
1^512  miles  from  Winatchee. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  you  told  me  that  the  rate  from  Lethbridge 
to  Winnipeg  is  50  cents. 

A.  No.  What  I  said  was  that  the  rate  from  those  Washington  points  to  Leth- 
bridge and  to  Medicine  Hat  was  the  same  as  to  Winnipeg,  75  cents. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  The  same  to  Lethbridge? 

A.  Yes,  the  same  to  Lethbridge.  As  to  the  rate  to  Winnipeg,  it  looks  on  the  face 
of  it  worse  than  Mr.  Johnson  argued,  because  according  to  his  reasoning,  the  rail- 
ways are  carrying  apples  free  from  Medicine  Hat  and  Lethbridge  to  Winnipeg. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Larnbton): 

Q.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

A.  I  would  like  to  explain  that.  To  my  mind  the  arrangement  is  distinctly  in 
favour  of  the  Ontai'io  shipper  in  this  way.  I  will  take  points  in  Washington  that 
correspond  with  the  Okanagan  in  British  Columbia;  take  Yakima,  Walla  Walla  and 
Winatchee,  I  think  Mr.  Euddick  will  know  that  these  are  fairly  representative  points 
in  Washington ;  now  these  points  are  served  by  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  Eailways,  and  they  make  the  rate  to  the  Red  River,  that  is  to  Grand  Forks, 
Fargo  and  other  points,  75  cents.  Winnipeg  is  also  a  Red  River  point,  Winnipeg 
claims  the  same  rate  and  gets  it.    Now  that  rate  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
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Northern  is  backed  up  all  the  way  to  Billings  in  Montana,  that  is  it  was  settled  as  a 
blanket  rate,  all  the  way  from  Billings  to  Fargo,  a  distance  of  640  miles  at  75  cents, 
then  it  drops  a  cent  on  the  way  back  to  Helena  and  Butte.  Now  the  same  practice 
is  adopted  by  these  American  companies  in  making  a  rate  into  Canada;  they  make 
a  75  cent  rate  to  Winnipeg,  and  carry  that  rate  back  even  farther  than  in  their  own 
country,  to  Medicine  Hat,  and  Lethbridge,  a  blanket  rate  of  75  cents.  Now  I  think 
this  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  Ontario  shipper.  There  are  only  two  ways  of 
getting  over  that  so  that  there  will  be  a  difference  between  the  rate  to  Medicine  Hat 
and  Winnipeg,  we  will  say ;  the  ona  is  to  advance  the  Winnipeg  rate  to  a  point  higher 
than  the  Ked  Kiver  basis,  to  which  Winnipeg  would  certainly  most  strenuously  object, 
and  the  other  is  to  reduce  the  rates  west  of  Winnipeg,  and  every  cent  you  take  off 
that  rate  you  add  a  like  amount  to  the  competition  that  the  Ontario  man  has  to  meet. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton)  : 

Q.  Yes,  but  by  what  you  are  saying  the  American  roads  are  hauling  goods  for 
nothing  in  Canada. 

A.  In  what  way  ? 

Q.  Your  rate  is  75  cents  from  Calgary  to  Winnipeg. 

A.  No,  no,  apples  are  not  shipped  from  Calgary  to  Winnipeg. 

Q.  Yes,  but  apples  come  from  Washington,  over  the  mountainous  road,  and 
coming  by  way,  as  I  understand  it,  of  British  Columbia  ports  of  entry.  They  come 
in  and  they  are  able  to  distribute  them  in  Winnipeg  for  a  rate  that  is  practically 
the  same  as  what  you  charge  from  Calgary  to  Winnipeg? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rate  is  from  Calgary,  but  I  do  not  know  that  apples 
are  shipped  from  Calgary.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  the  rate  from  Yakima  and 
Walla  Walla,  and  those  points  in  Washington  to  Medicine  Hat  and  Lethbridge  (they 
do  not  go  through  Calgary)  is  the  same  as  to  Winnipeg,  so  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  wrong 
in  saying  they  are  carrying  apples  free  from  Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat  to  Winni- 
peg. 

Q.  Yes,  they  carry  them  free,  you  admit  that. 

A.  No,  I  do  not  admit  that  they  carry  them  free.  It  is  a  blanket  rate  which  is 
made  in  the  United  States  and  the  American  companies  have  so  made  their  rates 
that  the  shipper  of  fruit  who  ships  only  to  Medicine  Hat  or  Lethbridge  has  to  pay 
the  same  rate  as  the  man  who  ships  to  Winnipeg. 

Q.  Is  that  not  against  the  interests  of  the  Eastern  grower? 

A.  I  do  not  so  see  it,  because,  following  out  the  American  practice,  if  the  rate 
were  scaled  down  as  the  distance  decreases,  going  West,  by  every  cent  you  scale  it 
down  you  add  one  cent  to  the  competition  which  the  Ontario  man  has  to  meet,  I 
think  that  is  clear. 

Q.  You  arc  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  shipping  West,  while  I  am  speaking 
from  the  standpoint  of  shipping  East. 

A.  It  is  the  same  from  British  Columbia,  75  cents  from  Okanagan  points,  al- 
though the  British  Columbia  shipper  is  favoured  a  little  more  than  the  American, 
because  his  rates  are  not  carried  back  so  far,  and  he  gets  some  little  privilege  there. 
But  if  any  one  has  a  complaint  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  British  Columbia  man  and 
not  the  Ontario  man. 

By  Mr.  Douglas; 

Q.  What  is  your  rate  from  Kelowna  to  Edmonton? 

A.  67  cents. 

Q.  As  against  75  cents? 

A.  Against  what? 

Q.  The  American  shipping  rate  of  75  cents? 
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A.  No,  the  American  shipping  rate  to  Edmonton  is  95  cents,  or  85  cents  from 
Spokane  points,  that  is  owing  to  this  Ked  Kiver  basis  I  speak  of. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton) : 

Q.  Just  a  moment,  I  understand  that  the  rate  from  Kootenai  Wash.,  is  75  cents, 
is  that  right? 

A.  I  have  only  the  rates  here  of  the  western  territory,  because  these  were  the  only 
ones  dealt  with  in  the  evidence. 

Q.  The  statement  I  have  from  a  man  who  is  an  authority  on  rates  is  that  the 
rate  from  Kootenai,  Wash.,  to  Montreal  is  one  dollar,  that  is  a  very  cheap  rate,  isn't 
it? 

A.  I  should  think  so.  That  would  be  governed,  I  suppose,  by  the  rate  New  York 
has  fixed,  and  the  rate  to  Buffalo  might  be  lower  than  that,  and  so  it  would  scale  back 
and  might  produce  a  low  rate  to  Montreal.  I  thought  only  the  rates  mentioned  in 
the  evidence  were  coming  up  or  I  would  have  brought  the  tariffs  with  me.  However, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  to  you  if  you  will  c?ll  at  my  office,  or  I  wiU  drop  you  a 
line. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  rate  from  Washington  to  Winnipeg  is  75  cents? 

A.  75  cents. 

Q.  And  from  Ontario  to  Calgary? 

A.  Ontario  to  Calgary  is  $1.04,  the  same  as  Edmonton. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  mileage  from  Ontario  to  Calgary  say,  and  from 
Washington  to  Winnipeg? 

A.  Take  London,  that  is  a  central  point  in  Ontario,  to  Calgary  it  is  2,180  miles; 
now  if  we  take  from  Wenatchee,  in  Washington,  to  Winnipeg,  it  is  1,512  miles;  or 
1,382  from  Yakima,  short  mileage  in  Spokane. 

Q.    What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate? 

A.  The  rate  from  Wenatchee,  etc.,  to  Winnipeg  is  75  cents,  and  the  rate  from 
London  to  Calgary  is  95  cents. 

Q.  95  cents? 

A.  No,  pardon  me,  $1.04. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  The  difference  in  favour  of  the  American  shipper  is  li?  cents. 

The  Chairman. — I  am  speaking  of  Winnipeg,  they  get  a  rate  to  Winnipeg  of  75 
cents.  While  their  rate  does  not  get  any  greater  as  they  go  east  to  Winnipeg,  our 
rate  from  the  east,  going  west,  gets  greater  every  50  miles,  until  we  have  to  pay  $1.04 
to  get  our  apples  to  Calgary,  while  they  have  to  pay  75  cents  from  Washington  to 
Winnipeg.  Apparently  the  way  that  works  out  is  this,  that  tlvough  their  blanket 
rate  the  Washington  apples  are  carried  from  Washington  to  Winnipeg,  the  same  dis- 
tance, for  75  cents,  that  we  have  to  pay,  from  here  to  Calgary,  $1.04. 

A.  Is  it  the  same  distance? 

Q.  You  tell  us  they  have  a  blanket  rate,  so  I  assume  that  they  can  ship  their 
apples  from  Washington  for  75  cents,  the  same  distance  as  we  have  to  pay  from  On- 
tario $1.04;  that  is  discrimination,  to  my  mind,  against  the  Eastern  grower  getting 
his  fruit  into  the  Western  market  of  28  or  29  cents. 

Mr.  Webster. — And  one  quarter  further  distance.  So  that  the  American  rail- 
ways charge  much  higher  from  Washington  to  Lethbridge. 

The  Chairman. — That  is  not  what  I  was  coming  at.  The  rate  for  American 
shippers  from  Washington  to  Winnipeg  is  75  cents,  whereas  the  charge  to  our  On- 
tario shippers  for  the  smaller  distance  would  be  $1.04. 
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Mr.  Hardwell. — The  distance  from  Wenatchee  to  Winnipeg  is  1512  miles  and 
the  freight  rate  is  75  cents  between  these  points.  The  nearest  Canadian  haul  to  that 
which  I  have  here  is  from  London  to  Brandon,  a  distance  of  1475  miles,  or  about  35 
miles  less,  and  the  rate  from  London  to  Brandon  is  68  cents. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  does  not  clear  up  the  point.  You  want  to  get  a  certain  point  in  the 
United  States,  the  distance  from  which  to  the  Canadian  market  would  be  about 
1,500  miles.     Then  you  take  a  similar  point  from  Ontario.    - 

A.  I  would  have  to  figure  out  these  mileages. 

The  Chairman. — The  blanket  policy  seems  to  me  to  favor  the  Western  fruit 
growers. 

By  Mr.  Best: 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  me  how  the  Wiimipeg  consumer  can  get  cheaper  fruit 
from  the  West  than  from  the  East?     I  cannot  see  that  he  can. 

A.  I  cannot  answer  the  question.  Perhaps  the  middleman  would  come  in  there. 
T  may  say  there  arc  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  statements  from 
American  shippers  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  complaining  that  they  are  being  dis- 
cviminiited  against  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  shipper. 

By  Mr.  Wehster: 

Q.  Does  any  quantity  of  Washington  fruit  go  through  to  Montreal? 

A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Thei'e  may  be  some  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  per- 
haps, shipments  in  boxes. 

Q.  But  no  carloads? 

A.  I  have  never  seen  any  carloads  when  I  have  been  to  Montreal. 

Mr.  EuDDiCK. — (Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Commissioner). — An  odd  carload  goes 
to  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

By  Mr.  Webster: 

Q.  At  what  port  would  American  fruit  from  Washington  enter  Canada? 
A.  It  would  enter  by  way  of  the  Sarnia  tunnel,  I  fancy,  or  over  the  Wabash  and 
the  C.P.E.  through  Windsor.     The  American  roads  would  take  the  long  haul. 

By  Air.  Steele: 

Q.  Why  not  take  the  chief  distributing  points  in  the  West,  and  then  get  the  rates 
from  Washington  and  from  Ontario  to  those  points  and  compare  them? 

A.  I  have  the  principal  points  here,  because  I  anticipated  having  to  answer  some 
questions  with  respect  to  them.  I  have  Winnipeg,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Brandon, 
Saskatoon,  Kegina,  Swift  Current,  Medicine  Hat,  Lethbridge  and  Edmonton. 

Q.  Give  us  the  Ontario  and  Washington  rates  to  Winnipeg. 

A.  Winnipeg — Washington,  75  cents,  Ontario,  53  cents.  Kegina — Washington, 
75  cents,  Ontario,  83  cents.    Medicine  Hat — Washington — 

By  Mr.  Smith  (South  Ontario) : 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  mileage? 

A.  I  have  not  got  the  mileages  figured  out.  I  have  got  the  Ontario  rate  figured 
out  from  London  as  a  representative  point. 

By  Mr.  Chairman: 

Q.  Give  us  now  Medicine  Hat. 

A.  Medicine  Hat — Washington,  75  cents,  Ontario  94  cents.  Calgary — Spokane 
points  80'eents,  others  95  cents,  Ontario  about  $1.04. 
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By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Just  on  that  point.  Did  the  Kailway  Commission  ever  take  into  account  that 
Calg'ary  is  being  discriminated  against  from  the  Western  shipping  points. 

A.  The  Commission  have  not  had  this  question  before  them.  They  have  never 
received  any  complaints  about  the  comparison  between  these  rates. 

Q.  It  looks  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it  that  there  should  be  a  higher  rate  on 
apples  goin^  lo  C:;lgary  than  on  apple':  going  into  Winnipeg  from  the  same  terri- 
tory. 

A.  It  is  out  of  the  rate  zone. 

Q.  It  is  only  the  run  up  from  Lethbridge,  which  is  a  very  short  run. 

A.  The  difference  is  only  five  and  ten  cents. 

Q.  I  know,  but  the  difference  between  Winnipeg  and  Calgary  is  something  like 
800  miles. 

A.  You  ask  why  they  should  charge  a  higher  rate  to  Calgary  than  to  Lethbridge 
and  Medicine  Hat? 

Q.  Yes,  into  Winnipeg.     Is  that  justifiable? 

A.  That  is  a  matter  for  investigation.  The  railways  have  applied  this  rate 
to  strictly  intermediate  points. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton)  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fruit  gro^\ers  did  not  place  their  re- 
quirements before  the  Railway  Commission? 

A.  No,  sir.  In  answering  the  qjuestion  I  said  that  complaint  as  to  the  differences 
between  these  rates  to  the  West  had  not  been  laid  before  the  Commission. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  the  statement  that  the  fruit  growers  did  not  plii<-o  before  the 
Commission  a  number  of  their  complaints? 

A.  That  they  did  not  place  before  the  Commission  their  complaint.^ '. 

Q.  That  they  did  not  place  before  the  Commission  a  number  of  complaints  in 
regard  to  the  rates  and  stop-over  privileges,  and  a  number  of  other  things  they  require. 
I  was  wondering  whether  you  took  that  position  or  not. 

A.  No,  I  was  answering  the  question  about  these  particular  rates.  What  I  say 
is,  that  the  matter  of  these  apple  rates  to  the  West  has  not  been  brought  be^fore  the 
Board,  except  as  part  of  a  general  rate  enquiry  which  is  being  undertaken  now.  The 
Board,  about  12  months  ago  did  reduce  the  rates  to  the  West  generally,  and  a  general 
inquiry  is  now  going  on.  The  difference  between  the  American  and  Canadian  rates 
to  the  Canadian  West  has  never  been  brought  before  the  Board  as  such.  There  has 
been  no  complaint  that  the  American  shipper  has  the  advantage  in  that  regard. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  Has  the  Railway  Commission  any  control  over  the  rates  that  are  in  vogue  at 
Washington,  or  other  United  States  points,  with  respect  to  shipments  into  Canada? 

A.  Only  over  the  Canadian- portion  of  the  rates  on  such  shipments. 

Q.  Take  the  75  cent  rate  on  shipments  from  points  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
States  to  Lethbridge,  and  thence  into  Winnipeg.  What  control  would  the  Railway 
Commission  of  Canada  have  over  that  rate? 

A.  The  Board  would  require  the  Companies  to  file  a  statement  of  their  system  of 
apportioning  the  rate,  and  would  then  determine  whether  the  Canadian  portion  was 
reasonable  or  not.  If  the  through  rate  from  an  American  point  to  Canada  is  attacked, 
the  Railway  Commission  of  this  country  can  only  act  with  respect  to  the  Canadian 
portion  of  it.     That  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  mileage. 

Q.  We  have  a  parallel  case  in  the  shipment  df  grain  from  the  West.  I  lunder- 
Rtand  the  railway  gives  the  same  rate  to  Sudbury  as  t-o  Morrisburg,  four  hundred  or 
five  hundred  miles  farther  East.  They  have  a  blanket  rate,  as  you  say,  all  over  On- 
tario.    I  suppose  the  rate  is  accepted  by  the  Railway  Commission  as  being  the  best 
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rate  that  could  be  adopted  generally  witli  respect  to  shipi-nents  from  the  West  to  the 
East,  and  the  Uifited  States  railways  have  a  similar  blanket  rate  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  points  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

A.  Probably. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  What  view  does  the  Railway  Commission  take 
of  such  an  arrangement.  Do  the  Eailway  Commission  give  their  assent  to  the 
American  shippers  to  make  a  classification  of  that  kind? 

A.  No.  The  Board  is  not  required  by  the  Railway  Act  to  approve  of  these  tariffs. 
It  is  only  required  to  approve  the  maximum  tariffs  of  Canadian  railways.  All  Can- 
adian tariffs  below  that  maximum  are  published  and  filed  under  the  Railway  Act  and 
are  subject  to  disallowance  on  change  or  complaint,  or  on  the  initiative  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton). — It  was  recorded  in  the  papers  after  Mr.  Johnson 
and  others  had  made  statements  before  the  Committee  that  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners announced  that  nothing  had  been  placed  before  them  by  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  that  no  request  had  been  made  to  them. 

A.  Was  that  in  the  newspapers? 

Q.  Yes,  is  that  correct? 

A.  I  did  not  see  it,  but  it  was  probably  based  on  a  letter  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Mr.  Dayton,  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 

Q.  What  was  in  that  letter? 

A.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  was  not  aware  of  any 
complaints  that  had  not  been  attended  to,  and  that  if  there  were  any  outstanding  com- 
plaints, he  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  a  list  of  them. 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton). — If  you  will  allow  me  I  would  like  to  place  before 
the  Committee  a  statement  by  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers'  Association.  Mr.  George  E.  Mcintosh,  who  is  the  tariff  expert  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  af  the  Province  of  Ontario,  made  the  following  statement: 

Tt  was  my  privilege  to  present  the  last  appeals  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  before  the  Commission,  which  were  heard  in  Toronto,  November 
6th,  1912.  Application  No.  1  was  for  the  same  stop-over  privilege  for  completing 
carloads  as  granted  by  the  railways  to  shippers  of  live  stock,  grain,  canned  goods, 
poles  and  lumber  or,  in  the  alternative,  the  restoration  of  one-third  rebate  on  part 
carloads  shipped  to  concentration  points.  Application  No.  2  was  to  compel  the 
railway  companies  to  pay  shippers  who  had  to  put  slat  floors  in  refrigerator  cars 
a  reasonable  amount  for  such  work  and  material,  similar  to  that  paid  for  grain 
doors,  coal  doors,  etc. 

'These  were  important  to  all  shippers,  Ontario  canned  fruits  had  the  stop- 
over privilege;  British  Columbia  ifruit  growers  had  a  special  rate  for  any  quantity 
to  concentration  points;  the  Official  classification,  the  Western  classification  and 
the  Southern  classification  all  made  allowance  for  fittings  supplied  for  cars,  and 
a  prompt  ruling  of  the  Board  was  confidently  looked  for.  As  I  said  before  the 
hearing  took  place  on  November  6th  and  the  ruling  of  the  Commission  was 
handed  out  March  5th,  1&13.  The  members  of  the  Transportation  Committee 
were  anxious  to  know,  so  as  to  arrange  plans  for  further  improvement  ifor  the 
coming  season.  This  delay  of  four  months  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  points  of 
complaint  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  referred,  and  any  others  he  will  himself  explain 
to  you. 

'Briefly  the  ruling  of  the  Board  was  as  follows :  We  get  no  stop-over  privilege, 
but  railways  must  give  one  third  rebate  on  apples  to  concentration  points.  In 
regard  to  fittings  supplied  for  refrigerator  cars — no  definite  decision  will  be 
given  until  after  April  15th'. 
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I  merely  make  the  statement  to  show  that  the  fruit  growers  have  tried  to  place 
before  the  Railway  Commissioners  a  number  of  their  complaints. 

A.  That  is  a  very  reasonable  statement,  and  I  think,  it  shows  that  the  matter 
has  been  attended  to. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  been  attended  to,  but  as  far  as  the  fruit  g-rowers  are  concerned 
they  have  had  no  redress. 

A.  He  admits  that  the  Board  has  ordered  the  railway  companies  to  carry  apples 
to  concentration  points  at  a  reduction  of  one  third. 

Q.  Just  a  moment, — the  railways  must  give  one-third  rebate  on  apples  to  con- 
centration points  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  as  to  stoj)-over  privileges  and  the  other  requests  in  regard  to  fittings  for 
refrigerator  cars,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  it. 

A.  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  that,  because  this  man  writes 
and  admits  that  it  has  been  attended  to,  but  he  says  that  the  question  of  fittings  for 
refrigerator  cars  has  been  held  over  until  April.  That  has  been  done  in  order  to  enable 
the  railway  companies  to  make  an  inventory  of  their  cars  and  to  make  a  return  of 
the  number  of  cars  that  have  slat  floors  and  the  number  that  have  not;  when  we 
have  that  information  the  Board  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
consider  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  stop-over  privileges  the  Board  did  not  grant 
that  because  it  had  no  power  to  do  so;  that  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Board.  Legally 
the  railway  companies  are  entitled  to  charge  their  tariff  rates  from  the  original  ship- 
ping point  to  the  point  where  the  car  is  to  stop  for  completion  and  then  again  the 
local  tariff  rate  from  the  point  where  the  car  stops  to  the  final  destination.  That  is 
their  right,  but  in  practice  they  do  give  stop-over  on  certain  classes  of  trafiics  which 
in  their  judgment  requires  such  stop-over,  as  in  the  case  of  live  stock.  In 
that  case  they  give  stop-over  privileges  because  the  drover  goes  out  in  the  country 
and  buys  a  small  bunch  of  cattle  here,  and  another  small  lot  there,  and  rather  than 
have  to  drive  them  by  road,  to  the  deterioriation  of  the  cattle,  the  companies  have 
given  stop-over  privilege  to  pick  up  and  concentrate  these  small  lots. 

Q.  But  I  think  they  charge  for  it? 

A.  Oh  certainly,  but  shippers  do  not  pay  the  local  rate,  they  get  a  through  rate, 
with  an  additional  charge  for  the  stop-over  privilege.  The  Board  has  really  not  much 
to  do  with  this  question  beyond  seeing  that  any  stop-over  privilege  that  has  been 
granted  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  interests  of  another  shipper  who  also  wants 
stop-over  privileges.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  no  injurious  or  unjust  discrimination 
shown  the  board  has  no  power  under  the  Railway  Act  to  order  the  railway  companies 
to  do  this.  That  is  the  view  taken  in  that  decision,  but  the  matter  of  rebate  was 
taken  up  and  the  board  ordered  them  to  carry  these  apples  in  less  than  carload  lots 
into  these  concentration  points,  to  be  selected,  branded,  etc.,  as  a  reduction  of  one 
third  from  the  local  rates.     The  board  believed  it  had  the  power  to  do  that. 

Q.  I  have  a  statement  from  Mr.  P.  W.  Hodgetts,  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  of  Ontario,  in  which  he  says  that  the  complaints  of  the  Fruit  Growers 
before  the  Railway  Commission  are  as  follows : 

'The  most  notable  is  that  of  the  express  rates.  The  hearing  in  connection 
with  the  whole  matter  of  the  express  tariffs  was  in  1909.  Up  to  the  present 
practically  no  relief  has  been  given  to  the  fruit  grower  in  regard  to  these  rates 
other  than  the  reduction  on  the  rate  to  Winnipeg  and  the  West,  which  was 
ordered  by  the  Chairman  at  an  early  date  after  the  hearing.  We  were  told  that 
other  rates  would  have  to  wait  until  the  whole  question  was  decided  upon. 

'A  matter  affecting  particularly  the  Forest  fruit  growers  was  that  of  joint 
through  rates.  The  Chairman  stated  in  his  report,  '  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  companies  engaged  in  'the  express  business  in  Canada  must  estab- 
5—8 
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lish  joint  through  rates  on  express  and  freight  traffic  which  shall  be  less  than 

the  sum  of  their  locals.'     "The  Commission  in  concluding  used  the  words,     'So 

we  prefer  for  the  present  at  least  to  cut  some  reasonable  percentage  off  the  sum 

of  the  locals." ' 

Q.  Has  that  been  carried  out? 

A.  They  are  working  on  that  now. 

Q.  It  has  not  been  carried  out? 

A.  Not  in  full,  it  is  not  completed.  It  is  a  difficult  job  requiring  a  lot  of  work, 
but  the  companies  have  to  file  those  tariffs  with  the  board  and  the  work  is  being  car- 
ried on  at  the  present  time.       Complaints  are  receiving  attention,  I  believe,  in  turn. 

Q.  You  will  remember  that  case  of  excessive  rates  given  by  the  fruit  growers 
at  Clarkson. 

'  A  specific  case  of  excessive  rates  was  given  by  the  fruit  growers  at  Clark- 
son  who  stated  that  at  one  time  their  fruit  rate  was  25  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  This  was  raised  to  30  cents,  despite  an  enormous  increase  in  the  traffic 
and  also  that  both  loading  and  unloading  are  done  by  the  fruit  growers  and 
commission  merchants.' 

A.  I  think  that  Clarkson  matter  was  dealt  with  by  the  Hate  .Tudge  Maboo  in  his 
judgment. 

Q.  Yes,  the  Chairman  said  in  his  judgment: 

"It  would  seem  that  a  charge  of  $&0.00  (per  car)  for  this  16  mile  haul  with 
no  pick-up  or  delivery  expenses  is  little  else  than  extortion.'  Despite  this  state- 
ment the  Clarkson  rate  is  still  30  cents,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  a  year 
ago  was  raised  to  35  cents.  It  was  withdrawn,  however,  on  complaint  of  the  fruit 
growers." 

A.*  I  do  not  recall  the  ifacts  in  connection  with  that. 
Q.  In  his  report  on  the  hearing  the  Chairman  used  the  following  words : 

'  Now  everyone  must  know  that  the  safe  and  quick .  transport  of  fruit  is 
surrounded  with  difficulty,  and  in  the  course  of  every  season  there  will  necessarily 
be  many  little  matters  arising  that  cannot  help  but  cause  friction,  and  while 
upon  the  whole  it  is  apparent  that  the  express  companies  are  yearly  improving 
their  service,  yet  one  cannot  help  concluding  that  there  are  many  things  con- 
nected with  this  traffic  that  yet  remain  to  be  remedied,  in  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned.' 

'At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  the  Chairman  suggested  that  we  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  express  officials  to  see  if  some  satisfactory  understanding  could 
not  be  arrived  at  ^for  the  settlement  of  many  of  the  conditions  that  were  com- 
plained of.  Such  a  meeting  was  held  at  Hamilton,  but  practically  nothing  was 
accomplished  as  the  officials  of  the  Canadian  Express  Company  practically  denied 
that  there  was  any  cause  for  complaint  among  the  fruit  growers.' 

Surely  when  the  express  companies  made  such  a  definite  and  distinct  statement 
as  that,  if  the  Commission  took  any  action  in  the  matter  at  all  they  would  investigate 
these  complaints. 

A.  May  I  ask  what  you  are  reading  from  ? 

Q.  I  am  reading  from  a  statement  made  hy  the  Secretary  Treasurer  of  the  Fruit 
Growers,  Mr.  P.  W.  Hodgetts.  He  has  quoted  statements  made  by  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Railway  Commission,  Judge  Maybee;  I  suppose  it  was  at  that  time,  between  the 
year  1&05  and  the  present  time. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  letter  is  dated  March  19tli,  1913. 

A.  To  whom  is  it  addressed? 
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Q.  To  me.    Let  me  quote  further: 
'  At  the  same  hearing" — 

that  is  the  hearing  between  the  Fruit  Growers  and  the  Express  Companies — 

'we  complained  about  such  matters  as  delays  in  payments  of  claims,  for  facilities 
for  protecting  fruit  both  at  shipping  and  trans-shipping  points,  use  of  poor  cars 
for  handling  express  goods,  etc.,  and  were  told  by  the  Commission  that  they  could 
do  nothing  for  us  in  respect  to  damage  claims  and  careless  handling  or  thieving 
from  packages;  that  this  was  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be  settled  in  court.' 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you,  as  one  interested  in  the  transportation  question  in 
this  country,  that  the  handling  of  fruit,  in  particular,  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
has  been  attended  by  enormous  losses  to  the  shippers. 

A.  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Q.  Through  thieving  and  damages. 

A.  I  do  not  disagree  with  you. 

Q.  And  it  is  folly  for  a  man  to  go  into  court  to  try  to  collect  reasonable  damages  ? 
For  instance,  I  have  a  statement  here  that  I  think  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Steele. — I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  Mr.  Armstrong.  Might  I  say,  however, 
that  many  of  us  have  been  especially  interested  to  hear  what  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion have  to  say  in  response  to  the  statements  made  here  by  representative  fruit 
growers  regarding  railway  rates,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Hardwell  finish  his 
statement  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton). — I  thought  that  Mr.  Hardwell  had  finished  his  state- 
ment with  respect  to  railway  rates. 

Mr.  Steele. — I  do  not  think  there  has  been  sufficient  information  given,  at  least 
to  satisfy  us,  as  to  whether  the  rates  have  been  exhorbitant  and  whether  the  railway 
companies  are  discriminating  against  the  Ontario  fruit  growers  or  not.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  hear  all  that  Mr.  Hardwell  has  to  say  on  the  matter. 

The  Ghairman. — I  think  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Hardwell  to  put  on  record  any 
further  statement  he  has  to  make  with  regard  to  competing  rates. 
Statement  filed  as  follows : 

COMPAPTSON   OF    RATES    ON   APPLES^    C.L. 


To 


Edmonton 

Calgary 

Lethbridge 

Medicine  Hat    . . . 
Swift  Current  .  .  . . 

Moose  Jaw 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Brandon  

Portage  la  Prairie 
Winnipeg 

5— 8^/ 


From  Niirth  Yakima,  Wash.,  via 
Spokane  and  Kingsgate 


Rate. 


Cts. 

95 
95 
.  75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
85 
75 
75 
7o 


Miles. 


904 

696 

624 

739 

872 

982 

1,024 

1,185 

1,249 

1,326 

1,382 


Rate  per 

Ton 
per  Mile. 


Cts. 


10 
•73 
•40 
■03 
■72 
■56 
■46 
•43 
■20 

13 
■09 


From  London,  Ont. 


Rate. 


Cts. 


04 
04 
00 
96 
90 
85 
83 
91 
68 
63 
53 


Miles. 


2,138 
2,180 
2,100 

2,000 
1,857 
1,710 
1,700 
1,822 
1,475 
l./SO/ 
1,312 


Rate  per 

Ton 
per  Mile. 


Cts. 

•95 
•95 
•95 
•90 
■97 
■98 
■98 
100 
•92 
■90 
•80 
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Mr.  Hardwell. — I  wovild  like  to  say  a  word  in  reply  to  a  point  which  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Armstrong.  The  Board  of  Kailway  Commissioners  cannot  exceed  their  powers. 
The  Board  have  no  authority,  no  jurisdiction  under  the  Railway  Act,  to  deal  with 
claims  for  losses  and  damage.  We  know,  of  course,  that  these  losses  are  a  great  hard- 
ship to  shippers. 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton). — I  have  some  further  statements  that  I  would  like 
to  have- placed  on  record  after  Dr.  Steele  gets  through. 

The  Chairman.— If  Mr.  Hardwell  has  finished  all  he  desires  to  say  in  connection 
with  the  freight  rates  at  competing  points,  I  think  we  can  proceed. 

Mr.  Best. — We  were  led  to  believe  by  Mr.  Johnson  that  the  Western  shipper  got 
his  apples  shipped  into  the  Western  market  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the  Eastern 
growers.  What  we  want  to  know  is  whether  the  railways  carrying  apples  from  Wash- 
ington to  Lethbridge  charge  higher  rates,  or  lower  rates,  than  do  the  railways  carrying 
apples  from  London  to  Winnipeg. 

The  Chairman. — ^We  have  got  that  fairly  well  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Hardwell. — Are  there  any  further  points  upon  which  yon  want  information? 

By  the  Cliairman: 
Q.  If  there  are  any  further  rates  you  desire  to  submit  to  the  Committee  you  may 
as  well  state  them  now. 

A.  I  will  quote  a  few  of  them. 

By  Mr.  WrigM: 
Q.  Could  you  not  insert  these  rates  in  your  evidence? 
A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  whole  difficulty,  if  you  persue  Mr.  Johnson's  evidence,  is  one  of  two  com- 
peting points — Ontario  groners  shipping  to  Calgary,  and  Western  growers  shipping 
to  Winnipeg.  I  think  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  the  rate  to  Calgary  was  $1.40  per  barrel, 
and  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  difference  between  the  two  would  be  some  60 
cents  a  barrel.  I  think  you  have  fairly  well  cleared  that  matter  up.  Now,  as  to  the 
rate  for  Oregon  and  British  Columbia  shippers  to  Winnipeg  of  75  cents,  whereas  the 
rate  from  Ontario  to  Calgary  is  one  dollar  and  some  odd  cents  per  hundred. 

Mr.  E.OBB. — There  is  no  discrimination  between  shipments  from  United  States 
points  and  British  Columbia  points  to  Winnipeg? 

The  Chairman. — No. 

Mr.  RoBB. — The  contention  was  made  by  the  British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers' 
representative  before  the  Committee,  that  there  was  discrimination  in  favor  of  United 
States  points. 

The  Chairman. — Not  in  freight  rates. 

Mr.  EoBB. — ^I  understood  so. 

Mr.  Hardwell. — ^The  rates  from  British  Columbia  to  Winnipeg,  and  other  prai- 
rie points,  are  practically  the  same  as  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  but  they  get 
lower  west  of  Moosejaw.  For  instance,  from  Okanagan  points  to  Moosejaw,  Win- 
nipeg and  intermediate  points,  the  rate  is  75  cents,  the  same  as  from  Washington. 
But  west  of  Moosejaw  the  British  Columbia  rate  drops  to  67  cents  to  Medicine  Hat, 
and  58  cents  to  Lethbridge  and  Calgary,  whereas  the  American  rate  is  kept  up  to  a 
minimum  of  75  cents.  So  there  is  no  discrimination  against  the  British  Columbia 
shipper.    Where  there  is  any  difference  at  all  the  latter  has  the  advantage. 
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By  Mr.  Eobb: 

Q.  You  say  the  British  Columbia  shipper  has  the  advantage,  if  there  is  any? 
A.  Yes,  West  of  Moosejaw. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  think  if  you  will  just  hand  that  statement  in  so  that  the  figures  can  go  on 
the  record,  it  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

A.  I  will  insert  the  figures  in  my  evidence  as  a  supplementary  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.— Now,  Mr.  Armstrong,  perhaps  we  can  go  on  witJi  the  matters 
that  you  were  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 

By  Air.  Armstrong  (Lambton): 

Q.  I  was  dealing  with  the  matter  of  thieving  and  stop-over  privileges,  lias  the 
Eailway  Commission  nothing  to  do  with  the  stop-over  privileges? 

A.  Ko,  except  under  the  general  clauses  of  the  Kailway  Act  to  prevent  unjust 
discrimination.  What  1  meant,  Mr.  Amistrong,  is  that  the  lawful  rate  is  the  rate 
from  the  shipping  point  to  the  stop-over  point,  and  then  from  the  stop-over  point 
to  the  destination  added  together,  and  that  being  the  lawful  tariff  the  Board  believes 
that  it  could  not  step  in  and  order  them  to  carry  the  goods  on  the  through  rate  with 
the  stop-over  privilege.  That  is  the  position  the  Board  has  taken  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  stop-over  arrangements  already  granted  are  injurious  to  this  man 
who  requires  it,  that  it  is  an  unjust  discrimination. 

Q.  Yes,  but  you  understand  that  they  have  stop-over  privileges  with  regard  to 
other  propertj'? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  now  to  force  the  railways  to  give  stop-over 
privileges  to  the  fruit  growers? 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  expressing  my  opinion,  Mr.  Armstrong,  because  the  Board  has 
already  written  a  judgment  upon  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  judg- 
ment if  you  haven't  one. 

Q.  I  quite  understand  that  they  have  not  granted  relief  to  the  fruit  growers 
along  that  line,  so  that  I  imagine  from  your  arguments  the  decision  to  be  along  the 
lines  suggested. 

A.  If  you  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  it  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  it;  it  gives  th(» 
reasons. 

Q.  The  Secretary  closes  his  letter  by  these  words: 

'In  most  cases  the  small  growers  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  law,  even 
though  all  hooked  together  these  claims  would  amount  to  a  very  large  sum  each  year.' 
So  that  complaints  have  been  placed  before  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  delay  in 
transit.     Has  the  Commission  done  anything  in  reference  to  that  matter? 

A.  We  frequently  get  claims  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  we  have  dealt  with  that 
matter  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  T  would  just  like  to  place  before  the  Committee  a  letter  from  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  statements  made  here  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  that  Association  which  says: 

'Early  in  October  and  November  apples  were  ready  for  shipment,  but  for 
lack  of  cars  did  not  have  our  orders  out  until  the  middle  of  December,  and  then 
the  cars  did  not  average  a  speed  oif  more  than  five  miles  an  hour,  resulting  in 
apples  frozen  and  destroyed  in  transit  as  follows :  Car  shipped  November  27th 
to  Brandon,  lost  $150:  car  shipped  November  2Sth  to  Brandon,  lost  $120;  car 
shipped  December  3rd  to  J.  P.  Kelly,  Moosejaw,  lost  $100;  December  3rd,  G. 
Stewart,  Regina,  lost  $100;  December  6th,  G.  Stewart,  Regina,  lost  $200;  No- 
vem>!er  21st,  W.  H.  Ireland,  Medicine  Hat,  lost  $17;  November  19,  Simons  Fruit 
43365—8 
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Co.,  via  Portland,  lost  $337,  a  total  loss  of  $1,024.    This  does  not  include  the  loss 

on  shipment  to  the  Soo.     The  exact  amount  I  do  not  yet  know,  but  I  am  told  it 

will  amount  vo  about  $2,100.' 

Mr.  Douglas.— Do  I  understand  that  they  were  shipped  in  every  case  in  refri- 
gerator cars  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton). — Well,  these  men  are  careful  shippers.  Of  course 
shipping  out  in  November  it  is  possible  they  considered  it  was  safe  enough  to  ship 
them  by  the  ordinary  freight  car. 

Mr.  Douglas. — Were  they  shipped  on  a  freight  basis? 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton).— This  will  be  on  a  freight  basis. 

Mr.  ScHAFFNER. — Did  you  say  154  hours  was  slow  time  to  Brandon  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton).— No,  the  loss  was  $150,  but  five  miles  an  hour  was 
the  average  speed.    I  gave  you  the  loss  on  each  car. 

Mr.  Schaffner. — They  will  be  bound  to  freeze  going  up  there  in  November. 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton). — These  may  have  been  in  refrigerator  cars. 

Mr.  Schaffner. — If  they  were  in  heated  cars  they  would  be  all  right,  but  appar- 
ently they  were  not.  We  often  have  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  November  as  keen  a 
frost  as  we  have  any  time  in  the  winter  and  apples  are  bound  to  freeze  under  those 
conditions. 

The  Chaurman. — Mr.  Johnson  says,  'I  am.  not  sure  but  a  couple  of  years  ago  one 
of  the  big  railways  in  the  United  States  cut  their  transportation  rates  by  40  cents 
per  barrel  in  order  to  meet  competition. 

Mr.  Schaffner. — I  think  that  Mr.  Johnson  makes  some  rash  statements  here. 

Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambton). — Mr.  Johnson  made  his  statements  on  the  authority 
of  the  tariff  expert  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  was  supported  by  that  Asso- 
ciation, and  there  is  no  question  that  he  believes  he  had  the  proper  source  of  inform- 
ation so  that  it  is  folly  for  us  to  blame  Mr.  Johnson  in  that  regard.  Iif  the  facts  are 
as  Mr.  Hardwell  here  states,  which  is  no  doubt  the  case,  it  is  hard  to  understand  such 
a  glaring  difference  between  Lethbridge,  for  instance  and  Winnipeg.  It  seems  Incre- 
dible that  such  a  mistake  should  be  made  by  the  man  who  was  appointed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  gather  statistics.  However,  this  will  have  to  be  investigated  further,  but 
those  are  the  statements  that  I  am  making. 

Mr.  Hardwell. — These  figures  of  mine  are  taken  frcjm  the  official  tariffs. 

The  Chairman. — After  all  there  is  not  such  a  great  difference  as  appears  on  the 
surface  as  between  Mr.  Johnson's  statements  and  the  evidence  this  morning.  I  think 
Mr.  Johnson  had  reference  to  the  mileage  from  the  West,  from  Washington  and  On- 
tario, respectively,  and  I  think  if  you  go  over  Mr.  Johnson's  evidence  very  carefully 
you  will  find,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  there  is  not  such  a  very  great  difference,  espe- 
cially if  you  go  further  on  in  his  evidence.  It  is  the  same  with  Mr.  Johnson's  evidence 
as  with  all  evidence  before  this  Committee,  unfortunately :  we  go  inta  one  subject  for 
a  few  minutes,  partly  deal  with  it,  and  then  jump  to  something  else,  later  on  coming 
back  to  the  first  subject  again.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
that.  If  we  could  only  get  through  with  one  subject,  clean  it  up  entirely  before  pro- 
ceeding to  discuss  another  question,  the  evidence  given  before  this  Committee  would 
be  very  much  more  valuable,  but  I  must  admit  that  it  is  very  hard  in  a  committee 
ef  this  kind  to  conduct  the  examination  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton): 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  refrigerator  cars  has  been 
very  small  for  a  number  of  years  past? 

A.  I  have  a  statement  of  that  here.  In  1907  the  Grand  Trunk  had  985  refri- 
gerator cars,  in  1912  they  had  1,450.  The  latter  includes  the  refrigerator  cars  built 
on  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  account,  but  the  cars  are  pooled,  they  are  used  in  common; 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  cars  are  used  in  the  East,  as  they  have  very  little  use  for 
them  yet  in  the  West. 
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Q.  Yes,  but  just  a  moment  there,  how  is  it  that  your  railway  report  only  shows 
that — in  1907  you  said  they  had  985  refrigerator  cars,  and  the  statement  I  have  from 
that  report,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  in  1908  there  were  955  ? 

A.  That  report,  Mr.  Armstrong,  is  for  the  fiscal  year.  Our  figures  are  for  the 
calendar  year  to  the  end  of  December. 

Q.  I  am  not  disputing  your  figures  for  1907,  but  I  am  giving  the  figures  I  have 
received.  They  are  as  follows:  1908,  965;  1909,  949;  1910,  947;  1911,  944;  1912,  941. 
Now  these  are  Grand  Trunk  figures.  You  may  add  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  cars  to  this 
statement,  but  that  would  hardly  be  a  fair  proposition,  would  it? 

A.  I  can  give  the  figures  separately  if  you  want  them  in  that  shape.  I  am  not 
saying  it  is  fair  or  unfair,  but  I  am  giving  these  as  the  total  number  of  the  cars  which 
the  Grand  Trunk  Company  actually  have  at  their  disposal.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
number  of  cars  have  been  built  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  but,  as  you  know,  there 
is  little  work  for  these  cars  in  the  West  except  in  hauling  through  traffic  from  the 
East.  They  are  being  used  in  the  East,  and  going  from  the  East  to  the  West  and 
coming  back.  They  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Grand  Trunk  cars  although  they 
were  built  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  In  estimating  the  number  of  cars  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  have  at  the  disposal  of  shippers  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Company 
to  include  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  cars. 

Q.  That  may  be  your  way. 

A.  I  can  give  the  cars  separately  if  you  wish.  Let  me  then  give  the  number  of 
cars  by  the  calendar  years 

GRAND  TECNK. 

1907 985 

1908 976 

1909 1,053 

1910 1,22.1 

1911 1,218 

1912 1,450 

Q.  You  are  giving  the  Grand  Trunk  separately  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
are  you? 

A.  I  am  going  now  to  give  the  number  of  cars  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific: 

GRAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC. 

1909 ■ 50 

1910 250 

1911 250 

19ia 250 

So  that  the  net  number  for  the  Grand  Trunk  for  the  calendar  year  1912,  after 
deducting  250  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  cars,  is  1,200. 
Q.  Why  does  the  report  only  give  941? 
A.  Which  report? 

Q.  The  Kailway  Companies  returns. 
A.  That  we  have? 

Q.  The  returns  from  which  these  figures  I  have  quoted  came. 
A.  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  According  to  my  figures  the  Grand  Trunk  had  less  cars  in  19-16  than  they 

had  in  1907. 

A.  My  figures  do  not  bear  that  out. 

Mr.  Et'DDicK. — The  explanation  of  that  is  that  the  figures  which  Mr.  J.  L.  Payne 
furnishes  are  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  Company  built  400  cars  during  the  summer 
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after  that.  Mr.  Hardwell's  figures  are  for  the  calendar  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  know  the  Grand  Trunk  added  nearly  500  refrigerator  cars  in  1912,  after  the  Kail- 
way  Department's  figures  were  published. 

Mr.  Hardm'ell. — Now  let  me  give  the  C.P.R.  figures. 

c.  p.  R. 

1907 S50 

1908 850 

1909 950 

1910 1,596 

1911 1.686 

1912 1^883 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton) : 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  those  figures,  are  they  from  the  regular  reports  ? 

A.  They  are  from  the  reports  to  our  Board.  We  do  not  see  the  reports  made  to 
the  Department  oif  Railways  upon  which  ]\Ir.  Payne's  annual  report  is  based.  We 
get  our  own  statements. 

Q.  And  yours  is  unquestionably  accurate,  I  suppose? 

A.  I  do  not  say  so.  I  got  these  figures  from  Mr.  Nixon,  our  chief  operating 
officer.  These  statistics  do  not  appertain  to  my  department ;  I  attend  to  rates  and 
trafiic  matters. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint  about  the  slow  rate  of  travel  to  the  West. 
What  explanation  have  you  to  offer  as  to  that? 

A.  The  same  condition  prevails  all  over  and  it  is  owing  to  the  enormous  growth 
in  traffic.  The  traffic  has  grown  faster  than  the  railway  companies  can  keep  pace 
with.  This  condition  is  not  confined  to  Canada,  and  tlie  average  speed  in  this  country 
is  somewhat  more  than  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  Schaffner: 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  freight  traffic? 

A.  Yes.  Last  November,  for  instance,  the  average  speed  for  the  North  American 
continent  on  all  lines,  was  2-6  miles  a  day.  On  the  principal  Canadian  lines  it  was 
26A  miles  a  day,  so  that  in  Canada  it  was  slightly  over  the  average.  In  October  the 
ratio  was  about  the  same,  26  to  26 -7.  In  September  the  Canadian  average  had  dropped 
to  22  1  as  against  the  continental  average  of  24-4. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  is  that  average  worked  out? 

A.,  From  the  conductors'  journals.  Reports  are  supplied  to  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  which  tabulates,  prints  and  distributes  them. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  means  that  these  figures  were  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  their 
cars.  Some  cars  may  be  dropped  off  a  train  and  left  for  a  week  or  so  at  some  siding 
and  then  picked  up  again. 

A.  These  averages  are  not  running  time;  they  include  stoppages. 

Q.  No,  the  averages  are  not  figures  on  running  time,  because  running  time  would 
show  much  higher  results. 

A.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  traffic  density.  In  New  England,  for  instance, 
the  average  seldom  runs  over  18  miles  a  day,  and  generally  from  16  to  18  miles.  That 
is  on  account  of  the  density  of  traffic. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton) : 

Q.  The  express  rate  from  Forest,  Ontario,  to  Winnipeg,  is  $4.20  per  hundred 
(pounds  as  compared  with  an  express  rate  from  Samia — which  is  only  about  12  or  20 
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miles  farther  away — and  from  the  Leamington  and  Niagara  districts,  of  $2.90  per 
hundred.  I  take  these  figures  from  a  letter  which  is  dated  March  16th  last,  and  it 
says:  'The  $4.20  rate  still  exists,  although  complaint  was  laid  some  two  or  three 
years  ago.' 

A.  That  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  two  companies  had  to  handle  the  freight. 
It  originates  at  Forest  with  the  Canadian  Express  Company,  and  they  take  it  as  far 
as  they  can.  At  North  Bay  they  give  it  to  the  Dominion  Express  Company.  By  so 
doing,  it  results  in  a  rate,  as  you  see,  of  $4.20.  If  instead  of  that,  the  Canadian 
Express  Company  had  taken  the  freight  to  Sarnia  and  given  it  to  the  Dominion  Ex- 
press Company  there,  thus  avoiding  the  long  haul  to  North  Bay,  the  rate  would  be 
$3.25  instead  of  $4.20. 

Q.  Who  is  the  proper  authority  to  advise  them  to  do  so? 

A.  We  have  that  question  under  consideration  at  present.  I  have  had  confer- 
ences recently  with  the  express  companies  and  they  have  been  requested  to  enlarge 
their  tariifs  so  that  the  shipper,  where  the  freight  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
two  or  more  companies,  will  get  the  lowest  combination  of  rates,  no  matter  whether 
the  initial  company  has  a  short  haul  or  a  long  haul. 

By  Mr.  Rohh: 

Q.  The  point  made  by  Mr.  Armstrong  affects  the  general  trade  of  the  whole 
country. 

A.  Yes,  the  express  companies  should  be  compelled  to  make  rates  the  same  as  the 
freight  rates  are  made. 

A.  Yes.  Of  course  if  the  Canadian  had  taken  their  rate  to  Sarnia  and  added 
that  to  the  Dominion  rate  from  Sarnia  to  Winnipeg  it  would  be  $3.25.  But  the 
Canadian  need  not  have  taken  the  goods  to  Sarnia,  they  could  still  have  taken  it  to 
North  Bay  so  as  to  get  their  full  mileage  percentage  rate,  but  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  best  rate  they  must  take  the  lowest  combination. 

Q.  But  supposing  at  the  same  time  there  was  competition  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  Canadian  companies  both  in  the  same  place? 

A.  Of  course  in  that  case  the  one  meets  the  rate  of  the  other. 

Q.  It  is  not  fair,  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

A.  Mr.  Armstrong,  they  are  now  working  on  that.  It  means  much  work.  In  a 
new  tariff  we  have  practically  to  go  over  the  whole  situation  in  order  to  prepare  it. 
The  agent  at  Forest,  if  he  gets  that  shipment  to  Winnipeg,  will  have  the  rates  of 
the  Dominion  Express  from  Sarnia,  from  Toronto,  from  North  Bay,  from  all  the 
points  where  the  two  companies  connect,  and  he  will  take  the  lowest  combination, 
and  add  together  to  arrive  at  the  through  rate,  but  he  sends  it  over  his  own  line  to 
North  Bay  in  order  to  get  the  long  haul  for  his  own  company,  It  does  not  interfere 
with  the  routing  at  all,  the  shipper  will  get  the  lowest  combined  rate. 

Q.  Wliat  will  that  lowest  rate  be?  What  will  be  the  difference  between  the  lowest 
combined  rate  and  the  single  rate,  providing  there  are  two  companies  in  the  same 

town  ? 

A.  In  this  case  I  think  the  lowest  rate  would  be,  instead  of  $4.20,  $3.25  from 

Forest  to  Winnipeg,  that  is  on  the  Sarnia  basis. 

Q.  What  is  the  lowest  rate  on  the  Sarnia  basis? 

A.  The  rate  (from  Sarnia  is  $2.90,  and  35  cents  to  Sarnia. 

Q.  Yes,  35  cents  for  the  haul  of  15  or  20  miles. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  $4.20  from  Forest? 

A.  That  is  what  they  charged. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  charged,  surely  that  must  be  the  old  rate? 

A.  Yes,  the  combined  rate  will  be  $3.25 
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Q.  Yes,  why  charge  a  higher  freight  rate  on  apples  than  oii  live  stock  or  any 
other  commodity? 

A.  Well,  apples  are  fifth  class  freight  in  the  classification,  more  or  less  perishable. 

Q.  And  what  is  live  stock?  Perishable,  they  have  to  give  them  stop-over. 

A.  This  classification  of  rates  was  made  many  years  ago;  the  conditions  of  traffic 
perhaps  have  changed  since  then.  I  think,  myself,  that  when  apples  were  placed  in 
that  fifth  class,  years  and  years  ago,  the  fruit  growing  industry  in  Ontario  was  not 
anything  like  what  is  to-day. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lambion): 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  that  classification  altered?  It  seems  most  unfair  to 
the  apple  growers  that  they  have  to  be  put  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

A.  It  is  a  ifair  matter  to  consider,  but  the  difiiculty  is  that  the  lower  classes  cover 
altogether  different  kinds  of  freight.  For  instance  apples  are  fifth;  then  the  sixth 
class  covers  machinery  and  vehicles,  the  seventh  class  covers  low  grade  traflic,  empty 
barrels,  rags  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Q.  What  class  are  telegraph  poles  in? 

A.  They  are  in  the  10th,  that  is  the  lowest  of  all. 

Q.  Take  cattle,  what  class  are  they  in? 

A.  The  ninth. 

Q.  Will  it  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  railways  to  handle  apples  amder  the  same 
classification,  perishable,  as  cattle? 

A.  Nothing  is  impossible,  but  I  do  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  in  advance  on 
a  matter  that  may  be  the  subject  of  any  application  that  may  be  made  to  the  Board. 
I  would  not  feel  justified  in  expressing  an  opinion  that  might  handicap  me  in  advis- 
ing the  Board  afterwards. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 
Q.  Has  the  Railway  Commission  power  to  change  the  classification? 
A.  Yes,  certainly. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  do  not  see  that  apples  are  any  more  perishable  than  cattle  which  in  long 
distances  require  to  have  stop-over  privileges.   The  apples  are  in  barrels  or  boxes. 

A.  This  classification  was  made  before  my  time.  I  can  only  imagine  that  when 
it  was  done  live  stock  was  a  very  important  item  of  traflSc,  relatively  it  is  not  now 
so  important  as  it  was,  and  apples,  relatively,  are  more  so  now  than  at  the  time  this 
classification  was  made,  it  is  the  slow  growth  of  thirty  or  iforty  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  minimum  weight  of  a  carload  of  apples? 

A.  2.4,000  pounds. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  minimum  weight  of  a  carload  of  live  stock? 

A.  22,500  pounds. 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  in  reference  to  express  rates? 

A.  Yes,  all  I  can  say  now  is  that  the  express  rates  are  being  overhauled,   and 
I  could  not  say  anything,  particularly,  in  reference  to  them  until  the  judgment  is  is- 
sued which,  I  think,  will  be  very  shortly. 
By  Mr.  Schaffner: 

Q.  I  understand  this  classification  of  apples  and  cattle  was  made  many  years  ago? 
A.  Yes.     The  fruit  growers  might  make  application  to  the  board  for  a  hearing 
and  see  what  the  Commission  has  to  say  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Douglas: 

Q.  Do  the  Railway  Commission  ever  undertake  to  revise  the  freight  classifica- 
tion of  their  own  volition,  without  any  application  having  been  made? 
A.  From  cover  to  cover? 
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Q.  Yes. 

A.  No. 

Q.  There  must  be  a  complaint  made? 

A.  Not  necessarily,  although  that  is  the  usual  course,  because  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  what  is  wrong  unless  it  is  pointed  out  to  us  by  those  who  are  interested. 

Q.  Of  course  there  are  so  many  things  wrong  in  the  classification,  it  is  something 
like  the  tariff,  it  would  require  going  over  thoroughly,  because  the  classification  made 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  has  never  been  changed. 

A.  But  it  is  changed  repeatedly.     A  new  one  was  issued  this  month. 

Q.  But  not  in  apples? 

A.  No,  but  it  is  constantly  added  to  and  changed,  and  a  new  one  was  issued  on 
the  first  of  March. 

By  Mr.  Schajfner: 

Q.  Did  apples  and  cattle  remain  the  same? 

A.  Yes.  There  is  another  point  I  think  I  ought  to  speak  about.  Mr.  Chute  of 
Berwick,  N.S.,  made  the  remark  that  apples  were  in  the  fifth  class  at  an  especially 
high  rate  made  to  cover  perishable  commodities  that  had  to  be  transported  quickly 
and  which  required  special  attention  to  prevent  spoiling,  the  argument  being  that 
apples  should  not  be  in  that  class,  that  the  fifth  class  was  made  specially  for  perish- 
able fruit.  I  think  he  is  wrong  there,  because  the  fifth  class  covers,  not  only  apples, 
but  other  goods  such  as  iron  and  steel  goods,  stoves,  furnaces,  wooden  ware,  molasses, 
paint,  sugar,  and  other  heavy  articles,  so  you  see  it  is  not  such  a  very  high  class  after 
all.  It  may  be  high  compared  with  cattle,  but  it  is  already  in  the  lowest  car  lot  mer- 
chandise class. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q,  If  you  make  a  change  in  apples  you  might  have  to  make  a  difference  in  other 
classes  ? 

A.  Yes.  Perishables  are  in  a  higher  class.  Oranges,  bananas,  butter  are  in  a 
higher  class;  also  fresh  meat,  cheese,  eggs.  I  am  speaking  of  car  lots.  These  perish- 
ables are  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  and  apples  are  not  in  a  class  made  especially 
for  perishables  because  the  fifth  clause,  I  have  shown,  covers  iron,  steel,  paints,  oils, 
sugar,  molasses  and  the  cheapest  classes  of  merchandise. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  (Lamhton)  : 

Q.  I  am  satisfied  that  some  effort  should  be  made  by  the  Board  to  try  and  have 
them  placed  in  a  lower  class  than  in  the  class  of  expensive  shipments  that  are  being 
made  to  the  Northwest.  The  rail  haul  is  very  great  and  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
a  big  item  to  the  shippers. 

A.  I  was  told  recently  that  the  fruit  growers  of  Ontario  had  formulated  a  num- 
ber of  requests  to  the  railway  companies  which  the  railway  companies  were  con- 
sidering at  their  meetings.  It  is  possible  that  the  railway  companies  may  grant  some 
of  these  requests  and  refuse  others.  It  is  quite  probable,  also,  that  as  a  final  result 
the  requests  wiH  come  before  our  Board. 

Q.  May  I  ask  if  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  have  had  any  request  in 
regard  to  the  shipment  of  cream  and  milk?  I  h'ad  the  privilege  myself  of  appearing 
before  the  Board  some  few  years  ago  and  urging  the  need  of  reducing  the  express 
rates  on  these  articles.  If  you  are  taking  up  the  matter  of  express  rates,  the  large 
shippers  ought  to  be  notified  because  the  question  is  a  very  important  one. 

A.  I  thought  this  question  had  been  settled. 

Q.  It  has  been  settled  but  the  rates  are  very  excessive. 

A.  The  rates  have  been  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  matter  off  shipments  of  milk  and  cream? 
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A.  There  was  an  extended  hearing  in  Ottawa  on  this  subject. 

Q.  I  remember,  I  was  before  the  Board  on  that  occasion. 

A.  As  a  result  of  that  hearing  an  order  was  issued  prescribing  a  uniform  tariff 
in  Eastern  Canada  for  the  carriage  of  cream  by  express.  Is  that  tariff  not  satisfactory? 

Q.  Previous  to  that  we  were  not  compeled  to  pay  on  empties  that  were  returned. 
Now  we  are  compelled  to  pay,  which  brings  the  rates  up  higher  than  they  were  before. 

A.  Higher  than  they  were? 

Q.  So.  I  understand. 

A.  You  surprise  me. 

Q.  There  is  always  some  way  of  getting  ronnd  an  order? 

A.  Doctor  Mills  wrote  the  judgment  in  question  and  he  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
farmer.    He  would  be  surprised  to  hear  your  statement. 

By  Mr.  Roll: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  off-hand  whether  there  is  any  difference  between  the  carload 
rate  from  Ontario  points  to  Montreal  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  between  the 
domestic  and  the  export  trade? 

A.  Yes,  there  are  differences,  and  where  a  difference  does  exist  it  is  in  favor  of 
I  lie  exporter. 

Q.  To  what  extent? 

A.  I  could  not  say  off-hand.  For  instance,  I  know  that  the  export  tariff  on  apples 
and  flour — in  fact  all  the  items  that  Canada  exports — is  lower  than  the  tariff  on  these 
articles  for  domestic  consumption  in  Montreal,  St.  John  or  Halifax. 

Q.  The  same  principle  applies  to  apples  and  grain? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  the  same  proportion? 

A.  Yes.  That  reduction  is  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  at  American  ports 
and  put  Canadian  and  American  ports  on  a  similar  footing. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  slow  transportation  of  products  to  the  West  whieli 
affects  Nova  Scotia  as  well  as  Ontario? 

A.  Things  will  be  different  when  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  are  completed.  What  we  want  is  more  spouts.  I  suppose  the  Canadian 
Pacific  are  doing  their  level  best  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

Q.  It  is  complained  that  the  rate  of  travel  is  only  two  and  one  half  or  three  miles 
an  hour. 

A.  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  that.  Surely  the  delay  is 
attributable  to  an  accident. 

Q.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  cases  cited  here  where  the  rate  of  speed 
was  only  from  two  and  one  half  to  five  miles  an  hour. 

A.  Shortly  after  winter  set  in  the  North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior  was  badly  tied 
up. 

Q.  If  that  difficulty  could  be  remedied  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  fruit  men. 

A.  I  think  you  will  find  it  will  be  remedied,  as  time  goes  on,  by  the  opening  of 
these  new  lines  and  the  additions  to  railway  equipment. 

The  Chairman. — We  have  covered  pretty  well  the  investigation  of  freight  rates 
and  if  there  are  no  further  questions  we  will  adjourn.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Hard- 
well,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  for  the  information  j'ou  have  given  us. 

Committee  adjourned. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  DAIRYING  IN  CANADA 


House  of  Commons^ 

Committee  Room  No.  105, 

Wednesday,  April  23,   1913. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  met  at  eleven 
o'clock  a.m.,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Sexsmith,  presiding. 

The  Chairman. — ^We  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Euddick  again  with  us  to-day  for  a  talk 
on  the  dairying  industry  in  Canada.    I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Kuddick  to  speak. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Euddick,  called  and  examined. 

The  Witness. — I  am  glad  to  have  another  opportunity  of  submitting  to  tiie  com- 
mittee some  information  respecting  the  progress  of  the  dairying  industry  in  Canada. 
Conditions  affecting  that  industry,  and  especially  the  market  end  of  it,  have  been 
changing  so  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years  that  unless  one  had  some  special  reason 
for  studying  it,  it  is  very  likely  that  his  information  will  have  lagged  behind  the  mareh 
of  events  in  connection  with  the  industry. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  estimating  the  growth  of  the  dairying  industry  in 
Canada  on  the  export  trade  and  that  was  a  fairly  satisfactory  basis,  so  long  as  our 
population  was  increasing  but  slowly,  but  with  the  new  order  of  things  we  must  find- 
a  new  basis  by  which  to  estimate  the  progress  and  status  of  the  industry.  As  every- 
one knows  our  exports  of  butter  and  cheese  have  decreased  since  1903,  which  was  the 
record  year.  The  past  season  will  be  notable  for  being  the  first  year  since  1850 — and 
I  do  not  know  how  many  years  before  that,  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
earlier  records — in  which  Canada  has  exported  no  butter  to  Great  Britain.  There  has 
been  a  steady  export  since  1850  and  the  record  was  reached  in  1903,  with  an  export  of 
thirty-four  million  pounds. 

Our  cheese  exports  have  also  decreased,  as  I  shall  show  you  more  fully  later  on, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  just  here  that  it  is  entirely  wrong  to  assume  that,  because 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  export  trade,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decline 
in  the  dairying  industry;  and  I  make  this  assertion,  which  I  hope  to  prove  before  I 
iinish,  that  there  has  been  as  much  increase  in  milk  production  during  the  years  of 
decreasing  export,  as  there  ever  was  in  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try. I  find  it  necessary  to  emphasize  that  point  ^from  time  to  time  because  I  see  every 
once  in  a  while  in  the  commercial  pages  of  leading  journals,  statements  with  reference 
to  the  export  of  dairy  produce  to  the  effect  that  the  industry  is  declining.  Now  the  in- 
dustry is  not  declining,  nothing  like  it,  and  I  think  it  is  n  mistake  to  allow  that  impres- 
sion to  go  abroad,  because  it  would  have  a  very  bad  influence  on  the  producers  of  milk 
if  it  were  generally  believed  that  that  industry  was  a  declining  one.  It  would  have  just 
the  same  effect  on  the  industry  as  you  produce  in  a  man  by  continually  telling  him 
that  he  looks  sick  and  that  he  is  sick.  Eventually  he  will  believe  he  is  sick  and,  in 
rare  cases,  die. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  figures  of  the  export  trade. 
Havin,g  an  export  trade  implies  that  we  have  a  foreign  market.  If  you  will  look  at 
this  chart,  showing  the  record  of  the  imports  of  butter  and  cheese  into  the  United 
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Kingdom  for  12  months  ended  November  30,  1911  and  1912,  you  will  get  some  idea 
of  the  various  sources  of  supply. 

Imports   of  butter  and  cheese   (quantities   only)    into   the  United  Kingdom  for  12 
months  ended  November  30,  1911  and  1912. 


From. 

Bu 

tter. 

Ch 

=■686. 

1911. 

1912. 

Lbs. 

77,019,152 

37,195,760 

177,649,136 

12,499,648 

26,543,440 

290,864 

6,733,216 

65,211,328 

36,817,536 

4,256 

1911. 

i 

1912. 

Russia  

Lbs. 

71,534,624 

40,681.256 

193,914,496 

11,992,960 

20,309,072 

2,611,392 

1,500,912 

99,467,648 

35,971,936 

6,934,928 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

23,822,400 

Y6,85i',856' 

'    "  l,4ii',424' 

46,302,296 

170,684,976 

8,504,048 

28,708,736 

France  

United  States 

2,839,872 

159,264 

65,009,728 

151,238,416 

Argentine.          

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Canada. 

Italy  

9,887,808 

Germany 

26,880 
9,404,080 

5,597,424 

4,522,176 

3,458,896 

494,287,184 

445,661,760 

271,104,176 

261,302,720 

Yoll  will  notice  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  butter  from  Russia  for  1912.  Kussia 
is  now  the  second  source  of  supply  for  Great  Britain's  butter,  coming  next  after 
Denmark.  Most  of  the  Russian  butter  is  produced  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in 
Siberia,  a  country  which  is  developing  at  a  most  marvellous  rate,  due  largely  to  the 
enormous  immigration.  Or  rather,  I  should  say,  migration,  because  it  is  simply  a 
movement  of  the  Russian  people  from  west  of  the  Urals  to  the  east.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  more  people  going  into  that  part  of  the  world  than  into  our  Northwest.' 
and  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  great  sources  of  supply  for  butter,  and  probably  cheese 
later  on. 

The  imports  from  Denmark,  which  head  the  list  in  butter,  show  the  usual  fluc- 
tuation which  occurs  from  year  to  year.  Australia  shows  a  further  decline  which  is 
due  to  dry  weather.  The  New  Zealand  shipments  of  butter  were  about  the  same  in 
1912  as  they  were  in  1911. 

The  most  significant  item  in  the  table  as  far  as  butter  is  concerned  is  the  small 
quantity  which  went  from  Canada.  Wlien  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  we  had 
exported  no  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1912,  I  meant  since  May  1  of  that  vear. 
This  table  goes  back  farther. 

By  Mr.  Elliott: 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  falling-off  in  butter  during  the  past  year  ? 

A.  If  you  win  permit  me,  I  will  deal  with  that  more  fully  later  on.  Let  us_now 
look  at  the  figures  for  cheese.  "The  interesting  point  in  connection  with  cheese  is  this: 
That  while  Canada  shows  a  falling-off  there  has  been  a  big  increase  of  imports  from 
New  Zealand,  and  the  increase  there  is  almost  identical  with  the  decrease  trom 
Canada.  Since  1904  they  have  been  supplying  the  shortage  from  Canada.  It  -is  not 
true  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  New  Zealand  is  driving  Canadian  cheese  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. New  Zealand  is  getting  the  market  simply  because  Canada  is  not  able  to  supply 
^.t.     The  shortage  from  Canada  has  put  the  price  up  slightly,  and  New  Zealand  has 
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turned  from  the  manufacture  of  butter  to  that  of  cheese.  New  Zealand  cheese  is  of 
the  same  general  character  and  type  as  Canadian,  in  fact,  it  is  made  under  Canadian 
methods.  I  must  admit  that  it  is  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings  that  I  see  an  increase 
of  the  dairy  exports  of  New  Zealand,  competing  with  Canada's,  because  it  fell  to  my 
lot,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  to  go  over  there  to  re-organize  their  dairying  service.  They 
do  give  me  some  credit  for  having  started  them  on  the  way  to  making  butter  and 
cheese.  When  I  come  back  to  Canada,  it  is  to  find  them  competing  with  us  in  the 
dairying  business.  I  do  not  need  to  say  much  about  competition  between  Canadian 
and  New  Zealand  cheese  except  this:  That  it  has  quite  altered  the  situation,  so  far 
as  our  market  is  concerned.  We  used  to  supply  practically  all  the  cheese  of  our  par- 
ticular variety  that  Great  Britain  required,  and  we  made  it  all  in  about  six  or  seven 
months — a  year's  supply.  Consequently  a  large  proportion  of  our  summer  cheese  was 
stored  for  winter  use.  It  did  not  make  much  difference  when  that  cheese  was  shipped, 
or  whether  it  was  in  a  green  condition  or  not,  becaus.e  it  was  not  used  for  many  months 
afterwards.  New  Zealand  comes  along,  manufacturing  at  exactly  the  opposite  season 
to  us,  and  supplies  the  winter  demand,  and  our  cheese  is  not  wanted  in  winter  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly.  Unfortunately  our  cheesemakers  and  others  who  have  con- 
trol of  the  matter,  are  shipping  their  cheese  in  a  very  much  greener  condition  than 
ever  before,  and  it  is  a  serious  menance  to  the  cheese  industry  at  this  time. 

By  Mr.  Paul: 

Q.  You  say  the  manufacturers  are  shipping  the  cheese  in  a  much  greener  con 
dition.     Is  it  not  rather  that  buyers  are  buying  it  greener? 

A.  Of  course,  it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain:  the  cheesemakers  are  selling  it 
greener  and  the  buyers  are  buying  it  greener.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  discussion 
as  to  who  is  to  blame.  The  question  presents  itself  to  me  something  like  this :  Here 
is  a  business  on  the  future  of  which  a  very  large  number  of  farmers  are  practically 
dependent.  It  is  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt  that  this  business  is  being  injured 
by  the  shipping  of  green,  immature  cheese.  The  salesmen  have  the  remedy  absolutely 
in  their  own  hands.  Of  course  the  buyer  does  a  wrong  thing  when  he  forwards  these 
green  cheese,  but  I  think  the  responsibility  must  rest  on  the  factories.  The  cheese- 
making  business  does  not  belong  to  the  buyers.  It  belongs  to  the  farmers.  They 
should  protect  their  own  business.  They  can  hardly  expect  the  buyers  whose  only 
concern  is  to  buy  and  sell  the  cheese  at  a  profit  to  move  in  the  matter  for  the  sake  of 
the  future  of  the  industry.  The  shipping  of  green  cheese  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
menace  to  the  cheese  making  industry  which  exists  to-day,  and  it  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  most  people  Feem  to  realize.  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  trying 
to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  question. 

By  Mr.  Edwards: 

Q.  Would  you  favour  statutory  regulation  of  the  sale  of  cheese  so  as  to  oblige  the 
factories  to  keep  their  cheese  for  at  least  two  weeks? 

A.  That  has  been  proposed  and  while  there  would  be  some  advantage  and  a 
benefit  to  the  trade  as  a  whole,  it  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  determine  just  what  is 
a  green  cheese  and  to  say  what  should  be  the  proper  limit.  I  can  conceive,  as  an 
experienced  cheesemaker,  that  one  lot  of  cheese  would  be  as  ready  to  ship  in  two  weeks 
as  another  lot  would  be  to  ship  in  a  m.onth.  There  is  something  to  be  said,  however, 
for  legislation  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Webster. — I  would  answer  Mr.  Edwards'  question  in  this  way.  In  a  season 
when  we  have  extreme  heat,  the  cheese  might  run  at  the  factory,  and  once  it  starts 
to  lose  butter  it  commences  to  lose  flavour.  When  you  have  the  advantage  of  first- 
class  cold  storage  at  the  factory,  it  can  easily  be  kept  for  two  weeks  before  being 
shipped,  but  the  man  who  has  not  cold  storage  is  not  in  a  position  to  hold  it. 
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The  Witness.— I  do  not  like  the  word  '  cold  storage '  in  that  connection.  It 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  cool  curing  of  the  cheese.  All  factories  should 
he  provided  with  cool  curing  facilities. 

By  Mr.  Webster: 

Q.  What  percentage  of  factories  in  Ontario  to-day  are  provided  with  these  facili- 
ties ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  off-hand  what  percentage.  In  Western  Ontario,  practically  all 
of  the  factories  are  equipped  with  cool  curing  facilities,  and  nearly  all  factories  in 
some  counties  in  central  Ontario.  In  Prince  Edward  county  nearly  every  factory 
has  cool  curing  equipment.  And  it  has  resulted  in  a  great  improvement  in  the  stand- 
ard of  cheese  from  that  county. 

By  Mr.  Edwards: 

Q.  What  about  the  Peterboro'  district? 

A.  There  is  quite  a  number  there  also. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  Peterboro'  cheese  board  only  sits  every  two  weeks. 

A.  East  of  Kingston  there  are  a  number  being  installed  this  year. 

Q.  You  stated  that  New  Zealand  and  Canada  make  practically  the  same  Kind  oi 
cheese.    What  kind  of  cheese  comes  from  the  United  States  and  from  the  Netherlands? 

A.  The  United  States  cheese  is  practically  the  same  as  ours.  There  has  not 
been  very  much  exported  for  some  years.  There  was  a  little  larger  quantity  exported 
in  1911,  the  year  of  the  great  slump  in  prices  in  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  cheese  is  a  little  softer  in  character  than  the  Canadian  cheese.  The  Nether- 
lands cheese  is  mostly  the  '  Edam,'  a  round,  cannon  ball  shape,  and  the  '  Gouda,' 
which  is  a  flat,  oval  cheese.  Some  of  the  cheese  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
Holland  is  re-exported  to  South  Africa  and  other  countries. 

Q.  Would  the  Italian  cheese  be  for  a  particular  palate? 

A.  That  is  mostly  Gorgonzola.  It  is  one  of  the  mouldy  varieties  of  cheese,  with 
a  rather  high  flavour. 

By  Mr.  Thohum: 

Q.  According  to  your  chart,  it  would  seem  that  Russia,  Denmark  and  Sweden 
export  no  cheese  to  Great  Britain.  Do  I  understand  by  that  that  the  manufacture 
of  butter  is  much  more  profitable  than  the  manufacture  of  cheese;  and,  if  so,  why 
should  not  that  apply  to  Canada,? 

,  A.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  they  do  make  some  skim  milk  cheese 
for  their  own  use.  Their  butter  has  a  very  strong  grip  on  the  British  market.  They 
get  a  higher  price  for  their  butter  thanj  any  other  country,  and  they  get  a  much  higher 
relative  price  for  their  butter  than  they  could  get  for  cheese.  Once  a  country  gets  a 
reputation  for  making  a  superior  article  of  either  butter  or  cheese  they  are  able  to  com- 
mand a  higher  relative  price  for  that  article.  Canada  has  had  a  good  reputation  for 
cheese,  and  thus  gets  a  higher  relative  price  for  cheese  than  for  butter  in  the  same 
market.  In  Eussia  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  settlement — their  sparse  and 
widely  separated  population — they  could  hardly  get  milk  in  one  place  sufficient  for 
making  cheese  in  factories  successfully. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  co-operative  factories? 

A.  There  are  a  good  many  co-operative  factories,  many  of  which  are  organized 
hy  Danes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  dairy  products  for  three  years  ending 
January  31  last: — 
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Exports  of  Dairy  Products,  years  ended  January  31,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

Quantities. 


Butler lbs. 

Cheese  n 

Cream gals. 

Milk  (fresh) 

11    (condensed) lbs. 

Casein 


1913. 


774.885 
150,725,017 
690,875 
10,572 
304,500 
385,609 


1912. 


9,758,023 
168,423,596 
921,198 
24,9681 
4,802,543  \ 
l,047,176j 


1911. 


3,578,551 

186,452,744 

1,813.795 

8,322,901 


Values. 


1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

Butter 

200, 146 

20,142,496 

648,229 

1,726 

21,813 

16,468 

2,089,015 

21,419,669 

820,109 

1,919^ 

336,092  - 

39,435) 

830,218 

CheesG  .           

21,324,567 

1,712,660 

Milk  (fresh) 

11     (condensed)  

475,582 

Totals  

21,030,878 

24,706,239 

24,343,027 

In  addition  to  butter  and  cheese  we  have  to  consider  a  number  of  other  articles 
these  days,  because  we  have  multiplied  our  milk  products  to  some  extent.  We  did 
export  some  butter  last  year,  but  only  774,885  lbs.,  the  smallest  quantity  since  1860. 
It  was  mostly  tinned  butter,  which  goes  to  the  West  Indies.  Some  western  dairy 
butter  goes  to  the  United  States.  You  will  see  how  our  cheese  exports  have  dropiicd, 
from  186,452,744  lbs.  in  1911  to  150,725,017  lbs.  in  1913.  The  exports  of  cream  have 
fallen  off,  from  1,813,795  gals,  in  1911  to  690,875  gals,  in  1913. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

A.  Because  the  difference  in  price  has  not  been  an  inducement.  We  are  mt 
exporting  as  much  condensed  milk  as  we  did  a  few  years  ago,  because  we  are  consum- 
ing so  much  more  at  home.  The  production  of  condensed  milk  amounts  to  over  ai 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  What  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  the  cheese  exports? 

A.  Because  we  are  requiring  the  milk  for  other  purposes;  we  are  making  butter; 
we  are  consuming  more  milk. 

Q.  Are  we  making  less  cheese? 

A.  Yes ;  we  are  making  a  little  less.  We  are  making  more  in  Ontario  apparently, 
and  less  in  Quebec. 

Q.  You  have  not  the  figures  for  Ontario,  of  course? 

A.  No ;  they  are  not  published  yet  for  last  year. 

Now  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  question  for  we  have  to  consider  the  imports  of 
dairy  produce  into  this  country.  The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  butter 
and  cbeeae  for  three  years  ending  January  31,  1913. 
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Imports  of  Butter  and  Cheese  for  years  ended  January  31,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

BUTTER. 


Years. 

^  Quantitii  s. 

Value. 

1911 

870,550 
2,133,062 
8,002,433 

$ 
219,845 

1912 

.')U1,818 

1913 

2,147,5.53 

CHiElR'^iE. 

1911 ..             

854,986 

909,140 

1,419,905 

1  GO,  700 

1912 

178,975 

1913 

286,899 

We  have  imported  some  butter  every  year  for  over  twenty  years.  It  has  come  in 
during  periods  of  scarcity  from  various  sources.  California  butter  is  imported  into 
British  Columbia.  But  the  imports  have  not  been  large  until  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

By  Mr.  Thohum: 

Q.  Taking  these  countries  which  export  to  Great  Britain,  is  there  any  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production,  and  if  so,  is  the  advantage  in  Canada's  favour? 

A.  JSTo.  It  might  cost  a  little  more  in  Canada,  becatise  I  fancy  labour  is  higher, 
but  that  would  be  offset  by  the  greater  cost  of  equipment  and  machinery  in  Russia. 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  as  between  New  Zealand  and 
Canada  ? 

A.  It  costs  a  little  more  in  New  Zealand,  because  labour  is  higher.  New  Zealand 
is,  also,  putting  much  more  money  into  factory  equipment  than  we  do  in  this  country. 
Many  factories  cost  as  much  as  $20,000. 

Q.  But  they  don't  have  to  stable  or  feed  cows  in  the  winter. 

A.  I  was  thinking  of  the  cost  from  the  manufacturer's  standpoint  when  you 
spoke  before.  They  ought  to  produce  milk  cheaper  than  we  can  Their  land  is  rather 
high  in  value,  some  of  it  worth  $250  an  acre  and  a  great  deal  $150. 

By  Mr.  Wehster: 

Q.  They  have  less  time  to  stable  their  cattle? 

A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Edwards: 

Q.  Do  they  keep  their  cattle  out  in  the  open  the  year  round? 

A.  Yes,  to  a  great  extent,  and  some  die  from  exposure  in  the  winter,  but  in  the 
south  where  it  is  coldest  they  are  stabled  on  some  farms.  They  can  get  along  most 
years  fairly  well  by  letting  the  cattle  run,  but  in  some  years  when  there  is  much 
wind  and  cold  rains,  with  the  temperature  between  40  and  50,  the  cattle  living  out 
suffer  a  great  deal. 

By  Mr.  Smith: 
Q.  From  what  countries  did  the  imports  of  butter  come  in  1912? 
A.  Mostly  from  New  Zealand.     The  bulk  of  it  comes  to  Vancouver,  although  a 
little  comes  to  Montreal,  via  London.     If  you  look  at  the  table  of  imports,  you  will 
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see  we  get  butter  from  fifteen  to  twenty  countries.  1  have  a  sample  of  butter  from 
Turkestan  at  my  office.  It  was  made  from  goat's  milk,  smelt  like  it  too.  It  is  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  certain  foreign  residents  of  Montreal.  We  get  butter  from  New 
Zealand  rather  than  Australia  on  account  of  the  preferential  duty.  The  cheese  im- 
ported is  mostly  of  fancy  varieties,  like  '  Pineapple,'  '  Swiss,'  '  Camembert/ 
'  Roquefort,'  '  Neuf chatel,'  &c. 

By  Mr.  Wehster: 

Q.  You  say  we  import  Swiss  cheese? 

A.  Yes,  meaning  the  variety.  We  get  some  of  it  from  Switzerland,  but  most  of 
it  comes  from  Wisconsin,  where  they  make  a  very  good  line  of  Swiss  cheese. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  the  production  of  butter  falling  off? 

A.  Oh  no,  it  is  increasing. 

Q.  In  Canada,  as  a  whole? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  Ontario? 

A.  It  has  doubled  in  a  few  years,  as  far  as  creamery  butter  is  concerned. 

By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Have  you  figures  showing  the  quantities  imported  from  the  United  States  in 
1912? 

A.  Yes,  we  received  1,468,562  pounds,  value  $410,720.  It  comes  mostly  into 
British  Columbia,  from  Oregon,  Washington  and  California. 

By  Mr.   Webster: 

Q.  Is  much  Limburger  used  in  this  country? 

A.  Not  very  much.  There  is  a  cheese  made  in  the  Isle  of  Orleans  which  is  not 
very  dissimilar  to  Limburger  in  some  of  its  characteristics. 

The  Witness. — In  answer  to  the  chairman's  question  about  the  production  of 
butter,  it  might  be  interesting  to  quote  the  figures  from  the  Census  Bulletin  No.  11, 
giving  the  production  of  creamery  butter  and  cheese  in  1910  as  compared  with  1900. 
In  1900  we  produced  36,000,000  lbs.  of  creamery  butter,  and  in  1910,  64,000,000  lbs., 
nearly  double.  We  probably  are  not  making  quite  so  much  dairy  butter.  In  Ontario 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  dairy  butter,  but  as  against  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  west  and,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  when  the  complete  returns  are  published, 
you  will  find  there  has  been  an  increase  in  both  dairy  and  creamery  butter.  In  cheese 
there  has  been  a  decrease  from  220,000,000  lbs.  in  1900  to  199,000,000  lbs.  in  1910. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  falling  off? 

A.  The  demand  for  milk  for  city  consumption,  also  the  development  in  western 
Ontario  of  the  condensed  milk  business. 

Q.  And  scarcity  of  labour? 

A.  I  don't  see  how  that  affects  the  situation  as  a  whole  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  milk  is  increasing  and  that  there  is  more  labour  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  market  milk  than  there  is  in  supplying  milk  to  a  factory.  Individuals 
have  quit  dairying'  on  account  of  the  labour  difficulty,  but  I  am  dealing  with  the 
situation  as  a  whole.  In  Mr.  Sutherland's  county  (Oxford),  which  is  probably  the 
greatest  dairying  county  in  Canada  for  its  area,  the  production  has  increased  greatly 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Oxford  has  always  been  a  leading  county.  They  are  making 
less  cheese,  but  more  condensed  milk,  and  shipping  milk  and  cream  to  the  cities. 
There  is  also  more  labour  in  supplying  milk  to  a  condenser  than  to  a  cheese  factory. 

As  I  said,  we  are  making  more  butter  and  cheese,  and  yet  exporting  less.  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  if  I  may,  how  that  comes  about.  Let  me  use  this  illustration  first. 
5— 9i 
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In  1903  the  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over  which  I  have  charge,  was 
operating  the  creameries  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  in  which  was  made  about 
700,000  lbs.  of  butter.  Studying  the  market  situation  and  allowing  for  consumption 
until  the  following  spring,  we  found  that  we  had  more  butter  than  that  whole  western 
market  could  handle,  including  the  Yukon,  and  we  had  to  export  six  carloads.  We 
sent  five  carloads  to  Great  Britain  and  one  to  Australia.  Prices  then  were  under  20 
cents  a  lb.  We  had  as  I  said  about  700,000  lbs.;  we  exported  over  100,000,  leaving 
practically  half  a  million  lbs.  for  consumption  in  the  western  markets.  That  was  in 
1903.  What  happened  last  year?  Eleven  million  lbs.  of  butter  were  shipped  from 
eastern  Canada  to  points  west,  during  the  past  season.  Five  million  lbs.  were  im- 
ported from  New  Zealand  for  western  consumption  and  the  creameries  in  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  turned  out  over  four  million  lbs.  In  1903  there  was  a  consumption 
of  half  a  million  lbs.,  and  in  1911  of  twenty  million  lbs.  of  creamery  butter,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  large  increase  in  dairy  butter  which  passed  from  producer  to  consumer 
all  over  the  country. 

Then  in  regard  to  eastern  Canada,  while  there  has  not  been  quite  as  large  an 
increase  in  population  in  that  time  as  out  west,  there  has  been  very  nearly  as  much 
and  I  am  satisfied,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  there  has  been  a  larger 
increase  in  consumption  of  butter  in  eastern  than  western  Canada.  This  refers  to 
creamery  butter  only,  and  butter  is  only  one  item  of  several.  The  consumption  of 
milk  and  cream  is  increasing  enormously  in  this  country,  not  only  on  account  of  a 
larger  population,  but  the  per  capita  consumption  is  very  much  larger  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  The  sale  of  cream  is  growing  very  rapidly  every  day.  The  demand 
for  it  in  the  cities  is  so  great  that  cheese  factories  are  being  closed  to  supply  it. 

The  ice  cream  trade  also  accounts  for  a  large  increase  in  consumption.  I  under- 
took, during  the  last  few  months,  to  get  some  statistics  of  that  trade,  and  we  got 
reports  from  sixty  establishments  in  twenty-four  towns  and  cities.  We  found  that 
the  amount  of  cream  used  in  that  industry  would  amount  to  thirteen  million  pounds 
of  cheese,  or  over  six  million  pounds  of  butter.  That  is  a  trade  which  has  mostly 
been  developed  since  1904.  Out  of  60  establishments  that  reported  only  13  were  in 
operation  in  1904.  These  are  some  of  the  new  outlets  for  our  milk.  The  development 
in  Ontario  of  the  city  creamery  is  worth  noting.  All  the  towns  in  western  Ontario 
are  building  creameries.  There  are  three  or  four  large  creameries  in  the  city  of 
Toronto.  The  largest  creamery  in  Canada  is  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  large  departmental 
store  in  Toronto. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  T.  Eaton  Company? 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 

Q.  Could  you  state  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  imported  into  Canada  in  the 
last  year? 

A.  We  imported  8,002,433  lbs.  for  the  year  ending  January  31. 

By  Mr.  Donnelly: 

Q.  I  notice  that  the  butter  imports  show  a  uniform  value  of  25  cents  a  pound  but 
the  imports  of  cheese  figure  out  between  19  and  20  cents  per  pound. 

A.  It  is  mostly  fancy  varieties  of  cheese  that  come  from  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  Elliot: 

Q.  The  imports  of  cheese  for  1913  figure  out  a  little  better  than  20  cents  a  lb. 
A.  I  have     no  doubt  that  those  figures  are  correct.     Much  of  that  cheese  costs 
30  or  40  cents  a  pound  and  none  of  it  less  than  20  cents. 
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By  Mr.  Paul: 

Q.  I  do  not  think  any  of  it  retails  at  less  than  30  cents  a  pound. 

A.  I  think  these  figures  are  consistent.  So  much  for  the  disposal  of  our  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  its  products.  I  have  been  trying  to  gather  some  information  as  to 
the  total  value  of  the  milk,  cheese  and  butter  consimied  in  Canada  and  I  estimate 
that  in  the  present  year  we  are  consuming  these  products  to  the  value  of  at  least 
$30,000,000,  more  than  during  the  year  of  our  highest  exports  (1903).  My  investi- 
gations lead  me  to  believe  that  our  total  consumption,  at  present  prices,  of  milk  and  all 
its  products  is  equal  to  about  $104,000,000  a  year,  and  when  we  add  our  exports  to  that 
it  gives  us  a  total  value  of  $126,000,000  a  year. 

By  Mr.  Edwards: 

Q.  There  must  be  a  very  great  advance  in  the  standard  of  cattle,  because  there 
is  not  that  advance  in  numbers  to  account  for  that  increase? 

A.  Quite  true,  at  least  as  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned.  Between  1908  and  1911 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cows  of  10&,000  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
Provincial  Bureau  of  Statistics,  yet  the  cheese  production  in  that  period  increased 
by  $6,000,000  and  the  creamery  butter  increased  by  $4,000,000. 

By  Mr.  Paul: 

Q.  The  diiference  in  the  season  might  account  for  that? 

A.  To  some  extent;  but  undoubtedly  there  is  an  increase  in  the  production  in 
Ontario  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  cows.  The  campaign  for  the 
testing  of  individual  cows  to  improve  the  average  yield  of  the  herd  has  had  a  very 
marked  influence  already  in  this  country,  and  there  is  a  very  great  improvement  in 
the  average  yield  per  cow.  The  average  cow  in  Ontario  is  giving  a  third  more  milk 
than  twenty  years  ago;  I  think  we  might  make  it  less  than  that  and  say  than  ten 
years  ago.  I  know  any  number  of  farmers  throughout  Ontario  who  have  increased 
the  average  yield  of  their  herds  20  to  30  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  Webster. — And  they  are  milking  them  longer,  too. 

The  Witness. — They  are  producing  more  a  year  in  every  way. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  show  you  how  I  make  up  that  estimate  of  $104,000,000 
as  the  value  of  our  home  consumption  of  dairy  products,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
details  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourselves  whether  my  estimate  is  con- 
servative or  not.  I  have  put  the  consumption  of  butter  at  15  lbs.  per  head.  Is  that 
too  much  or  too  little?    It  is  only  about  one-third  of  what  I  use  myself. 

An  Hon.  Member.— It  is  too  low  an  estimate. 

The  Witness. — That  would  be  $36,000,000.  I  have  estimated  the  consumption  of 
cheese  at  3  lbs.  per  head.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  very  accurate  figures  of  the 
consumption  of  cheese  in  this  country.  In  England  it  is  13  or  14  lbs.  per  head.  At 
3  lbs.  per  head  the  consumption  of  cheese  in  Canada  would  be  $3,000,000.  One  pint 
of  milk  per  head  per  day  for  every  person  in  the  country,  would  amount  to  $43,800,000 
per  year. 

Mr.  WrBSTEK. — Tou  have  that  high. 

The  Witness. — I  do  not  know.  I  have  figured  on  that  a  good  deal,,  and  in  some 
of  the  large  cities  that  would  be  too  low.  New  York  city  uses  more  than  that, 
and  so  does  London,  England,  where  they  have  actual  figures. 

Mr.  Webster. — Many  families  buy  only  a  pint  of  milk  a  day. 

The  Witness. — And  many  buy  several  quarts. 

Mr.  Best. — I  do  not  think  Mr.  Euddick's  estimate  is  too  high  at  all. 

The  Witness. — In  the  matter  of  cream,  I  must  tell  you  that  my  estimate  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  guess,  half  a  pint  daily  for  one  family  in  every  three. 
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The  Chairman.— I  think  that  is  low. 

The  Witness.— That  is  $18,500,000 '  at  the  average  price.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  dairy  products  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  is  $2,500,000.  The 
value  of  condensed  milk  consumed  is  about  $1,000,000.  If  these  figures  are  to  be 
accepted  the  total  home  consumption  is  $104,800,000,  as  follows: — 

Butter,  15  lbs.  per  head  per  year •  •$  36,000,000 

Cheese,  3  lbs.  per  head  per  year 3,000,000 

Milk,  1  pint  per  head  per  day.  . 43,800,000 

Cream,  i  pint  daily  for  1  family  in  every  3 18,500,000 

Ice  cream '  •  .  2,500,000 

Condensed  milk 1,000,000 


$104,800,000 
By  Mr.  Sutherland: 

Q.  Have  you  taken  into  account  the  quantity  of  milk  consumed  in  feeding  calves 
for  the  market? 

A.  Are  they  fed  mostly  on  fresh  whole  milk? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  have  not  made  any  estimate  of  that.  That  would  be  an  additional  amount. 
In  making  up  this  table  I  always  kept  in  mind  the  average 'number  of  cows,  and  have 
taken  the  average  production  per  cow  as  another  way  of  verifying  the  figures. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  refer  to  before  leaving  this  subject,  and  that  is, 
that  I  see  no  reason  at  all  to  lament  the  decline  in  our  export  trade,  assuming  that 
we  are  producing  as  much  as  we  should  under  normal  conditions.  Take  the  position 
of  butter  to-day.  Some  of  the  farmers  in  this  country  have  been  getting  six  cents 
more  for  their  butter  all  winter  than  they  could  get  on  an  export  basis.  At  Finch 
Dairy  Station  they  hav.e  been  getting  about  31  cents  a  lb.  in  the  home  market,  while 
the  price  for  export  would  be  about  22  cents  a  pound.  The  home  market  is  certainly 
an  advantage  from  the  producer's  standpoint. 

By  Mr.  Bowman: 

Q.  From  what  standpoint  do  you  fix  that  price  for  Canada  of  31  cents  ? 

A.  That  is  the  price  the  creameries  have  been  getting. 

Q.  In  many  of  our  agricultural  towns  that  price  is  high? 

A.  We  have  been  getting  31  cents  for  all  the  butter  we  turned  out  at  Finch  this 
past  winter.  I  am  speaking  of  winter  butter,  of  course.  The  United  States  are  in 
the  same  position.  They  are  the  greatest  dairying  country  in  the  world,  producing 
more  milk  than  any  other  country,  and  yet  their  prices  to-day  are  the  highest  in  the 
M'orld. 

By  Mr.  T'horhurn: 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  home  consumption? 

A.  Yes.  Take  the  United  Kingdom,  which  after  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
producer  of  dairy  products, — larger  than  Canada.  Their  condition  is  entirely 
different,  of  course.  They  have  to  import  so  much  that  the  price  is  brought  down  to 
world's  prices,  and  without  any  tariff  the  local  farmer  has  no  advantage.  The  farmers 
who  produce  milk  in  this  country  have  received  a  great  deal  more  for  their  products 
on  account  of  this  falling-off  in  the  export  trade,  and  while  we  would  like  to  see  the 
production  kept  up  and  increased,  there  is  no  reason  for  concern  at  the  mere  decrease 
in  our  exports.  The  home  market  is  better  than  the  foreign  market.  That  is  the  way 
I  look  at  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  in  respect  to  the  work  of  the 
1  ranch  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  chief  officer,  and  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  different  lines  of  work  which  we  are  carrying  on.     Reference  has  already  been 
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made  to  the  work  of  cow-testing  that  was  started  in  1906.  The  Director  of  the  Experi- 
mental Farm  has  encouraged  the  testing  of  cows  for  a  number  of  years,  by  supplying 
forms  to  those  who  cared  to  undertake  the  work  themselves.  We  have  gone  further 
in  the  dairy  branch  and  have  employed  men  to  go  through  the  country  and  carry  on 
an  active  propaganda.  The  result  is  that  to-day  we  are  testing  probably  about  fifteen 
thousand  cows.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  dairy  record  centres,  where  men  are 
constantly  employed  to  look  after  the  testing  and  visit  the  farmers  who  have  joined 
the  centre. 

That,  however,  only  accounts  for  a  small  part  of  the  work  which  is  being  done. 
We  get  hundreds  of  applications  from  farmers  not  connected  in  any  way  with  any  of 
these  associations,  and  we  supply  them  with  forms.  That,  I  think,  is  a  very  desirable 
result,  because  the  man  who  has  reached  the  stage  where  he  takes  the  initiative  by 
asking  for  forms  will  likely  make  a  success  of  the  work.  The  active  campaign  which 
is  being  carried  on,  has  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  all  farmers  find  has 
resulted  in  the  improvement  of  many  herds,  by  causing  the  owners  to  think  more 
about  such  things  as  breeding  and  selection.  I  was  given  a  note  the  other  day.  as  to 
the  extension  of  this  work  among  the  farmers  themselves.  The  manager  of  a  leading 
firm  selling  dairy  supplies  told  me  that  their  average  sale  of  the  small  Babcock  Milk- 
testers  has  been  about  fifty  a  year  until  last  year  when  they  sold  over  a  thousand. 

By  Mr.  Best: 

Q.  In  how  many  different  counties  is  this  cow-testing  carried  on? 

A.  In  every  county,  more  or  less. 

Q.  I  mean  by  the  department? 

A.  I  think  we  probably  do  testing  in  practically  every  county  in  Ontario,  and 
nearly  every  one  in  Quebec.  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  the  places  where  we  have 
dairy  record  centres,  with  a  man  employed  steadily.  We  make  arrangements  with  the 
local  people  to  do  testing,  in  a  great  many  cases.  In  Ontario  we  have  a  dairy  record 
centre  in  the  following  counties,  viz. :  Lanark,  Peterborough,  Oxford,  Stormont, 
Grenville,  Hastings,  Frontenac,  Leeds,  Perth,  Glengarry  and  Carleton.  In  Quebec 
there  is  one  each  in  Brome,  Stanstead,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Champlain  and  Pontiac  coun- 
ties. We  have  also  one  in  New  Brunswick,  one  in  Nova  Scotia  and  one  in  Prince 
Edward  Island.  We  were  carrying  on  considerable  work  in  British  Columbia,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  a  dairying  service  organized  there,  and  that  it  is  not 
a  very  large  field  in  some  ways,  we  turned  that  work  over  to  the  local  authorities  and 
they  are  carrying  it  on.  Similarly  with  the  prairie  provinces,  the  local  people  are 
doing  all  the  local  work  and  we  are  helping  them  with  forms  and  literature. 

I  think  I  mentioned  before  to  the  committee  about  the  two  dairy  stations  which 
have  been  erected  by  the  department  and  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  dairy  branch : 
one  at  Finch,  in  Stormont  county,  and  another  at  Brome,  in  the  County  of  Brome, 
Quebec.  We  have,  at  Finch,  a  combined  cheese  factory  and  creamery.  I  have  the 
plan  of  it  here,  if  any  of  you  care  to  see  it  It  has  a  perfect  system  of  drainage, 
which  is  one  of  the  problems  to  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  cheese  factories 
and  creameries  in  this-  country.  The  creamery  room  will  be  used  as  such  in  winter, 
and  in  the  summer  time  for  experimental  purposes.  AVe  have  a  good  system  of  drain- 
age, with  a  cement  floor  all  over  the  place.  The  walls  are  built  of  hollow  cement 
blocks.  There  is  no  covering  over  the  blocks  in  the  cheese  room,  but  the  bare  cement 
walls  are  hardly  sufficient  for  the  creamery  in  the  winter  time,  and  require  an  inside 
sheetino-  of  wood  or  other  material.  This  building  has  been  erected  with  a  view  not 
only  to  provide  a  place  for  experimental  work,  under  actual  factory  conditions,  but 
also  as  a  model  factory.  We  think  it  is  a  fairly  good  model  for  a  cheese  factory  and 
creamery  combined.  It  is  not  expensive.  The  contract  price  for  the  building,  without 
equipment,  was  $6,000. 
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By  Mr.  Webster: 

Q.  About  what  was  the  net  cost  of  equipping,  ready  for  service  ? 

A.  I  cannot  give  you  very  accurate  information,  because  we  have  a  lot  of  experi- 
mental machinery  in  addition  to  the  regular  equipment.  Many  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  in  the  country  have  cost  more  to  build,  but  we  think  this  is  well  planned 
and  we  have  neglected  nothing  in  the  way  of  making  the  factory  a  perfectly  sanitary, 
attractive  and  up-to-date  establishment.  We  have  also,  as  I  have  said  at  Brome  an 
establishment  which  will  be  operated  as  a  creamery  only,  and  where  we  can  carry  on 
experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  during  the  summer  months. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  our 
recent  work  in  preparing  plans  for  small  cold  storages,  and  for  farm  dairies,  with 
refrigerators  attached.  We  find  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  information  of  that  kind. 
We  supply  a  large  number  of  these  plans  to  farmers  who  want  to  put  up  an  ice  house 
or  refrigerator,  and  we  give  them  their  choice  of  plans.  Some  designs  are  compara- 
tively cheap  while  others  are  more  expensive,  but  are  at  the  same  time  more  con- 
venient and  perfect  in  arrangement.  We  have  plans  for  creamery  cold  storages,  for 
farm  dairies  with  refrigerator,  and  for  the  ordinary  ice  house  and  dairy,  with  different 
designs.  In  some  the  whole  season's  supply  of  ice  is  stored  in  the  winter,  and  the  cold 
air  circulates  between  the  ice  chamber  and  the  refrigerator  without  any  attention  all 
summer. 

By  Mr.  Edwards: 

Q.  Do  you  supply  those  plans  free? 

A.  Yes.  One  of  my  assistants  does  the  draughting  and  as  he  is  an  experienced 
dairyman  with  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements,  he  does  not  take  long  to  make  the 
plans.  We  can  make  blue  prints  very  cheaply.  If  a  farmer  wanted  to  get  a  plan  of 
this  kind,  he  would  have  to  employ  an  architect,  and  it  would  cost  him  nearly  as  much 
as  the  whole  building.  But  we  can  supply  these  plans  for  a  few  cents,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  good  line  of  work. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  publish  reports  in  detail  showing  the  results  of  these  dairy  record 
centres  ? 

A.  Yes.     They  appear  in  the  annual  report  of  the  branch. 

Q.  Of  each  centre? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  worth  while  doing  something  to  encourage  the  revival — if 
I  may  put  it  that  way — of  winter  dairying.  When  it  was  first  advocated  twenty  years 
ago,  it  so  happened  that  the  prices  for  winter  butter  fell  off  very  much  about  the  same 
time.  But  the  indications  are  now  that  we  shall  have  high  prices  for  winter  butter 
for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  better  opening  for 
winter  dairying  than  there  has  been  in  the  past.  We  intend  to  run  both  dairy  sta- 
tions as  winter  creameries  to  encourage  the  production  of  milk  in  winter  time.  We 
are  giving  back  to  the  farmer  his  pasteurized  skimmed  milk,  and  they  appreciate  that 
very  much.  And,  as  I  have  said,  we  sold  all  the  butter  we  made  down  at  Finch  this 
winter  at  31  cents  a  pound.  We  are  making  butter  there  to-day,  and  the  price  of 
butter  at  the  present  time  gives  the  patrons  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  more  than 
they  would  get  if  it  was  made  into  cheese  according  to  the  cheese  market  during  the 
past  week.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  points  to  this :  That  the  factory  of  the  future  should 
be  equipped  to  make  either  butter  or  cheese,  or  engage  in  the  cream  trade  if  neces- 
sary; and  that  is  the  coming  factory  in  Ontario.  The  well  equipped  factory  should 
be  able  to  turn  from  butter  to  cheese  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  make  butter  one  day 
and  cheese  the  next,  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  market  variations  and  of  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  cheese  and  the  price  of  butter. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  or  inquiries  from  some  districts  as ,  to  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  cheesemakers  in  getting  boxes? 
A.  Yes.     That  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  problem. 
Q.  In  our  district  some  of  the  factories  thought  they  would  have  to  close. 

By  Mr.  Morphy: 

Q.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  butter  or  cheese  would  be  the 
most  advantageous  line  for  a  farmer  in  the  ordinary  pasturage  district  of  Ontario? 

A.  Generally  speaking  there  has  not  been  much  difference  taking  one  year  with, 
another.  If  the  price  of  cheese  goes  up,  more  milk  is  diverted  into  that  channel  arJ 
vice  versa  so  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  works  to  keep  the  profits  from  cheese  mak- 
ing or  butter  making  at  the  same  level. 

Q.  Which  has  been  the  most  profitable  in  the  last  two  years  at  relative  pri(!es  ? 

A.  The  relative  price  of  cheese  has  been  better  than  the  price  of  butter,  with  the 
exception  of  during  the  past  winter. 

Q.  Let  me  put  it  the  other  way.  In  a  district  capable  of  producing  both,  which 
would  you  advocate,  cheese  or  butter? 

A.  If  they  are  making  cheese,  I  would  advocate  that  they  stick  to  cheese  and 
develop  that  branch  as  fully  as  possible.  If  they  are  making  butter,  I  would  advise 
them  to  stick  to  that.  Certain  localities  are  noted  for  one  product  and  other  localities 
the  other.  Take  the  Eastern  Townships.  They  have  been  making  butter  there  for  a 
great  many  years  of  a  very  high  quality — I  think  there  is  something  in  the  district 
which  permits  them  to  make  a  high  quality,  some  natural  condition  which  is  favour- 
able. They  get  rather  a  higher  price  for  their  butter  than  they  would  for  their  cheese, 
relatively.  It  pays  these  people  to  make  butter  their  main  stand.  In  some  parts  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  they  have  earned  a  high  reputation  for  making  cheese, 
they  would  lose  that  advantage  by  changing  permanently  to  butter.  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  the  principle  of  particular  localities  sticking  to  one  line  of  production  and 
developing  that  to  the  highest  possible  extent.  At  the  same  time  the  factories  should 
be  equipped  to  take  advantage  of  temporary  high  prices  for  any  product. 

By  Mr.  Donnelly: 

Q.  "With  reference  to  Mr.  Morphy's  question,  I  would  like  to  ask  as  to  the  value 
of  the  skimmed  milk? 

A.  Some  farmers  place  a  great  deal  more  value  on  the  skimmed  milk  than  others. 
It  depends  somewhat  on  the  kind  of  stock  they  raise.  It  is  generally  considered  to 
be  worth  15  to  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  but  one  cannot  lay  down  any  rule  in  this 
matter.  I  can  remember  in  my  young  days  in  Oxford  county  when  there  were  very 
few  calves  raised  except  to  keep  up  the  herd.  They  were  knocked  on  the  head  as 
soon  as  born. 

Mr.  Sutherland. — You  would  get  only  five  or  six  cents,  a  pound  then,  when  you 
get  eight  cents  now  for  the  veal.    What  about  the  cream  gathering  system? 

The  Witness. — There  are  many  places  in  Canada  where  you  could  not  run  a 
creamery  successfully  on  any  other  system,  and  you  could  not  run  a  cheese  factory 
at  all  where  settlement  is  sparse  or  the  cows  widely  scattered.  The  cream  gathering 
system  has  been  abused,  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  inherent  defect  in  the  system.  The 
quality  of  the  butter  has  been  criticised,  but  it  is  because  wrong  methods  have  been 
employed,  and  the  people  confuse  the  methods  with  the  system.  Excellent  butter 
can  be  and  is  being  made  on  that  system  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
only  practical  way  to  run  the  creamerj'  business  in  a  great  many  places.  The  cream 
gathering  system  lias  been  a  success  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  same 
Sling  is  true  of  the  Northwest  provinces.  They  tried  the  separators,  but  abandoned 
that  system  in  favour  of  the  cream  gathering  system  and  they  have  found  the  latter 
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a   success.     Practically   all   the   creameries   in   Ontario   are   operated   on   the   cream 
gathering  system. 

By  Mr.  Morpliy: 

Q.  The  establishment  of  condensed  milk  factories  seems  to  be  increasing  in  this 
province.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  effect  upon  the  organized  cheese  factory 
interest  ? 

A.  Take  the  County  of  Oxford,  for  instance.  There  are  two  condensed  milk 
factories  in  that  county,  and  their  operations  have  closed  up  some  of  the  cheese 
factories,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  paid  more  money  for  the  milk. 

Q.  Is  that  likely  to  continue? 

A.  I  think  the  consumption  of  condensed  milk  is  likely  to  increase. 

Q.  Does  the  price  overcome  everything  in  the  way  of  loss  of  by-products? 

A.  That  depends  on  how  the  farmer  looks  at  it.  Some  of  the  farmers  around  the 
hig  condenser  at  Ingersoll  prefer  to  send  their  milk  to  the  cheese  factory,  and  take 
less  money  for  it.  There  are  certain  requirements  laid  down  by  the  condenseries,  in 
regard  to  delivering  milk,  which  the  producer  may  object  to.  Mr.  Sutherland  knows 
more  about  the  local  conditions  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Si'TiiERLAND. — Last  year  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  cheese  the  cheese 
factories  made  nearly  as  much  as  the  condenseries. 

The  Witness. — Yes.    But  as  a  rule  they  pay  aJDout  20  cents  a  hundred  more. 

Bij  Mr.  Edwards: 

Q.  Have  you  looked  into  the  possibilities  of  casein  in  Canada,  for  manufacturing 
purposes  ? 

A.  Yes.     At  the  present  time  the  casein  market  is  rather  low. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  was  the  fact  that  within  half  a  mile  of  my  place  there  is  a 
cream  and  casein  factory.  They  pay,  at  that  factory,  5  cents  a  himdred  more  than  the 
highest  cheese  factory  in  the  district.  That  is  how  they  obtain  the  supply  from  the 
farmers.  It  seems  to  me,  if  they  continue  to  maintain  the  standing  thej-  have  reached 
in  the  past,  there  will  be  great  possibilities  for  that  line  of  business  in  Ontario? 

A.  Of  course  they  may  be  getting  their  high  returns  from  the  sale  of  cream. 
The  manufacture  of  casein,  however,  has  been  carried  on  quite  extensively  in  con- 
nection with  the  export  of  cream.    In  1911  we  exported  a  million  pounds  of  casein. 

Q.  It  has  dropped  in  the  last  year,  I  know. 

A.  That  was  partly  because  of  the  de'crease  in  the  cream  trade.  The  two  things 
go  together  very  largely.  There  is  a  market  for  casein  in  the  United  States,  Germany 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  gives  very  little  more  than  the  value  of  the  skim 
milk  for  feeding  purposes  at  present  prices.  The  question  came  up  recently,  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  dairy  station  at  Finch,  and  we  went  into  the  matter 
pretty  fully,  and  the  best  offer  I  could  get  was  6  cents  a  lb.  for  dry  casein.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  sold  as  high  as  10  cents. 

By  Mr.  Donnelly: 

Q.  You  made  the  statement  that  the  United  States  is  a  great  producer  of  dairy 
products.     You  referred  to  the  total  products  and  not  with  reference  to  population. 
A.  Oh  yes.     They  estimate  that  they  produce  about  $SOO,000,000  worth  a  year. 
Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  our  poptdation? 
A.  Canada  has  a  larger  production  per  head  of  population. 

Pfrhaps  the  committee  would  like  to  know  something  about  the 
administration  of  the  Cold  Storage  Act,  and  the  number  of  contracts  that  have  been 
entered  into  for  the  erection  of  cold  storage  warehouses.  I  have  here  the  names  of 
all  these  places,  the  value  of  the  warehouses  nnd  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  paid  in 
each  case.    Altogether  we  have  twenty-nine  contracts,  and  in  meet  of  these  cases  the 
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warehouses  are  completed.  One  is  in  course  of  erection  and  another  is  about  to  be 
started.  The  largest  one  is  at  Prince  Eupert,  probably  one  of  the  finest  cold  storage 
warehouses  that  has  ever  been  built.  It  is  of  fireproof  construction  throughout  and 
it  has  about  a  million  cubic  feet  capacity.  It  is  intended  to  handle  an  enormous  fish 
business  and  also  general  produce.  They  do  not  produce  anything  in  that  part  of 
the  country  at  all.    All  food  stuffs  have  to  be  brought  in  and  stored. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  They  are  practically  all  owned  by  companies? 

A.  Yes,  and  built  with  the  help  of  the  subsidy. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  subsidy  do  they  get? 

A.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  approved  cost.  The  total  cost  of  these  warehouses 
erected  to  date  is  $2,151,745,  on  which  the  subsidy  payable  is  $596,965.  That  is  the 
total  liability,  but  the  payments  are  extended  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  are  all  fairly  well  familiar  with  our  system 
of  cargo  inspection.  We  have  men  employed  at  Montreal  and  other  ports,  watching 
the  loading  and  handling  of  all  kinds  of  perishable  products,  butter,  cheese,  apples, 
meats  and  tilings  of  tiiat  kind.  They  are  reported  on  both  at  the  Canadian  port  a ivi  the 
port  of  discharge  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  get  complete  reports  of  all  these  ship- 
ments and  if  any  shipper  of  produce  gives  us  the  particulars  of  any  shipments  during 
the  past  few  years,  we  can  tell  him,  in  most  cases,  at  what  temperature  it  was  carried 
ajcross  the  ocean,  what  condition  it  arrived  in,  and  in  the  case  of  cheese,  what  per- 
centage of  the  boxes  were  damaged,  &c.  We  have  all  that  information  for  the  benefit 
of  shippers  and  others  interested.  I  liave  in  my  hand  the  temperature  record  of  the 
steamship  Tunisian,  which  sailed  from  Halifax  for  Liverpool  on  June  27.  The 
instrument  was  placed  in  No.  2  hatch,  with  apples,  and  the  temperature  ranged  from 
36  up  to  42  throughout  the  voyage.  We  take  these  original  records  and  use  them  as 
negatives  and  make  blue  prints  of  them.  We  can  make  as  many  as  we  like,  any  ship- 
per can  get  one,  one  goes  to  the  engineer  on  the  steamer,  another  to  the  agent  of  the 
shipping  company  and,  in  the  case  of  a  Montreal  record,  a  copy  is  posted  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  Montreal,  so  that  every  exporter  who  visits  the  exchange  room  can  see 
the  record  of  all  these  steamers.  If  any  steamer  shows  a  bad  record  in  temperature, 
say  for  carrying  cheese,  that  steamer  would  not  get  very  much  cheese  in  future.  That 
is  the  way  we  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  steamship  companies  to  make  them  keep  their 
services  up  to  the  mark,  and  I  can  assure  the  committee,  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
handling  of  Canadian  produce,  that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  since  the 
service  was  begun.  We  do  not  even  have  the  force  of  the  law  behind  us.  The  work 
is  done  very  quietly ;  our  inspectors  are  admitted  to  the  docks  and  ships  on  sufferance, 
and  could  be  ordered  off  if  the  companies  wished.  As  a.  matter  of  fact,  the  transpor- 
tation companies  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  our  efforts.  If  our  inspectors  watching 
the  loading  of  the  steamers  report  a  dock  labourer  for  rough  handling  and  if  he  does 
not  improve  his  ways  after  one  warning,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  discharged.  They  are 
often  discharged  on  the  reports  of  our  ins]->ec'tors.  We  had  rather  a  serious  occurrence 
in  connection  with  the  work  at  Halifax  recently.  A  man  who  had  been  discharged 
after  being  reported  by  the  inspector,  threw  a  rock  which  broke  the  jaw  of  the  inspec- 
tor in  two  places.  He  was  arrested  and  was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment. 
He  was  later  released  on  suspended  sentence. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  lines  of  work  I  would  like  to  have  spoken  on,  but 
I  will  not  detain  you  any  further. 

The  Chairman. — I  am  sure  we  have  all  enjoyed  Mr.  Euddick's  address.  He  has 
given  us  a  lot  of  very  valuable  information,  and  the  committee  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Ruddick  for  his  kindness  in.  coming  before  them. 

Witness  retired. 

Committee  adjourned. 
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FUR  FARMING 


House  of  Commons^ 

Committee  Room  No.  105, 

Thursday,  February  20,  191S. 

The  Select  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  met  at  eleven 
o'clock  a.m.,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Sexsmith,  presiding. 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  we  are  to-day  departing  a  little  from  the  ordinary 
routine.  We  have  been  investigating  the  apple  industry,  and  that  subject  has  not 
yet  been  fully  disposed  of,  but  the  gentleman  who  was  to  address  us  upon  that  topic 
will  not  be  able  to  be  here  until  Friday.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Walter 
Jones,  who  has  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  report  on  the  fur  farming  industry  of 
Canada  for  the  Commisison  of  Conservation.  Mr.  Jones  is  about  to  leave  the  city, 
and  before  leaving  agreed  to  come  before  the  committee  and  address  them  upon  that 
most  important  subject  and  kindly  consented  to  appear  here  this  morning.  I  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  Mr.  Jones,  and  in  so  doing  would  like  to  say  that 
I  think  this  is  an  important  industry,  perhaps  more  so  than  many  of  us  think. 

Mr.  Walter  Jones. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Select  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture:  At  first  thought  it  may  appear  to  some  that  the  subject  of 
fur  farming  is  not  particularly  a  farming  topic  and  might  not  be  suitable  to  bring 
before  this  committee.  But  the  committee  has  some  jurisdiction  over  the  live  stock 
industiy  of  Canada,  and  you  encourage  the  breeding  of  race  horses,  used  in  horse 
racing,  which  is  called  '  the  sport  of  kings.'  That  being  so  I  may  be  jpermitted  to 
s  ggest  that  the  silver  fox  farming  industry  provides  a  fur  affected  by  the  ultra- 
fashionable  and  hence  may  be  referred  to  as  an  industry  which  supplies  '  the  sport 
of  queen?,'  because  those  furs  are  particularly  favoured  by  royalty. 

There  has  been  a  great  agitation  throughout  Canada,  and  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  invested  lately  in  the  farming  of  our  wild  fur-bearing  animals,  and  I  think 
several  species  have  been  very  successfully  farmed.  Notably  has  that  been  the  case 
with  reference  to  foxes,  and,  perhaps  undue  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  tlie  farming 
of  the  silver  fox,  and  not  enough  on  the  farming  of  other  fur-bearers.  Success  having 
been  experienced  in  the  breeding  of  foxes,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  other 
Canadian  fur-bearing  animals  have  pelts  high  enough  in  price  to  put  fur-raising  on  a 
profitable  basis  if  only  it  were  known  how  to  breed  the  fur-bearers,  as  we  know  how 
to  breed  the  blue  fox  and  the  silver  fox  and  a  few  other  fur-bearing  animals. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  business, 
not  as  much  as  I  could  wish  to  have  when  coming  before  a  committee  of  this  char- 
acter, but  perhaps  I  have  had  as  much  experience  as  any  one  else  who  is  available. 
I  have  made  a  hobby  of  studying  fur  farms  for  over  a  year.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  ofiicials  and  the  work  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  has  very  thoroughly  investigated  biological  problems  con- 
nected with  this  industry  and  I  undertook  to  make  a  study  for  the  Commission  of 
Conservation  of  Canada  last  spring.  The  report  has  been  presented  and  is  now  in 
press.  It  is  a  book  of  about  180  pages,  illustrated,  which  will  present  the  whole 
problem  so  far  as  it  has  been  solved  up  to  the  present.  It  suggests,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  what  should  be  done  at  the  present  time  to  develop  this  industry,  and  it  also 
contains  statistics  of  the  fur  trade,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  them  in  the 
very  brief  time  at  my  disposal. 
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I  am  particularly  pleased  to  meet  this  committee  because  I  believe  that  immediate 
action  should  be  taken  by  parliament  if  the  great  fur  resources  of  Canad^  are  to  be 
maintained  and  developed.  There  is  a  possible  danger  that  other  countries,  not 
possessing  the  same  natural  advantages  which  Canada  enjoys,  may  go  ahead  of  us 
unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  conserve  and  to  preserve  our  fur-bearing  animals. 
It  does  not  take  a  very  large  territory  to  maintain  these  animals  and  if  other  coun- 
tries which  are  moving  in  the  matter  are  once  allowed  to  get,  the  lead,  even  although 
they  have  not  the  same  extent  of  territory  suitable  for  the  development  of  the  fur 
industry  that  Canada  has,  Canada  will  be  to  some  extent  shut  out.  because  the  other 
countries  will  have  secured  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  business  of  which  it  may  be 
difficult  to  dispossess  them. 

Canada's  history  as  a  fur  producing  country  dates  from  a  period  previous  to 
1670,  when  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  received  its  charter.  Ever  since  that  date 
Canada  has  led  in  the  fur  trade  and  has  received  a  large  portion  especially  of  her 
early  development  through  the  fur  traders  who  have  gone  into  all  the  vast  territory 
in  search  of  the  pelts.  To-day  the  whole  of  Canada  has  been  exploited  by  tlie  hunters 
and  trappers  who  cannot  go  any  further,  having  covered  the  whole  territory.  It  is  a 
good  thing,  then,  that  a  method  of  breeding  these  animals  has  been  discovered,  other- 
wise probably  the  wearing  of  valuable  furs  wovUd  very  soon  be  at  an  end  except  for 
extremely  wealthy  people. 

Another  potent  reason  for  bringing  fur  farming  to  the  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee is  because  the  public,  as  I  have  found  from  experience,  seem  to  be  in  an 
extremely  inquiring  state  of  mind  upon  this  subject,  and  the  questions  that  will  be 
asked  of  the  departments  at  Ottawa  wiU,  in  a  few  years,  be  so  many  and  so  varied 
that  unless  something  is  done  now  to  establish  a  scientific  bureau  for  the  study  of 
these  animals  and  methods  of  farming  them,  the  departments  of  the  government  will 
simply  be  swamped  with  correspondence  from  the  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
which  they  will  be  unable  to  answer,  because,  to-day,  everybody  is  asking  about  *  fur 
farming.' 

It  may  be  said  i>erhaps  that  fur  is  not  a  staple  article  of  clothing  and  that 
manufactured  materials  could  take  its  place.  I  would  like  to  maintain  at  the  outset 
that  fur  will  always  be  a  necessary  item  in  people's  clothing.  It  has  a  few  qualities 
not  possessed  by  any  manufactured  goods.  The  warmest  cloth  ever  made  was  the  old- 
fashioned  stout  or  box  cloth.  It  was  very  stiff  and  twice  as  heavy  as  our  heaviest 
fur,  but  it  did  not  provide  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  warmth  as  fur  even  when 
it  had  a  lining.  If  we  could  manufacture  anything  that  would  take  the  place  of  fur 
it  would  relieve  the  situation,  but  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  fur  will  always  be 
used  on  account  of  its  light  weight  and  beauty.  Of  course  tliere  are  several  grades 
of  fur  that  will  be  used,  the  wealthy  will  always  be  looking  for  something  very  beauti- 
ful like  the  silver  fox  or  seal,  sea  otter,  Russian  sable  and  our  own  Hudson  Bay 
sable,  and  broadtail,  ermine  and  chinchilla.  All  these  are  valuable,  and  even  seal 
to-day  is  amongst  the  very  costly  furs,  as  any  of  you  know  who  go  to  a  fur  store.  At 
Devlin's,  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  a  set  of  Russian  sable  which  was  not  first  quality,  and 
the  price  of  the  stole  and  muff  was  $2,500.  There  was  also  in  the  same  window  a 
chinchilla  set,  the  price  of  which  was  $500  for  the  stole  and  muff.  A  set  of  our  own 
Hudson  Bay  sable  or  marten,  was  marked  $1,150  for  the  stole  and  muff.  So  you  see 
that  large  salaries  are  necessary  if  one's  household  is  going  to  be  provided  with  furs 
of  this  character.  At  the  present  time  each  season  shows  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  all  valued  furs.  Twenty  years  ago  they  were  within  the  reach  of  the  middle 
classes. 

Other  cheaper  grades  of  fur  are  worn.  In  the  nothem  districts  we  find  that  the 
native's  are  using  the  skins  of  the  cariboo  for  clothing,  and  valuable  skins  they  are  for 
that  purpose.  While  not  exactly  the  same  kind  of  skin  as  we  call  regular  fur,  which 
Las  long  hair  over  all  and  a  short  fur  underneath,  the  reindeer  skin  is  a  very  valuable 
fur  to  the  Eskimo.     It  not  oaly  keeps  him  warm,  but  if  he  falls  into  the  water  he 
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will  float  because  of  the  air  contained  in  the  long  hollow  hair  with  which  the  skin  is 
covered.  The  European  reirudeer,  of  which  a  herd  of  30,000  exists  in  Alaska  and 
Canada,  were  first  imported  to  this  country  as  recently  as  1902  by  the  United  States 
government  from  Russia.  Our  own  reindeer  have  never  been  domesticated  although 
they  might  be  as  good  reindeer  as  the  European  variety.  Many  other  cheap  skins  are 
used  besides  those  supplied  by  reindeer  but  year  by  year  new  methods  of  dressing  and 
dyeing  and  clipping  and  plucking  are  invented  and  the  ]>oorer  grades  of  fur  are  worn 
by  the  richer  classes.  Thus  muskrat,  marmot,  nutria,  hamster,  fox  and  many  other 
furs  produced  in  warm  climates,  though  formerly  considered  of  little  intrinsic  worth 
are  captured  and  so  dressed  and  dyed  that  they  are  now  sold  at  high  prices.  A  large 
part  of  the  cheap  furs  now  worn  is  rabbit,  which  produces  only  a  poor  grade  of  fur 
and  leather. 

Perhaps  somebody  may  think — and  it  might  be  as  well  to  mention  it  at  the  pre- 
s.nt  time — that  this  is  not  a  subject  for  federal  jurisdiction.  But  if  it  is  a  live  stock 
industry  and  these  animals  are  bred  by  farmers,  the  federal  government  has  juris- 
diction. The  provincial  governments  have  jurisdiction  over  the  wild  animals  within  ■ 
their  own  borders,  but  there  are  certain  things  they  cannot  do  effectively.  We  have 
a  very  serious  condition  of  affairs  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  crops  by  insects, 
entailing  a  loss  to  the  farmers  of  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  million  dollars  every 
year  by  reason  of  our  upsetting  the  balance  of  nature  and  diminishing  the  number 
of  birds.  There  are  154  species  of  migratory  and  insectivorous  birds  that  build  their 
nests  in  Canada  and  winter  in  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries.  In 
Tennessee  and  some  of  the  Southern  States,  our  own  robin  is  killed  as  a  game  bird, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  bobolink  also;  so  that  the  question  of  wild  life  protection 
becomes  a  national  one  and  is  not  particularly  a  provincial  question.  In  the  United 
States  Congress  there  are  several  Bills  limiting  State  jurisdiction  now  pending — the 
McLean  Bill  is  the  most  likely  to  pass — and  it  is  being  fathered,  I  understand,  by 
(Mr.  Hornaday,  of  the  New  York  Museum  of  Natural  History.  This  Bill  provides 
for  the  protection  of  insectivorous  and  game  birds  under  the  federal  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Federal  Government  of  Canada  has  a  system  of  experimental  farms  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  where  breeding  experiments  with  live  stock  are  per- 
formed. These  experiments  could  be  extended  to  include  fur-bearing  animals.  We 
introduction  of  exotic  species  is  a  problem  which  should  certainly  be  left  to  the  federal 
government  to  settle.  The  jurisdiction  over  seals  belongs  to  no  province  but  to  the 
federal  authority.  The  jurisdiction  over  the  Northwest  Teritories  is  also  federal. 
The  establishment  of  a  scientific  federal  commission  on  fur  bearers  and  game  is  neces- 
sary for  barmonious  action  in  provincial  game  laws.  Altogether  there  is  ample  work 
for  a  federal  body  of  experts  in  game  and  fur-bearing  animals  as  well  as  in  any  other 
industrj',  and  amp^e  justification  for  interesting  the  Standing  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture in  the  question.  There  is  a  crisis  in  the  fur  industry  to-day,  and,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  speak  briefly  from  tables  which  I  will  project  on  the  screen  and  after 
tbat  I  will  show  you  some  slides  from  photographs  secured  in  the  past  two  years  at 
various  places.  The  tables  I  am  about  to  show  were  largely  secured  from  a  German 
book,  published  in  1911  by  Emil  Brass,  of  Leipzic,  after  a  study  of  the  question  for 
three  years.  The  work  of  Brass  is  said  to  be  the  most  authoritative  in  existence.  I 
am  not  an  excellent  German  reader,  and  did  not  translate  very  much  of  it,  but  the 
statistics  I  shall  present  will,  I  think,  acquaint  you  with  some  very  importants  facts. 
After  I  had  begun  my  last  investigation,  I  became  ver5f  suspicious  that  there  had 
been  a  tremendous  change  in  prices  and  quantities  of  fur  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  and  the  Commission  of  Conservation  addressed  letters  to  the  Canadian  agent 
in  London,  ilr.  Griffiths,  and  another,  to  Alfred  Eraser,  New  York,  the  American 
a^ent  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  of  London,  asking  for  a  percentage  statement  regard - 
ino-  the  increase  in  prices  of  certain  staple  Canadian  furs  in  recent  years  Thi^  ; 
centage  table  was  received  from  Mr.  Eraser : 
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A  comparison  of  fur  prices  and  quantities  of  the  last  two  decades  compared  with 
tile  previous  decade,  1882  to  1891. 


Pbrobntage  In'crkase  in  Puioe.s. 

1892  to  1901. 

1902  to  1912. 

The  last  20 
years. 

Blue  Fox 

White  Fox 

Per  cent. 
—20 
120 
470 
No  change. 
60 
20 
No  change. 
25 
-30 
110 
85 
10 
165 

Per  cent. 
145 
100 

15 
430 
150 
110 
230 
130 
170 

65 

85 
100 

55 

Per  cent. 
100 
350 

Marten  (Sable) 

Fisher 

580 
430 

Mink 

Skunk  

300 
150 

Muskrat 

Lynx    

230 
200 

Land  Otter 

Sea  Otter 

80 
240 

Red  Fox 

245 

Cross  Fox 

125 

Silver  Fox 

300 

Now,  we  have  three  decades  compared  in  this  table,  for  the  three  ten-year  periods 
ending  1891,  1901  and  1911.  How  much  did  the  prices  increase  in  the  90's  over  the 
80's?  In  every  one  of  these  Canadian  furs  there  was  an  increase  in  price  except  in 
the  blue  fox  and  land  otter.  The  land  otter  is  caught  on  every  continent  on  earth, 
and  the  blue  fox  has  not  hitherto  been  highly  valued  as  a  fur.  Take  the  next  ten 
years,  from  1902  to  1912;  blue  fox  increased  145  per  cent  over  the  ten  years  before; 
otter  increased  170  per  cent;  and  every  animal  increased  in  price.  Now,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  compared  with  the  price  in  the  eighties,  every  fur  has  increased  from 
580  per  cent  at  the  highest,  to  80  per  cent  at  the  lowest,  and  the  increase  in  price  is 
most  rapid  in  recent  years.  That  is  a  pretty  serious  state  of  affairs;  and  the  last 
reports  I  have  from  the  fur  trade  show  that  the  prices  are  still  soaring  faster  than 
ever  with  the  exception  of  lynx,  which  increase  and  decrease  periodically  with  the 
rabbits. 

•    Regarding  the  increase  in  prices  I  have  another  table  which  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant:— 


Rising 

Prices  O! 

Furs. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1905. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

Silver  Fox     

$    cts. 

632  00 
584  00 

$    cts. 

876  00 
778  00 

0  10 

1  43 

2  06 

f    cts. 

2,822  00 
1,302  00 

0  12 

2  86 

3  09 
2  07 

1  43 

1  43 

2  92 
0  b6 
0  50 
0  50 
0  28 
0  16 
2  58 
9  00 

10  80 

S    cts. 

1,070  00 

997  00 

0  43 

3  33 

4  12 

$    cts. 

2,238  00 

033' 

5  23 
4  64 
3  30 

$    cts. 

1,508  00 
1,849  00 
0  43 
6  19 
5  15 
4  40 

$    cts. 

2,628  00 

1,703  00 

0  90 

Sea  Otter 

IVTarrnot                  

6  66 

6  70 

7  06 
4  05 

Sknnk    best  lot     

tTapan  Fox    .    

0  83 
0  So 
0  36 

2  38 
4  38 

3  81 

B.  Chinchilla 

0  73 
0  12 
0  08 
0  08 
0  16 
0  15 
0  73 
2  75 
5  00 

9  73 

"W^ombat       

0  73 

1  10 

Wallabv                  

1  20 

Aus.  Opossum  A.p.b 

0  22 

1  03 

2  92 
5  73 

6  73 
0  41 
5  25 
9  25 
15  60 

0  97 

0  47 

5  61 

14  96 

32  CO 

1  95 
0  87 

6  i? 

4  46 

7  48 
13  15 

Mink 

Red  Fox  Y.F.,  I 

6  34 

16  55 
39  85 
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The  first  figures  presented  are  the  highest  prices  obtained  for  silver  fox  and  sea 
otter,  the  rarest  and  costliest  pelts  captured.  Even  in  the  period  around  1880  and 
1890  the  average  price  obtained  for  silver  fox  did  not  mal^e  the  breeding  of  thran 
extremely  profitable.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  the  early  eighties,  experiments 
with  foxes  showed  promising  results  and  when,  in  the  year  1900,  $2,822  was  paid  for 
a  silver  fox  skin  the  success  of  fox  breeding  was  assured.  It  is  said  that  that  skin 
was  raised  on  a  ranch  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  was  sold,  originally,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dalton,  for  £390,-  and  that  a  Paris  firm  bought  it  and  resold  it  in  London. 
In  1910  a  silver  fox  brought  $2,628,  whether  bred  by  Mr.  Dalton  or  Mr.  Oulton  I  do 
not  know.  It  was  sold  by  Mr.  Dalton.  Mr.  Gordon  also  sold  one  in  the  same  year 
for  £490,  which  must  have  ben  produced  on  his  ranch  or  in  that  of  the  late  Robert 
Tuplin.  At  the  March  sales,  1912,  the  highest  price  realized  for  a  single  skin  was 
£410.  It  was  marketed  by  Mr.  Dalton  and  produced  by  Mr.  James  Kayner.  I  may 
say  t1iat  that  skin  was  from  a  fox  that  died  out  of  season  and  it  would  have  been  more 
valuable  still  if  it  had  been  in  first-class  condition. 

Eeturning  to  the  table  again,  we  note  the  prices  of  certain  staple  furs  which  are 
used  in  large  quantities. 

Take  marmot,  for  instance,  a  common  burrowing  animal  much  like  the  ordinary 
woodchuck  you  know  so  well  in  Ontario.  About  four  million  of  these  skins  are  used 
every  year,  and  if  you  go  to  the  store  to  buy  minlv  you  may  very  often  get  marmot, 
which  has  been  dyed  to  imitate  mink.  In  1890  the  skin  was  worth  only  about  ten 
cents;  ten  years  later  it  was  worth  12  cenLs.  In  1905,  43  cents;  in  1908,  33  centa;  in 
19C9,  43  cents,  and  in  1910,  90  cents.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to-day,  but  that 
table  will  show  you  how  prices  have  been  rising,  even  when  it  is  secured  in  larger 
quantities  each  year. 

Now  take  the  stone  marten,  a  very  common  animal  of  Europe;  the  price  rose 
from  $1.43  in  1890  to  $2.86  in  1900;  in  1903,  $3.33;  in  1908,  $5.23;  in  1909,  $6.19; 
and  in  1910,  $6.66,  representing  a  raise  of  $5.23  in  twenty  years. 

Persians,  the  skins  of  lambs  worn  by  both  ladies  and  men,  in  1890  were  worth 
$2.06 ;  in  1900,  $3.09 ;  in  1905,  $4.12 ;  in  1908,  $4.64 ;  in  1909,  $5.15 ;  and  in  1910,  $6.70. 
This  staple  fur  is  produced  by  a  domestic  sheep,  and  nearly  three  million  skins  are 
used  yearly. 

Skunk  has  gone  up  tremendously  in  the  last  two  years,  rising  from  $3.30  in  1908 
to  $7.06  in  1910.     It  has  risen  in  price  sharply  this  year. 

Japan  fox,  in  1890  was  worth  83  cents ;  in  1900,  $1.43,  and  in  1910,  $4.05  cents. 

Japan  marten  rose  from  35  cents  in  1890  to  $2.38  in  1905,  and  $3.81  in  1910. 

B.  Chinchilla,  a  kind  of  ratlike  animal  from  South  America,  in  1880  was  worth 
73  cents;  in  1890,  36  cents;  in  1900,  $2.92;  in  1905,  $4.38,  and  in  1910,  $9.73. 

Wombat,  an  animal  from  Australia — perhaps  you  have  worn  those  white  and 
brown  wombat  coats  which  you  could  purchase  for  $25  twenty  years  ago — in  1880 
was  worth  12  cents ;  in  1900,  36  cents  and  in  1910,  73  cents. 

By  an  Hon.  Member: 

Q.  Is  it  a  very  large  animal? 

A.  Not  very  large,  about  four  feet  long  I  thinlc.  I  have  never  seen  it  alive.  It 
is  a  marsupial  or  pouched  animal  which  lives  in  Australia. 

Referring  to  the  table  again  we  see  kangaroo  in  1880  worth  8  cents;  in  1900,  50 
cents,  and  in  1910,  $1.10. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Where  does  the  animal  live? 
A.  In  Australia. 

Opossum,  a  very  popular  fur  this  year,  was  worth  in  1880,  16  cents;  in  1900,  28 
cents;  in  1908,  73  cents;  in  1909,  97  cents  and  in  1910,  $1.95. 
5—10 
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Muskrat,  in  1880  was  worth  15  cents;  in  1890,  22  cents;  in  1900,  16  cents;  in 
1905,  17  cents;  in  1908,  41  cents;  in  1909,  47  cents,  and  in  1910,  87  cents.  Fifteen 
years  ago  I  shot  a  dozen  muskrats  and  never  bothered  to  pick  them  up.  All  they 
were  worth  then  was  15  cents.  About  1905  they  began  extensively  clipping  and  dye- 
ing them  into  the  fur  now  called  "Hudson  Bay  Seal",  and  incresed  the  demand  for 
"  rats,"  so  that  the  price  rose  to  73  cents  in  1908.  To-day  the  skins  of  that  grade  sell 
in  London  for  something  like  $1.25. 

Mink,  in  1880,  was  worth  73  cents;  in  1890,  $1.03;  in  1900,  $2.58;  in  1905,  $4.46; 
in  1908,  $5.25 ;  in  1909,  $5.61,  and  in  1910,  $6.34,  and  it  is  still  on  the  increase. 

Red  fox,  in  1880,  was  worth  $2.75;  in  1890,  $2.92;  in  1900,  $9;  in  1905,  $7.48; 
in  1908,  $9.25 ;  in  1909,  $14.96,  and  in  1910,  $16.55. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  would  be  retail? 

A.  iSTo,  that  is  for  London  sales  of  York  Factory  No.  1  grade.  If  you  ship  your 
skns  to  London  you  can  get  more  than  by  selling  locally.  A  Prince  Edward  Island 
man  received  as  much  as  80  shillings  a  skin  for  red  fox  in  London. 

Lynx,  in  1880,  was  worth  $5;  in  1890,  $5.73;  in  1900,  $10.80;  in  1905,  $13.15;  in 
1908,  $15.60;  in  1909,  $32;  and  in  1910,  $39.85.  It  has  declined  a  little  this  year 
because  of  the  increased  quantity  for  sale. 

Now,  sir,  that  shows  you  that  the  market  is  "  bullish  "  for  furs.  The  fact  is  that 
furriers  used  to  handle  largely  only  the  more  costly  furs  because  enough  were  pro- 
duced to  supply  all  demands,  and  if  there  was  a  run  on  one  particular  kind  and  it 
became  scarce,  they  could  make  another  kind  fashionable.  But  every  pretty  fur  of 
good  quality  is  in  fashion  now,  and  likely  to  remain  in  fashion.  Animals  like  the 
hamster,  cooney  and  marmot  are  being  used  now  when  we  never  thought  of  catching 
them  extensively  before.  These  animals  are.  being  used  as  imitations  by  furriers  and 
dressed  and  died  into  respectable  looking  furs,  which.,  however,  do  not  usually  wear 
well.  They  are  of  poor  quality,  and,  being  dyed,  do  not  last  long.  One  n6eds  to 
be  a  regular  expert  to  know  wkat  one  is  buying  in  a  fur  store  these  days.  Many  of 
the  furs  that  we  see  on  the  street  and  which  sell  for  $15  to  $20  a  set  are  nothing 
but  rabbit,  although  they  call  them  "  Black  Lynx  ",  "  Ermine ",  or  "  Wliite  Fox ." 
Many  of  the  salesmen  do  not  know  the  kind  of  fur  they  are  offering  for  sale,  but 
sell  it  by  a  trade  name. 

This  is  a  table  showing  the  effect  of  prices  on  the  production : — 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HIGHER  PRICES  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PELTS. 


Blue  Fo.x 

Wliite  Fo,<:    . . 
Marten  (Sable) 

i'ish^r 

Mink 

Sknnk . 

Muskrat 

Lyi"' 

Land  Otter. . . 

Sea  Otter 

Red  Fo.Y 

Cross  Fox 

Silver  Fox 


Pekcektage  Indbease  or  Decrease 
IN  Numbers. 


The 

1892  to  1901 

1901  to  1912 

Last  20  Years 

over 

over 

over 

1882  to  1891. 

1892  to  1901. 

1882  to  1891. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

34  increase. 

40  decrease. 

23  decrease. 

750 

25 

610  increase. 

66 

65 

20  decrease; 

5 

95 

95 

75        „ 

65 

20 

30 

55  increase. 

110  increase. 

250 

10  decrease. 

215 

3800 

SO 

700 

45        IF 

30 

5 

65  decrease. 

60 

85  decrease. 

53 

2 

55 

5 

65 

70 

10 

45        t, 

60 
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It  shows  conclusively  that  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  furs  and  the  effect 
on  the  production.  When  the  prices  began  to  rise  in  the  nineties,  let  us  see  what 
happened  to  the  quaaitities  of  fur  marketed.  In  every  instance  except  four,  the  quan- 
tities increased  during  that  decade.  Why?  It  does  not  prove  that  more  animals 
were  left  in  the  wilds,  but  that  more  animals  were  taken  out  of  the  wilds.  The  pelts 
increased  in  numbers  tremendously  because  it  paid  to  go  after  them.  Take  the 
fisher,  for  instance.  The  keenest  traper  in  the  country  could  not  get  more  than 
three  or  four  a  week,  and  in  the  eighties  it  did  not  pay  him  to  go  after  them.  But 
when  the  price  rose,  it  paid  him  if  he  only  caught  two  a  week,  and  at  the  present 
time  one  good  one  a  week  would  pay.  They  increased  five  per  cent  in  number  in 
that  decade,  and  in  the  next  decade  decreased  ninty-five  per  cent.  There  is  only 
one  fisher  now  where  there  used  to  be  twenty.  It  is  a  very  pretty  skin  and  is  in 
great  favour.     The  best  fetch  between  $755  and  $100  to-day. 

Let  us  study  the  white  fox.  It  went  up  in  price  750  per  cent  in  the  nineties. 
What  happened?  The  numbers  on  the  market  immediately  increased.  White  fox  is 
an  animal  living  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  not  paid  to  carry  the 
skins  out  of  there.  Hunters  would  not  penetrate  those  regions  because  living  was 
very  uncomfortable,  as  there  were  no  canned  goods,  canoes,  gasoline  boats,  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort,  but  when  the  price  made  it  worth  while  they  hunted  the  white 
fox  and  a  750  per  cent  increase  was  registered  in  that  decade. 

Loo'k  at  the  records  for  the  past  ten  years  and  you  will  find  that  every  animal 
in  the  list  is  decreasing  in  numbers,  with  the  exception  of  the  skunk,  and  the  present 
high  prices  may  reduce  them  greatly  in  this  decade. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  suppose  that  is  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  fur? 

A.  Yes,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  high  prices  will  continue.     Take  the 

list  of  fur-bearing  animals  and  see  what  the  percentage  of  decrease  has  been  from 

1902  to  1911  over  the  previous  decade: 

Blue  Fox   ^0  PPr  cent — decrease. 

White  Fox  -5 

Marten  (Sable)    55 

Fisher    ^5        "^ 

Mink  55 

Muskiat    ^0        "  " 

Lynx  ^        II  \\ 

Land  ctter   30 

Sea-otter   -50 

Red  Fox   r        ',',  'i 

Cross  Fox   "5 

Silver  Fox  *5 

Skunk   5o  increase. 

The  red  fox  has  not  decreased  to  the  extent  that  the  other  fur  bearing  animals 
have;  it  is  an  animal  that  gets  along  very  well  in  a  patch  of  wood  near  the  home  of 
man. 

Furs  are  worth  much  more  than  formerly  because  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
them.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  people  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  living  out  of 
dcors  more  than  they  used  to.  and  of  riding  about  in  automobiles.  The  valuation 
of  automobiles  in  the  United  States  alone  is  about,  $1,200,000,000,  and  this  year 
600  000  are  being  built.  At  a  vsluation  of  $1,200  each  they  will  total  about  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars,  making  for  this  continent  alone  over  two  billion  dollars 
worth  of  automobiles  in  operation. 

Now  the  amount  of  leather  to  properly  equip  these  vehicles  and  the  amomit  of 
fur  demanded  by  the  people  who  travel  in  them,  is  something  enormous.  That 
demand  was  not  in  existence  twenty  years  ago.  You  know  the  effect  this  demand 
has  had  on  the  leather  industry,  and  how  it  has  put  up  the  price  of  shoes. 
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Q.  There  has  also  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  production  of  hides  ? 

A.  Yes.  The  pelts  of  animals  are  not  only  needed  for  leather  but  for  fur  as 
well.  With  an  increased  demand  and  a  reduced  supply  of  both  wild  and  domestic 
animals  there  will  soon  result  a  very  serious  state  of  affairs.  A  denser  population 
seems  to  decrease  the  numbers  of  both  domestic  and  wild  animals.  I  have  here 
another  table  which  may  throw  some  additional  lig-ht  on  this  subject. 

DKCREASING  NUMBERS  OF  VALUABLE  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS. 


Sea  Otter. 

Fur  Seal. 

Silver  Fox. 
Hudson 
Bay  Co. 

Lampsons. 

Chinchilla  & 
B.   Chinchilla. 

1880 

5,583 

4,908 

2,392 

1,221 

584 

234 

335 

505 

561 

339 

269 

307 

205,240 

180,059 
182,653 
102,759 
22,800 
35,636 
65,811 
68.757 
49,104 
74,277 
49,744 
44,608 

5,331 
13,907 

2,775 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1,017 
278 
360 
599 
942 

1,054 
653 
385 
276 

1,503 

2,439 

958 

997 

1,588 

1,528 

1,207 

1,2,33 

986 

87,230 

356,214 

111,042 

138,488 

45,607 

42,341 

58,244 

24,185 

18,767 

1900 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  decrease? 

A.  One  good  reason  for  the  reduction  in  Canadian  furs  is  the  present  day  com- 
petition in  trapping.  Forty  years  ago  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  over-ruled  the  furs 
of  this  country,  and  if  they  found  one  kind  of  fur-bearing  animal  was  declining 
rapidly  they  lowered  the  price  of  the  fur.  Then  the  Indians  did  not  bother  with 
handling  it,  bvit  allowed  it  to  increase  in  numbers.  To-day  prices  of  furs  are  very 
high,  and  competing  trappers  are  going  into  the  regions  frequented  by  these  ani- 
mals and  they  are  being  rapidly  cleaned  out.  They  coul  very  well  leave  a  few 
animals  to  propagate,  but  if  a  trapper  discovers  any  he  will  say:  "I  might  as  well 
take  them.     If  I  do  not  the  other  fellow  will  get  them." 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  although  there  is  only  a  small  fraction  avail- 
able of  the  number  that  existed  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  demand  for  furs  is 
still  being  met,  apparently? 

A.  I  have  already  explained  that  more  furs  are  worn  on  account  of  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  of  living  out  of  doors  in  automobiles.  Of  the  more  costly  furs  it  is  true 
there  is  only  a  small  fraction  taken  compared  with  the  number  caught  years  ago. 
Of  the  cheaper  grades  there  are  more  being  caught  at  the  present  time,  and  the  trap- 
I)ers  are  penetrating  into  remoter  regions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  them.  The 
costly  furs,  however,  are  not  available  to-day  to  the  extent  that  they  formerly  were. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  answers  your  question  fully  or  not. 

Q.  Not  quite. 

A.  What  feature  have  I  failed  to  cover  ? 

Q.  You  say  that  the  increased  use  of  furs  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
increased  use  of  automobiles? 

A.  Yes. 

■Q.  Well,  people  of  that  class  are  hardly  using  cheap  furs.  If  costly  furs  are 
not  available  these  i>eople  must  be  using  rabbit  skins  and  all  sorts  of  stuff. 

A.  If  I  ujiderstand  your  question  correctly  I  would  say  that  the  increased 
demand  for  furs  has  been  met  in  this  manner:  The  furrier  saw  the  condition  of  the 
fur  trade  and  realized  that  he  could  not  get  costly  furs.       Then  he  employed  the 
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dresser  and  dyer  of  furs  to  tal^e  a  hand  in  the  game.  To  supply  tlie  demand  for 
cheaper  furs,  trappers  penetrated  into  regions  never  before  entered  by  them  and 
brought  back  marmots,  ordinary  rabbits,  hares,  cooneys  and  muskrats,  hamsters, 
nutria,  opossum  and  all  these  cheaper  grades  of  animals  and  sent  them  to  the  dresser 
and  dyer.  By  clipping,  dyeing  and  dressing  these  pelts  they  are  made  into  very 
respectable  looking  furs  for  the  shop  window,  and  are  given  fancy  names,  such  as 
silver  fox,  Alaska  sable,  Baltic  seal,  electric  seal,  Hudson  Bay  seal,  fisher,  beaver, 
mink  and  so  forth.  For  instance,  the  muskrat  is  called  Hudson  Bay  seal,  and  a 
very  respecting  looking  and  diirable  fur  it  is. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  some  cases  thej'  take  the  skins  of  jack  rabbits? 

A.  Yes,  and  in  some  cases  these  may  be  sold  as  "black  lynx".  In  1910,  over 
82,000,000  rabbit  skins  were  used  in  London  alone,  and  in  Australia  thousands  and 
thousands  are  used  for  felting.  The  nutria  of  South  America  is  used  for  an  imita- 
tion of  beaver,  so  that  a  purchaser  when  ordering  beaver  may  really  be  getting  nutria. 
The  demand  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  furs  has  become  so  great  that  very  soon  musk- 
rat  and  skunk  will  be  classed  among  the  medium  priced  furs  and  the  yet  cheaper 
grades  of  furs  will  be  hunted  to  the  point  of  extinction. 

The  fox  is  an  animal  that  is  to  be  found  nearly  everywhere  throughout  Canada, 
and  there  are  several  species  of  them.  Inly  the  better  grades  of  fox  skins  used  to  be 
s)]d,  but  to-day  varieties  of  foxes  are  caught  that  trappers  never  bothered  with  before. 
Let  me  give  you  an  approximation  of  the  number  of  foxes  caught  in  the  old  and 
new  worlds,  based  on. the  figures  for  three  years,  1907  to  1909  inclusive: 

FOXES— YEARLY  PRODUCTION. 


• 

North 
America. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Oceania. 

So;)th 
America. 

CoTnmon  Fox — Red 

200,000 

15,000 

4.000 

775,000 

160,000 

3,000 

300 

150,000 

60.000 

250,000 

30,000 

Silver 



Kit  Tox     

4,000 

Grray  Fox                  .        

50,000 

6,000 

30,000 

1,000 
5,000 

4,000 
70,000 

White 

15.  COO 

Making  a  total  of  well  over  two  and  one  half  million  fox  skins  used  in  the  whole 
world. 

The  Karganer  fox  is  brought  from  the  interior  of  Asia,  but  very  few  of  them 
have  come  out  this  year  on  account  of  the  Turkish  war.  These  fox  skins,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  European  fox,  lend  themselves  to  dyeing,  and  if  you  go  down  on 
the  market  and  ask  for  fox  to-day  that  is  what  you  will  usually  be  shown.  Unless 
you  pay  a  big  price  you  do  not  get  the  real  fox  skin,  but  dyed  fox.  A  black  dyed  fox 
is  extensively  dressed  in  Germany,  and  badger  hares  are  sewed  into  it,  making  an 
imi+at'on  silver  fox  called  pointed  fox.  These  sell  for  twenty  dollars  although  not 
originally  worth  two  dollars. 

A  great  many  of  the  cheaper  kind  of  fox  skins  were  never  used  until  this  year, 
but  there  are  not  many  districts  now  but  have  been  exploited.  There  are  some  places 
in  Africa  tliat  have  not  been  hunted,  but  good  fox  fur  is  not  produced  there.  As  to 
the  fox  farming  of  the  more  valuable  kinds,  like  silver  and  cross  foxes,  I  think  per- 
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haps  the  subject  has  not  heretofore  been  treated  as  one  of  great  importance,  because 
there  has  been  no  department  in  the  govrnment  that  has  ever  taken  up  the  question 
and  emphasized  the  great  importance  of  fur  farming.  I  made  the  statement  a  few 
weeks  ago  (and  probably  the  figures  are  nearly  correct)  that  the  value  of  the  fur 
pelts  produced  in  Canada  yearly  is  over  four  times  as  great  as  the  value  of  the  wool 
and  hides  of  sheep  in  Canada.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  fur  pelt  pro- 
duction all  over  the  world,  I  have  taken  statistics  from  Emil  Brass'  book.  This  slide 
shows  the  numbers  of  fur  pelts  produced  by  some  score  of  well  known  animals : 

Kumber  of  skins  produced  yearly  by  continents.     Estimated  on  the  production 
of  190V-1909.— E.  Brass. 


Nf.rth 
America. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Oceania. 

bouth 
America. 

Africa. 

Persian  and  black  lamb. . . 

"  "  30^666' 

.■;'),ooo 

850,000 
30,000 

2,000,000 

55,000 

4,000,000 

Otter 

5,000 

500 

Marmot      

Hamster 

2,250,000 

750,000 

50,000,000 

80,000 
200,000 

1.50,000 

5,000,000 

15,000,000 

100 

Hares  and  rabbits.  ...... 

20,000,000 

8ea  Otter 

200 

Chiiiclulla  (real) 

666 

JBears 

3,800 
400,000 
600,000 
120,000 

2,000 

10,000 

5,000 

isb^ooo 

.   350,000 

11,000 
700,000 
35,000 
95,000 
30,000 
30,000 

Mink 

Marten  or  Sable 

Bauiii  Marten 

... 

Stone  Marten 

"  10,666 

1,500,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

48,000 
9,000,000 

80,000 

Skunk 

5,000 

Raccoon    

2,000 

3,000 

4,000,666 

Wolf 

20,000 

Mudkrat  .    . . 

• 

Beaver 

1,000 

Nutria 

1,000,000 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  What  is  the  weasel's  hide  worth? 

A.  A  weasel  hide,  if  it  is  a  really  god  skin,  is  worth  a  dollar  or  more.  It  runs 
from  a  few  cents  for  stained  skins  to  one  dollar.  They  are  sold  in  London  by  the 
timber,  40  skins  in  a  bunch.  There  are  over  100  kinds  of  pelts  which  could  be  added 
to  these  numbers,  but  these  are  a  few  staple  furs  that  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  fur  trade  to  the  world.  According  to  Brass  the  total  produc- 
tion, exclusive  of  goat,  is  $34,000,000  for  143  kinds  of  skins  as  follows: 

Asia  proJuces  49  kinds  of  fur  valued  at $  26,000,000 

N.  America  produces  33  kinds  of  fur  valued  at 24,000,000 

S.          I,                 II        13                   „                   2,000,000 

Australia               u        10                   i,                   6,000,000 

Europe                   II        29                   ,,                   24,000,000 

Africa  «          6                   n                   

The  Ocean             n          3                   ii                   2,000,000 

143  $   84,000,000 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q,  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  rise  in  prices,  is  it  the  increased  demand  or 
the  reduction  in  supply? 

A.  The  increase  in  prices  is  due  to  the  increase  in  demand  together  with  the 
decrease  in  nmnbers.       When  demand  exceeds  production,  the  producer  is  able  to 
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secure  much  higher  prices.  With  the  large  numbers  of  middlemen  in  a  business 
which  centres  in  Loudon  the  prices  are  marked  up  considerably. 

The  decrease  in  numbers  will  be  in  some  part  overcome  when  a  number  of  these 
animals  are  more  ^r  less  domesticated.  Certain  valuable  furs  like  those  of  the  seal 
and  the  sea  otter  which  live  in  the  sea  cannot  be  produced  as  a  domestic  enterprise- 
The  Alaska  seal  is  under  the  charge  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  and 
trained  men  herd  them  on  the  breeding  grounds,  branding  and  killing  them  with  a 
view  to  the  conservation  of  the  herd.  Under  the  new  conditions,  when  sea  fishing 
and  land  killing  are  suspended  the  herd  is  increasing  rapidly  so  that  its  early  restora- 
tion is  assured.  The  blue  foxes  of  the  Seal  Islands  are  also  in  charge  of  salaried 
men,  and  the  foxes'  winter  diet  is  supplied  by  seal  meat  which  is  preserved  in  silos. 
The  same  men  protect  the  sea  otters.  Thus  three  valuable  animals  are  nurtured 
by  man  and  made  to  increase  in  numbers  although  they  are  not  amenable  to  domes- 
tication. 

There  is  another  class  of  fur-bearing  animals  which  might  be  classed  as  domestic. 
Take  for  instance  the  goat,  of  which  we  import  large  quantities  of  skins  yearly  to 
America  for  fur  and  leather.  The  fur  is  mostly  called  bear,  and  is  largely  used  for 
sleigh  robes.  The  karakule  sheep  and  the  Belgian  hares  are  also  domestic.  I  think, 
probably,  the  Belgian  hare  will  soon  be  an  important  domestic  animal,  but  it  is  not 
worth  discussion  on  this  occasion.  The  karakule  sheep  has  within  forty  years 
become  popular  and  valuable  as  a  fur  all  over  the  earth  for  both  sexes.  These  skins 
are  usually  referred  to  as  Astrackan,  Persian  lamb,  and  under  various  names,  but 
mostly  are  knowm  as  Persian  lamb,  broadtail,  and  other  names.  They  come  from  the 
region  of  Southern  Russia,  Turkestan,  Beloochistan,  Arabia  and  North  Africa.  The 
difficulty  in  securing  specimens  for  experimental  breeding  in  Canada  is  that  these 
animals  flourish,  and  produce  the  best  skins,  in  almost  inaccesible  territory,  and 
one  is  in  danger  of  contracting  serious  diseases  if  he  goes  there;  the  habits  of  the 
people  are  somewhat  unusual  to  Canadians,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  pene- 
trate that  region  and  get  the  animals  out  of  there.  Some  few  years  ago  Sir  Albert 
Toller,  of  Leipzig,  organized  an  expedition  and  went  there  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Russian  Government,  and  spent  some  time  near  Bokhara.  He  also  obtained 
sheep  which  he  brought  back  to  Germany.  I  think  they  now  have  a  considerable 
herd  at  Brandenberg,  and  the  German  Emperor  has  a  herd  also  in  German  South 
East  Africa.  Several  years  ago  Dr.  Yong,  of  Texas,  who  was  a  native  of  Vessarabia, 
also  went  over  to  Southern  Russia  and  brought  back  some  karakule  sheep  which 
he  has  been  breeding  in  Texas,  crossing  them  with  Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  Lincolns 
and  other  sheep,  which  are  already  acclimatised  in  North  America.  None  of  the 
iambs  were  killed  and  the  skins  dressed  and  dyed  until  this  fall.  But  I  understand 
some  of  the  dressed  skins  possessed  excellent  curl  and  gloss  and  that  it  is  probable 
an  important  industry  in  the  production  of  Persian  Iamb  skins  will  be  established 
as  the  result  of  this  experiment. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  Are  the  conditions  here  very  much  different  to  those  with  which  they  have 
to  contend  in  Asia? 

A.  They  probably  are  not  housed  in  winter  in  many  parts  of  Asia.  With  winter 
housing  in  Canada  there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  temperature  conditions.  The 
question  would  be  to  discover  if  the  curl  and  gloss  could  be  produced  and  main- 
tained. 

There  is  great  danger  in  getting  the  sheep  out  of  that  country,  and  there  is  also 
the  difficulty  of  getting  them  into  this  country  because  of  the  fear  of  importing 
disease  into  the  flocks  of  Canada.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the 
sheep  out  of  quarantine  in  the  United  States,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  would 
not  allow  Dr.  Yong  to  bring  the  sheep  in  for  that  reason  without  a  prolonged  quar- 
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antine,  but  the  matter  was  represented  to  the  proper  authorities,  the  Minister  was 
overruled,  and  Dr.  Yong  was  allowed  to  bring  the  sheep  in. 

But  probablv  the  beat  chance  of  all  in  producing  fur  on  farms  is  the  domestica- 
tion of  the  wild  fur  bearers  on  native  ranges.  Many  of  these  have  been  already 
experimented  with.  The  first  to  be  farmed  extensively  was  the  blue  fox,  which  has 
been  nurtured  in  Alaska  and  the  Seal  Islands  off  the  Alaskan  coast  since  the  early 
90's.  Some  of  the  blue  foxes  have  been  put  in  pens  and  bred  successfully.  The  blue 
fox  is  of  the  same  family  as  the  white  fox  of  the  north,  only  of  a  different  colour. 
The  species  is  called  the  Arctic  fox.  They  are  found  in  Alaska,  Greenland,  and  per- 
haps in  Iceland.  This  year  on  account  of  the  entliusiasm  in  breeding  silver  foxes 
considerably  more  than  100  of  these  foxes  have  ben  brought  down  into  the  maritime 
provinces  and  put  in  pens.  They  are  being  sold  at  about  $800  a  pair.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  foretell  the  success  of  breeding  them  in  pens  in  the  maritime  provinces  which 
is  outside  their  habitat. 

The  common  fox  has  probably  been  more  extensively  farmed  than  any  other  fur 
bearer.  It  has  been  usual  for  travellers  to  keep  foxes,  captured  when  the  skins  are 
unprime,  in  pens.  Wllien  the  fur  became  full  in  December  they  were  killed  and 
skinned.  Some  of  the  trappers  who  thus  kept  foxes  conceived  the  idea  of  breeding 
them.  Among  the  very  first  were  two  men  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Mr.  Charles 
Dalton  and  M.  Eobert  T.  Oulton,  of  Alberton,  P.E.I.  They  began  experimenting  in 
the  SO's,  and  by  1895  they  were  so  much  interested  in  the  experiment  that  the  two 
joined  interests  and  built  a  ranch  on  Mr.  Oulton's  property,  and  worked  out  the 
modem  scheme  of  putting  these  foxes  into  wire  pens.  Mr.  Oulton  lived  on  an  island 
in  Cascumpec  bay.  They  chose  an  island  because  the  foxes  could  not  escape  so 
readily  and  because  it  was  easier  to  keep  strangers  away.  After  several  years  they 
became  quite  successful  in  the  business.  In  1907  Mr.  Dalton  built  a  ranch  of  his 
own.  When  they  began  selling  fox  skins  in  1900  they  kept  it  secret  because  they 
then  feared  that  more  production  might  ruin  the  prices.  Some  time  later  some 
friends  induced  them,  to  part  with  a  pair  of  foxes,  and  they  let  them  have  an  old  pair 
that  they  thought  would  not  breed.  The  first  year  they  had  them  four  pups  were 
produced.  These  four  neighbours,  Oulton,  Dalton,  Gordon  and  Tuplin  went  on 
breeding  and  selling  the  skins  in  London  at  high  prices,  and  kept  the  knowledge  of 
their  profits  from  the  general  public  until  1909.  In  time,  a  few  other  men  got  pos- 
session of  foxes,  notably  Rayner,  Lewis,  Frank  Tuplin,  Beetz,  in  Quebec,  and  Bur- 
rowman  in  Ontario.  The  number  of  foxes  increased,  and  some  of  the  ranchmen  who 
were  not  under  promise  to  sell  pelts  only,  began  to  sell  breeding  stock  in  1909.  They 
got  higher  prices  for  the  living  ones  than  for  the  pelts.  In  1910  the  selling  of  live 
foxes  became  general  and  prices  began  to  rise.  Since  then  selling  breeding  stock 
has  been  general  and  the  prices  are  soaring  because  of  the  great  demand.  They  are 
bringing  to-day  about  500  per  cent  more  for  the  foxes  than  their  skins  are  worth. 
The  ranchers  won't  part  with  them  for  less,  I  understand,  preferring  to  keep  them 
for  pelt  production. 

There  are  other  animals  besides  foxes  that  will  prove  profitable  to  raise  in  cap- 
tivity. The  mustelidae,  or  weasel  family  consists  of  the  marten,  the  Russian  sable, 
the  mink,  otter,  fisher,  the  skunk,  the  badger,  the  sea  otter,  and  other  animals  of  this 
character,  and  produces,  I  think,  the  most  valuable  fur  known,  it  being  extremely 
durable  and  beautiful.  If  we  could  bred  these  animals  in  captivity  there  is  no 
doubt  an  industry  could  be  developed  which  would  bring  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  at  least  $10,000,000  aimually.     Mink  farming  has  ben  quite  successful. 

By  Mr.  Weister: 

Q.  Do  you  class  the  mink  as  one  of  the  same  family  as  the  skunk? 
A.  It  is  the  same,  only  it  is  not  as  close  to  the  mink  as  the  marten  or  weasel. 
The  mink  has  been  successfully  bred.       There  are  certain  points  in  the  business, 
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though,  that  a  man  needs  to  know  about  or  failure  is  certain.  Some  men  can  raise 
mmk  quite  successfully.  There  is  no  reason,  I  believe,  why  everyone  should  not 
know  how  to  raise  mink. 

By  Mr.  McLean  (Queens,  P.E.I.) : 

Q.  Would  you  suggest  how  it  should  be  done? 

A.  In  my  report  for  the  Commission  of  Conservation  I  carefully  outlined  the 
methods  used.  The  difficulty  with  most  of  the  weasel  family  is  that  they  are  very 
bloodthirsty,  and  will  kill  each  other.  They  must  be  kept  separate  and  mated  at  a 
certain  season,  or  one,  usually  the  female,  will  be  killed.  They  must  also  be  captured 
when  young,  as  old  mink  will  usually  kill  themselves  when  coniined,  especially  of 
frightened.  If  the  mink  can  be  farmed  I  thinlc  we  can  farm  the  marten.  This  is  a 
particularly  valuable  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  mink,  and  produces  a  pelt  frequently 
worth  $100.  I  will  show  you  a  slide  of  five  Russian  sable  and  marten  skins  that  are 
valued  at  $475  each  exclusive  of  the  tail.  It  is  the  costliest  fur  known.  Their  habits 
are  like  those  of  the  mink,  except  that  they  live  in  the  trees  and  not  in  the  water. 
A  man  in  England  has  bred  five  litters  of  marten  in  captivity,  and  if  he  can  do  it 
there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  farmers  cannot  do  it. 

By  an  Hon.  Memier: 

Q.  How  would  you  house  them? 

A.  The  same  as  mink,  but  with  trees  to  climb  on. 

With  regard  to  otter,  they  might  be  kept  by  enclosing  a  stream  and  stocking  it 
with  fish.  There  is  no  reason  why  otter  cannot  be  bred.  If  a  millpond  were  fenced 
and  stocked  with  otter  and  fish,  and  only  the  keeper  permitted  about  the  premises, 
success  would  be  achieved. 

By  Mr.  Webster: 

Q.  What  kind  of  fish? 

A.  The  best  kind  of  fish  in  my  opinion — but  I  hope  there  is  no  one  from  the 
Fisheries  Department  here  when  I  say  this — is  the  German  carp,  which  is  called  a 
weed  among  fishes  because  it  increases  so  rapidly.  There  would  be  a  great  objection 
to  introducing  carp  in  our  streams  as  other  fish  would  not  flourish  in  their  presence. 
They  could  be  fed  potatoes  and  eat  grass  and  other  rough  foods.  They  would  supply 
food  enough  for  many  otter  and  if  that  kind  of  food  proved  suitable  to  otter,  I  do 
not  see  why  carp  cannot  be  successfully  raised  and  fed. 

The  fisher  is  the  same  family.  There  are  a  number  of  fishers  in  captivity  and 
results  are  expected  in  breeding  this  spring.  The  value  of  their  pelts  at  the  present 
time  runs  from  $5  to  $100. 

In  the  family  of  the  Mustilidae  all  mating  is  promiscuous.  In  the  Mustilidae  a 
male  will  mate  with  a  half  dozen  females.  It  is  the  mating  of  them  that  presents 
the  problem.  Unless  they  are  mated  just  at  certain  times  they  will  kill  one  another. 
The  male,  in  some  cases,  kills  the  female,  and,  as  in  the  skunk  family,  the  female 
sometimes  kills  the  male.  The  skunk  can  be  bred  in  captivity,  and  is  being  bred 
to-day.  We  need  experiments  in  that  direction,  although  a  good  many  people  are 
working  on  that  line.  This  year,  I  saw  thirty-two  in  an  area  not  more  than  four 
times  the  size  of  this  room,  and  all  they  had  to  eat  was  a  calf  which  had  been  buried 
in  the  ground.  I  believe  a  hundred  skunks  might  be  kept  on  one  or  two  acres,  pro- 
perly fenced  in ;  and  if  a  man  had  a  capital  of  $2,000  or  $3,000  he  could  make  a  profit 

in  skunks. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  I  would  not  care  to  go  into  that  business  on  account  of  the 

smell. 

Mr.  Jones  :  I  will  throw  a  picture  on  the  screen  before  I  leave,  in  which  I  am 
holding  a  skunk  in  each  hand,  and  I  didn't  get  any  scent.  It  is  the  cleanest  business 
of  all  fur  farming  and  the  skunk  becomes  tame  very  readily. 
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The  muskrat  is  farmed  in  Chesapealce  Bay.  The  ratting  privileges  of  the 
maTshes  are  hired  out  to  trappers  for  a  price,  usually  one  half  of  the  catch. 

The  racoon  can  also  be  farmed  and  will  be  a  profitable  undertaking  when  the 
prices  go  higher.  They  are  ascending  now  and  the  dark  skins  of  prime  quality  are 
worth  $10  or  more. 

Bi/  the  Chairman: 

'Q.  Does  the  muskrat  breed  rapidly? 

A.  Three  litters  a  year,  and  those  born  in  the  spring  have  a  litter  in  the  fall. 

Q.  How  many  in  a  litter? 

A.  Sometimes  up  to  twelve.     Not  on  an  average,  but  as  many  as  that  sometimes. 

Q.  They  would  have  to  have  water? 

A.  Yes  sir.  A  pond  so  deep  that  it  would  not  freeze  to  the  bottom  in  winter, 
and  they  must  be  provided  with  food  they  like.  To  increase  the  numbers  you  have 
to  have  turnips,  carrots,  or  beets  close  by,  which  they  will  eat  and  store.  A  hole  in 
the  ice  can  be  dug  in  winter  and  apples  or  yegetables  dropped  in. 

By  an  Hon.  Member: 

Q.  Would  they  feed  thmselves  with  wild  rice? 

A.  Yes,  they  live  on  roots  largely. 

Q.  A  friend  of  mine  is  interested  in  the  muskrat  business  and  I  would  like  to 
get  some  information  on  that  point,  if  possible. 

A.  There  is  a  bulletin  published  in  the  Fanners'  Bulletin  series  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  would  help  your  friend  a  good  deal.  It  is 
written  by  experts. 

A  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means  of  breeding  these  animals  brings  us  to 
the  practical  question,  what  steps  can  the  government  take  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction, and  what  means  are  being  employed  to  develop  the  fur  industry  in  this 
country?  A  little  assistance  is  received  from  the  provinces,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  done  nothing.  It  has  never  spent  a  cent  except  the  cost  of  getting  out  my 
report  for  the  Commission  of  Conservation.  Almost  all  the  assistance  that  has  been 
given  has  come  from  the  Provincial  Governments.  The  Quebec  Government  lately 
published  a  little  pamphlet  on  Fur  Farming.  It  is  said  that  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment is  preparing  another.  But  usually  the  only  kind  of  jurisdiction  or  help  the 
provinces  exercise  is  to  enact  game  laws  to  protect  these  animals.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  law  protecting  the  beaver  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  Quebec 
law  went  out  of  existence  this  year,  but  has  been  re-enacted.  It  does  not  always, 
however,  protect  the  beaver,  and  I  will  give  you  an  instance  showing  how  the  law 
was  evaded.  A  trapper  would  come  to  a  Montreal  furrier  with  a  bundle  of  hides. 
He  would  have  mink  on  top,  fox  and  other  skins,  and  the  beaver  at  the  bottom.  The 
furrier  would  spend  two  or  three  hours  examining  the  skins,  to  see  what  they  were 
worth,  and  would  then  come  upon  the  beaver.  "  You  have  beaver  here,  it  is  against 
the  law,  I  cannot  take  them,"  he  would  say.  "  All  right,  don't  take  anything  at  all," 
was  the  reply,  and  the  furrier  was  compelled  to  take  the  beaver  or  get  nothing  at 
all.  The  measures  taken  by  the  provincial  authorities  to  prevent  the  killing  of  these 
animals  are  not  sufficient.  The  high  price  tempt  men  to  break  the  law,  and  some 
method  of  protecting  the  animals,  other  than  by  game  laws  alone,  must  be  intro- 
duced. If  it  is  possible  to  increase  their  numbers  by  establishing  close  seasons,  that 
should  be  done. 

Another  method  proposed,  and  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  very  successful 
is  the  establishment  of  game  preserves;  that  is,  the  country  could  be  divided  up  into 
districts  and  wardens  put  in  charge  to  see  that  the  game  and  the  forest  trees  were 
not  interfered  with.  If  the  game  became  too  numerous  in  any  one  district,  they  could 
either  be  killed  off  or  the  surplus  let  go  to  some  other  district.     The  animals  would 
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thus  have  a  retreat  in  those  preserves  where  they  would  not  be  molested  by  man. 
There  is  a  place  like  that  in  Quebec  to-day,  and  another  in  Ontario,  and  I  am  told 
that  some  other  districts  are  going  to  be  made  into  game  preserves  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  But  the  whole  matter  has  been  very  inadequately  treated  so  far. 
The  Federal  Government  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  more  to  encourage  this  kind  of 
protection.  In  the  United  States  a  large  number  of  districts  are  mapped  out  in  this 
way  and  the  results  have  been  very  encouraging.  Canada's  policy  should  certainly 
include  the  establishment  of  game  preserves.  This,  I  believe,  would  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
fur  industry. 

Doubtless,  there  are  a  good  many  animals,  other  than  those  I  have  described, 
which  might  be  profitably  farmed  for  their  fur  as  well  as  their  hides  and  meat.  Rein- 
deer were  imported  into  Alaska  from  Kusisia  in  1892  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Thirty  thousand  dollars  was  spent  in  bringing  in  the  first  stock.  These  animals 
are  proving  of  great  use  to  the  northern  people  for  milk,  hides,  trophies  and  meat 
and  transportation. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  Are  reindeer  raised  in  Canada? 

A.  Yes.  Laplanders  have  been  brought  over  to  train  the  Eskimos  how  to  make 
the  harness  and  to  drive  and  herd  the  reindeer.  Dr.  Grenfell  introduced  them  into 
Labrador  with  very  great  success. 

You  asked  some  time  ago,  Mr.  McLean,  what  the  Federal  Government  should  do 
to  help  out  this  industry.  My  suggestion  is  that  a  Branch  should  be  established 
under  one  of  your  departments,  to  take  charge  of  the  wild  life  of  the  country.  I 
have  looked  through  the  various  departments  to  ascertain  which  would  be  the  best 
one  to  handle  this  question,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, because  it  is  closer  to  the  people  than  any  other  department  of  government, 
would  probably  be  the  most  suitable.  If  a  Wild  Animals'  Branch,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  were  established  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  as  many 
experts  in  wild  life  appointed  as  are  now  looking  after  the  breeding  of  sheep  in  the 
Dominion,  wonderful  results  could  be  obtained  in  a  few  years.  Suppose  five  men 
were  appointed;  two  or  three  of  them  should  be  naturalists,  two  of  them  breeders, 
and  one  a  furrier.  They  could  accumulate  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  few 
years,  and  take  charge  of  the  experiments  of  the  Experimental  Farms  of  the  Domin- 
ion, and  in  co-operation  with  trappers  and  farmers.  I  think  that  creating  such  a 
branch  and  putting  it  under  a  department  of  the  Government  would  be  better  than 
appointing  a  commission,  because  commissions,  as  a  rule,  are  notorious  for  spending 
money  and  they  usually  have  no  experienced  officials  who  are  capable  of  acting  as 
administrators.  It  is  possible  that  the  Commission  of  Conservation  might,  with  an 
additional  grant,  undertalve  the  supervision  of  this  work.  The  fish,  seals  and  sea- 
otter  of  the  United  States  are  under  the  charge  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion. 

By  Mr.  Ross: 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  a  Prince  Edward  Islander? 

A.  Yes,  a  resident  of  Charlottetown. 

'Q.  Have  you  regulations  there  which  prevent  the  keeping  of  wild  animals  during 
a  certain  close  season  in  each  year? 

A.  No,  sir,  all  regulations  of  that  character  have  been  abolished  in  Prince  Edward 
Island-  we  are  given  the  utmost  freedom  to  capture  and  breed  wild  animals. 

Q.  In  the  province  of  Ontario  there  is  a  close  season,  and  the  regulations  make 
it  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  for  anyone  to"  have  a  mink,  and  certain  other  wild 
animals,  in  his  possession.    I  consider  that  to  be  a  great  disadvantage. 

A.  I  think  that  is  the  case. 
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Q.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  this  committee  would  suggest  to  the  Provincial 
authorities  that  the  Ontario  Law  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  breeders,  under  license, 
to  have  certain  wild  animals  in  their  possession  for  breeding  purposes  during  the 
close  season.     I  have  suggested  that  myself  to  some  members  of  the  Legislature. 

A.  I  understand  that  any  man  who  wishes  to  keep  fur  bearing  animals  in  cap- 
tivity for  breeding  purposes  can  get  permission  to  do  so  upon  writing  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  that  rule  prevails  in  Ontario. 

A.  Perhaps  not.  If  that  rule  does  not  prevail,  the  Ontario  Government  will 
perhaps  look  into  the  matter  before  long.  Their  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
necessity  of  such  a  regulation  by  the  Commission  of  Conservation. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  There  are  several  fox  farms  in  Ontario? 

A.  There  are  fourteen  fox  farms  in  that  province. 

■  By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  Are  they  breeding  to  any  great  extent  in  Ontario? 

A.  Mr.  Burrowman,  of  Wyoming,  is  the  largest  fox  farmer  in  Ontario.  Mr. 
Beetz,  of  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Burrowman,  of  Ontario,  both 
started  this  enterprise  without  knowing  that  outsiders  were  at  it  to  any  extent,  and 
each  has  made  a  great  success  of  fur  farming.  Mr.  Beetz  started  his  farm  about 
1900,  and  Mr.  Burrowman  had  foxes  in  captivity  for  over  twenty  years,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  making  them  breed  until  the  year  1904.  He  ha?  been  successful  ever 
since. 

I  realize  that  you  want  to  ask  questions  on  this  topic,  and  I  have  specially  pro- 
vided for  that  by  bringing  with  me  a  set  of  slides.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  int$ 
explanations  at  great  length  concerning  these  slides  because  they  explain  themselves. 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  display  the  slides  and  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  may  be  put  with  respect  to  them. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  did  not  perhaps,  emphasize  sufficiently,  and  that  is 
that  Canada,  together  with  Kussia,  has  got  a  natural  monopoly  of  fur  farming. 
Other  countries  are  a  little  more  active  than  Canada  in  developing  this  valuable 
natural  resource.  The  United  States  to-day  has  an  Experimental  Farm  for  marten 
in  Idaho,  and  it  has  begun  experiments  in  keeping  mink  at  Washington.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  had  Mr.  Valdimir  Generosoff,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
that  country,  investigating  the  fox  industry  in  Canada  this  year.  He  has  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  will  report  to  his  government  the  result  of  his  investigations, 
in  a  short  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  Canada  quickly  moves  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  other  countries  will  get  ahead  of  her.  Some  other  countries 
have  enough  territory  to  develop  fur  farming,  although  they  have  not  so  universally 
the  climate  of  Canada,  which  produces  the  best  quality  of  fur  in  the  world.  In 
order  to  prove  that  Canada  produces  more  valuable  fur  than  any  other  part  of  this 
continent,  I  submit  the  following  prices,  taken  from  the  Fur  Trade  Review,  published 
in  New  York  city.  The  prices  are  for  two  staple  furs — mink  and  fox — and  the  quota- 
tions are  for  January,  1913: 

MINK 

Eastern  Canada,  Maine,  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia $8  50 

Northern  New  York,  New  England,  Ontario,  Michigan 7  50 

Central  New  York,  Northern  Pennsylvania,  Central  Michigan f,  50 

Central  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  Orleans,  Southern  Michigan..  6  00 

Northern  Indiana,  Central  Ohio,  Illinois,  West  Virginia 5  50 

Virsinia,  Southern  Ohio,  Southern  Indiana,  Northern  Kentucky,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland  5  00 

South  Carolina,     North    Georgia,    North    Louisiana,     South    Virginia, 

South  Kentucky,  Tennessee  • 4  50 

Central  Louisiana,  Arkanas,  Central  Georgia 3  50 

Alabama,  Florida,  Texas  3  25 
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FOX. 

Eastern  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Labrador $9  (^) 

Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Ontario,  Canada ..'. 8  00 

Northern  New   York,   Northern  Michigan,  Connecticut .. ........  7  00 

Northern  Pennsylvania,  Central  New   York,  Central  Michigan GOO 

Central  Pennsylvania,  Northern  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  New  York 5  00 

Central  Ohio,  Northern  Indiana,  Illinois  4  75 

Southern  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,   Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Southern 

Ohio.   Northern   Kentucky    4  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern  States  4  25 

With  respect  to  the  mink  you  will  notice  that  for  the  same  grade  Canada  gets 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  they  do  in  the  Southern  States.  We  have  the  right 
kind  of  climate,  and  in  order  to  get  the  proper  temperature  the  Southerners  have 
to  go  to  the  mountain-tops.  Even  there  the  percentage  of  humidity  is  too  low  for 
excellent  fur  production.  The  prices  for  Canadian  fox  skins  was  just  twice  the 
price  paid  for  skins  produced  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  These 
figures,  I  maintain,  show  that  Canada  has  a  natural  monopoly  for  the  fur  raising 
industry. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  a  map  prepared  by  the  United  States  Biological  Sur- 
vey, which  shows  the  the  territory  suitable  for  farming  the  fox.  (Here  we  have  the 
Canadian  zone  lying  this  way  (indicating  the  map).  You  will  see  that  the  Canadian 
zone  is  very  favourable  for  fox  farming.  That  zone  runs  down  on  the  A/ppalachiaii 
chain  into  New  York,  and  even  into  the  Southern  States,  and  across  the  country 
westward  through  Northern  Michigan,  leaving  out  part  of  Ontario  and  part  of  Que- 
bec. That  is  a  large  area.  Then  the  line  runs  up  to  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  and  we  find  down  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  favourable  territory  for  fox 
farming  by  simply  going  up  the  mountains. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  breeder  must  have  a  time  catching  the  foxes  ? 

A.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  catch  foxes. 

Q.  In  the  woods  ? 

A.  In  the  woods  they  must  be  trapped  or  shot.  This,  (throwing  view  on  screen) 
is  a  fox  ranch  near  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.  The  owner  of  the  ranch  is  seen  in  the 
picture,  and  Mr.  Generosoff,  the  Eussian  investigator,  is  standing  beside  him.  The 
fence  is  constructed  of  two  inch  meshed  wire  of  English  manufacture. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  How  high  is  the  fence? 

A.  Ten  feet  high,  with  two  feet  overhanging  to  prevent  foxes  from  climbing  out. 
This  fence  is  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  snowbanks  from  forming  and  permitting 
foxes  to  go  out  over  it.  To  prevent  burrowing  under  the  fence,  it  is  set  down  into 
the  ground  about  three  feet. 

■Q.  What  do  you  feed  them  on? 

A.  On  most  anything,  but  as  a  rule  they  get  horse  meat  and  the  cheaper  grades 
of  meat  and  heads  for  the  fleshy  part  of  their  food.  The  animals  are  fed  meat,  bread, 
milk,  cornmeal,  vegetables,  grass,  &c. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 
Q.  What  is  the  pelt  of  a  black  fox  worth? 

A.  That  pelt,  (indicating  picture  on  screen),  is  worth  from  $1,.300  to  $3,000,  as 
values  are  at  present. 

By  Mr.  McLean  (Queens,  P.E.I.) : 
Q.  What  kind  of  a  pen  is  used  for  mink? 

A.  In  this  picture  the  pen  is  four  feet  by  ten  feet.  There  are  several  methods 
of  breeding  mink.  Usually  only  one  mink  is  kept  in  a  pen.  Every  pair  of  mink 
produced  will  realize  from  $50  to  $80  for  breeding  stock. 
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^y  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  they  good  breeders  too? 

A.  They  average  about  three  and  one  half  to  the  litter,  but  they  are  very  difficult 
to  handle. 

I  will  now  throw  on  the  screen  a  slid©  showing  a  mink  ranch  at  Lac  Chaud, 
Quebec.     In  this  ranch  the  company  has  invested  $49,000. 

Q.  Are  they  making  a  success  of  it? 

A.  More  or  less.  Last  summer  they  had  an  area  enclosed  of  about  200  feet  in 
diameter,  by  a  mink  proof  fence  of  one-half  inch  mesh  wire.  The  mink  are  able  to 
go  down  into  the  water  and  capture  small  fish.  The  company  has  the  privilege  of 
dragging  this  lake,  and  the  fish  secured  are  fed  to  the  mink.  I  think  I  am  quite 
sure  of  this  statement,  that  the  number  on  this  ranch  has  at  least  doubled.  The 
company  is  expecting  to  get  $25,000  from  the  Quebec  Government  to  promote  this 
industry,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  mink  breeding  established  they  will  go  on  with  the 
otter  in  the  same  manner.  Anybody  by  enclosing  a  mill  dam  or  stream  could  do  the 
same  thing  on  his  own  farm. 

By  Mr.  Thornton: 

Q.  You  cannot  breed  weasels,  can  you? 

A.  It  would  not  pay  to  do  so.  They  are  so  small  that  you  could  not  fence  the 
young  in.  If  we  can  farm  mink  we  can  probably  also  farm  sable.  After  learning 
the  business  we  should  go  to  Kussia  and  get  a  supply. 

This  slide  shows  the  drums  used  in  cleaning,  drying  and  polishing  the  furs. 
The  Indians  used  to  work  the  skins  with  their  hands.  They  were  the  best  fur  dressers 
in  the  world.  Later  on  the  furs  were  put  in  tubs  and  tramped  on  by  the  naked 
feet  and  beaten  with  rods.  They  are  now  largely  handled  by  machinery,  although 
some  hand  work  is  yet  done.  There  are  dressers  and  dyers  in  Canada  who  handle 
as  many  as  two  million  skins  a  year.  The  most  valuable  skins  go  to  London,  and 
come  back  in  both  the  dressed  and  the  raw  conditions. 

Q.  What  ubout  the  ra^.sA  of  the  Persum  lamb? 

A.  It  is  said  to  be  very  good.  They  are  prolific  animals,  producing  twins  fre- 
quently, and  when  only  five  weeks  old  the  animal  is  killed  for  its  fur.  A  leather 
skin  has  to  be  put  on  to  protect  the  fur  from  the  light,  and  preserve  the  curl.  When 
a  week  or  two  old  it  has  a  very  beautiful  fur,  and  often  is  taken  at  that  time  and 
put  on  the  market  as  broad-tail,  but  the  skin  is  very  tender.  It  will  fit  to  one's 
figure  and  looks  like  moire  silk.  Probably  the  industry  of  rearing  Persians  could 
be  profitably  carried  on  in  Canada,  as  the  lamb  is  killed  when  it  is  several  weeks 
old,  and  consequently  has  not  to  be  fed  for  a  long  period. 

(Mr.  Jones  showed  about  fifty  slides  of  fox  farms,  furs,  mink,  fisher,  skunk,  and 
various  other  slides  of  interest  to  fur  farmers  and  furriers.) 

The  Chairman:  I  think  we  have  all  enjoyed  very  much  the  address  of  Mr. 
Jones.  I  did  not  know  very  much  about  the  fur  industry  myself,  but  I  was  satis- 
fied that  an  address  on  that  subject  would  be  interesting,  and  that  many  members 
would  like  to  hear  about  the  industry. 

By  Mr.  Boss: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  are  the  authorities  on  breeding?  I  have  a  man  in 
my  town  interested  in  this  matter,  and  I  would  like  to  help  him  if  I  can. 

A.  Well,  there  are  several  authorities.  My  report  is  designed  to  help  the"  breed- 
ers. I  think  I  have  summarized  most  of  the  authorities  there.  Then  there  is  the 
Hunter,  Trader  and  Trapper,  The  Fur  Trade  Review,  and  Rod  and  Gun.  The 
Hunter,  Trader  and  Trapper  have  a  little  pamphlet  on  fur  farming,  but  it  is  not  as 
recent  as  my  work.  My  investigations  are  mostly  at  first  hand.  My  report  will  not 
be  out  yet  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  It  will  be  published  by  the  Commission  of  Conser- 
vation. 
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By  Mr.  Wright: 

Q.  What  will  be  the  modus  operandi  of  getting  your  report  before  the  country? 
A.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  every  Member  of  Parliament  and  to  any  parties  inter- 
ested, without  charge. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  many  will  be  printed? 

A.  Eight  thousand — one  thousand  in  French.  It  is  a  good  sized  volume,  but  in 
a  year  or  two  it  will  be  out  of  date.  The  fox  industry  in  Canada  is  progressing- 
rapidly  and  it  has  aroused  enthusiasm  in  breeding  other  fur  bearers,  so  that  the 
present  breeding  methods  will  soon  be  superseded. 

Probably  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  tliat  many  people  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  breeders  of  Prince  Edward  Island  get  better  prices  for  their  foxes 
than  other  breeders.  I  have  a  table  showing  the  average  price  of  the  wild  fox  as 
compared  with  the  average  fox  bred  in  Prince  Edward  Island  ranches.  I  found 
statistics  of  85  ranch  bred  skins  shipped  to  London.  There  were  a  good  many  more, 
but  I  could  not  get  my  figures  verified  for  them.  These  85  skins  from  Prince  Edward 
Island  ranches  sold  for  the  average  price  of  $1,037.17.  That  is  what  they  brought  in 
London.  There  were  27  skins  produced  on  Prince  Edward  Island  and  sold  by  Mr. 
Dalton  and  Mr.  Gordon  in  1910  in  London,  and  they  brought  an  average  price  of 
about  $1,350  in  London,  which  would  be  over  $1,200  net. 

By  an  Hon.  Memher: 

Q.  That  might  not  prove  that  they  were  better  than  any  other  foxes  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  here  a  comparison  of  the  London  auction  prices  of  wild  silver 
fox,  and  foxes  off  Prince  Edward  Island  ranches.  The  average  price  for  all  skins 
marketed,  including  ranch  skins,  was  in  1905,  $146.59;  in  1906,  $166.93;  in  1907, 
$157.11;  in  1908,  $168.91;  in  1909,  $244.12;  in  1910,  $414.37;  and  in  1911,  $290.01, 
giving  an  average  of  $226.86.  The  average  price  for  the  Prince  Edward  Island  skins 
was  $1,037»17. 

By  Mr.  Thornlot : 

Q.  Why  are  domestic  skins  worth  more  than  wild? 

A.  Because  breeders  select  their  strain  of  foxes  and  keep  them  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  They  are  killed  when  in  prime  condition,  and  produced  in 
a  climate  which  produces  the  finest  kind  of  fur.  I  believe  the  wild  fox  of  Prince 
Edward  Island — I  am  quite  certain  of  this  point — is  a  better  animal  than  the  wild 
fox  of  any  other  part  of  Canada.  We  get  a  better  price  for  our  red  fox  skins  than 
any  ether  part  of  Canada.  Many  of  the  wild  silver  fox  marketed  come  from  districts 
which  produce  poorer  fur  than  Prince  Edward  Island.  Frequently,  too,  wild  fox 
skins  are  not  prime,  or  are  badly  shot  or  chewed. 

Q.  They  have  been  doing  for  the  fox  what  the  short-horn  breeder  has  been  doing 
for  cattle? 

A.  Yes.  I  be'ieve  the  principle  of  selection  will  work  favourably  with  mink  and 
other  animals  also.  One  breeder  said  he  had  no  diiBculty  in  getting  $13  a  skin  for 
some  of  his  ranch  bred  mink.  If  the  breeding  experts  on  our  experimental  farms 
began  the  breeding  and  selection  of  fur-bearers  they  would  soon  produce  a  much 
better  strain  than  the  average  wild  one. 

Mr.  Thornton  :  I  beg  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Jones  for  his  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  talk. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Witness  retired. 

Committee  adjourned. 
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